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ROBERT BURNS* 


Tue object of Constable’s Miscellany—that of furnishing the public with 
good books at a cheap rate—is very praiseworthy; and those who 
fee to see human genius bounding over every obstacle, and taking 
firm hold of immortality, even when the mortal’ casket, “strong by 
nature, strengthened more by toil,” in which it is contained, is dis- 
solving in the agonies of poverty and neglect, the most’ illiberal 
jealousy, and the most black-hearted ingratitude, will be thankful that, 
of those neat and cheap volumes, one is devoted to the Bard of Coila. 
Of lives, and memoirs, and notices of Burns, and attacks and 
defences of his poetry and conduct, and of the conduct of those who 
might have rendered both attack and defence needless, but did not, 
there is, indeed, no lack. Any. one of these lives is, however, incom- 
plete in the details without the others; and therefore there was room 
for one that should embody the better parts of the whole. This has 
been well performed by Mr. Lockhart; and though it looks rugged 
and uneven from being so studded with quotations, his book gives, 
perhaps, a better general account of the Bard—certainly a better 
account of his later years—than any of its predecessors. Mr, Lock- 
hart has evidently come to the task with every desire to be impartial, 
and he has gone about the execution of it with a good deal of dili- 
gence; but still we have some doubt whether this be exactly the book 
that was wanted, or the author from whom we were entitled to expect 
it; nor are we sure that justice can be done to the moral or the 
poetical character of Burns, until one rise up in his own class and 
circumstances capable of doing it—an occurrence of which the pro- 
bability is not very great. 
~ ‘Splendid and Singular as are many of the names which their owners 
have cut deep in the tablet of fame, we are inclined to think, that 


Robert Burns is the most splendid and the most singular of them 


all,—that he is the solitary individual ‘of ate Ficus with no mo 
going before, and no imitator coming at many men. 


lines that Bin Fda in prima at tie end, and in which ‘hese. | 


‘adulation of t at all ‘dispute, though | 
is a no even 
should not have ‘a ficbaar v7 got om monte called “an intellectual education ; ” 
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because a perception of the modulation of sounds is not the highest, 
and certainly not the most intellectual of human acquirements. But 
the singular part of the matter is that, with every disadvantage to 
struggle with, both from without and from within, Burns was, for prac- 
tieal purposes, the best educated man of his day,—had his mind in 
the most perfect and constant discipline,—had not only & much more 
keen and perfect perception of those subjects that came more imme- 
diately within his range, than the professional literati of his time, but 
could actually, and at once beat them with their own weapons. It 
was to this, we fear, more than to any thing else, that Burns owed 
his want of success in life. The literati and leading men of Edin- 
burgh, at no time very much famed for their liberality, and not always 
for the depth and transparency of their perceptions, invited Burns to 
come among them, as a plaything that they could “lift and let be 
seen ;” but finding him too heavy to be lifted, and too dazzling to 
look at, they neglected him, or rather, shrunk away from him as fast 
as they could. Mr. Lockhart states the one half of this theory, and 
states it well; but he does not hint at the conclusion, to which his 
statement points so very clearly. 

‘ It needs,’ says he, ‘no effort of imagination to conceive what the sen- 
sations of an isolated set of scholars (almost all either clergymen or pro- 
fessors) must have been in the presence of this big-boned, black-browed, 
brawny stranger, with his great flashing eyes, who, having forced his way 
among them from the plough-tail at a single stride, manifested, in the 
whole strain of his bearing and conversation, a most thorough conviction, 
that, in the society of the most eminent men of his nation, he was exactly 
where he was entitled to be; hardly deigned to flatter them by exhibiting 
even an occasional symptom of being flattered by their notice; by turns 
calmly measured himself against the most cultivated understandings of his 
time in discussion ; overpowered the bon mots of the most celebrated con- 
vivialists by broad floods of merriment, impregnated with all the popes 
life of genius ; astounded bosoms habitually enveloped in the thrice-pil 
folds of social reserve, by compelling them to tremble--nay, | to. tremble 
visibly—beneath the fearless touch of natural pathos ; and all this without 
indicating the smallest willingness to be ranked among those professional 
ministers of excitement, who are content to be paid in money and smiles 
for domg what the spectators and auditors would be ashamed of doing in 
their own persons, even if they had the power of doing it ; ‘and,;—Jast, and 
probably worst of all,—who was known to be in the habit of enlivening 
societies which they would have scorned to ach, still more y 
than their own, with eloquence no less magnificent ; with. wit im all like- 
lihood still more daring; often enough, as the superiors whom he fronted 
without alarm might have guessed from the beginning, and had, ere long, 
no occasion to guess, with wit pointed at themselves.’— pp. 130, 131; iu 

Whether Burns was the burly boy, shoeless and bonnetless, driving 
the cattle to the pasture, or studying nature. in, the woodlands,— 
whether he was the bold youth, turning the furrow or swinging the 
flail,—whether he was agonizing as a lover, or making the place of 
rustic carousal rock to the oes of his glee,—whether, solitary, 
amid the nga of the storm, he mused upon the misery of ‘man, 
or, turning his keen ce upon the crow . | 
hypocrisy to run tsa a to their sre tere, 
booming of the wind and the rush of the water,.he poured the whole 

Witchery of song—humorous, gay; gloomy, terrific, and sublime— 
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into.“ Tam:o’ Shanter,” or, Jaid upon the straw, with his dark eye 
rivetted upon: ‘* the bright star of eve,’’ poured out his own soul ‘t to 
Mary in heaven,”—-whether, toiling wearily along in the tempestuous 
night, he concentrated the whole volume of patriotic and noble daring 
into the wildness of the Bruce,—or whether, in gratitude for the 
wisdom and virtue which his pious parent had implanted in his mind, 
he made the mortal muse mount ‘up to the very threshold of the 
“golden gates,’ and by one angelic touch turned this world into a 
paradise, 
' When kneeling down, to Heayen’s Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the bushand prays; 
in every turn of life, at every touch of time, under every shade of 
eireumstances, the mind of Burns was a machine that neyer stood still, 
—no darkness could come from it--no obscurity could hide,—what 
was seen was known,--what was knewn was remembered ; and when 
the hour of inspiration came, the whole was poured forth in song, of 
which the truth is as powerful as the force is irresistible, | 

Whatever be the. subject whieh inspires the muse of Burns, one 
never finds a particle of verbiage, or any one subject introduced, of 
which his knowledge is not altogether complete. There is no mere 
noise making,—-no heavy passages for the purpose of * sething” the 
gems, and shewing them off to advantage,—no gilding or polishing 
of the surface; the whole is virgin from the rock—unbroken and un- 
tarnishable; and yet the circumstances under which he lived were, 
as ordinary men would think, little calculated to produce a keen ob- 
server and a profound thinker, or indeed, any observer or thinker 
at all. 

No doubt, in the years of his infancy, he enjoyed advantages 
’ greater than those,.who have not felt the effects of similar ones, are 
aware of, The circumstances and character of his father saved him 
from those temptations to idleness and infant luxury, by which the 
talents of so many of the richer classes are nipt in the bud; while 
the feeling, then universal among the Scottish peasantry, to live upon 
their own earnings, however smail, owe no man any thing, and 
either stand in their own strength, or fall, imparted that sturdy inde- 
pendence, which made his mind,—and probably tended to mar his 
fortunes. » In the short time that. he was at school, too, he seems to 
have acquired not a little of that very best part of education, the art 
of getting more for himself; and this was further augmented by the 
readings and explanations of his father. Many people acquire the 
form of education without the substance; but Burns had the sub- 
stance without much of the furm: the early bias towards inquiry and 
reflection which this gave, seconded as it was by the absence of 
temptation, till he had reached rather an advanced period of youth, 
was, next only to his natural powers, the cause of his gr 
his support, and ‘also his torture, under those reverses and misfortunes, 
that so thickly chequered his life. | S89} 
_ Burns was not one of those precocious igies, which the wonder- 
mg world ‘is, ever and-anon, finding out for itself. We hear of none 
of his odes at eight, anditales at'ten, years of age, which, when they 
do occur,’ are i Ae out of the thoughts of others,~ His 
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muse gave not forth one note, till inspired by-that passion which 
calls all the children of nature into song. * It was the buxom lass, who 
shared the labours of the hdafvest field more immediately with the 
bard, who first kindled another fire ; and it was the desire of: making 
her warble to the praise of her own charms, that first:made him. at- 
tempt the practice of poetry; and we believe there are very few young 
rustics, of perfectly pure minds, and with any fancy at all, that do not 
make similar attempts in ‘* the first young love of gay fifteen.”» 

These first love songs of the bard were, as might,.be supposed, 
neither very vigorous in the conception; nor very accurate in the ex- 
pression; and so far as one may judge from the specimens, (and we 
remember seeing a good many of ‘them, which have never appeared 
in print, in the hands of a gentleman in Kilmarnock, only two years 
after the death of the poet), so far as one may judge from these, the 
merit which they had, was the merit of thought and not of fancy,— 
they evinced that the author was a reflective and sensible youth, 
rather than that he was a poetical one. 

Nature had given to Burns both.a mind and a-body of the most 

robust description; and-adversity had kept hammering them on her 
anvil, till they had, at a very early period of life, acquired the firmness 
and the elasticity of beaten steel : and when his passions, which were 
equally strong, would no longer allow him to rest contented with his. 
humble fare and his hard labour, they burst forth by the only outlet 
that was open to them—the song of his native district. Even 
after the fame of Burns had. “ sealed-his. destruction,” he shewed. an 
universal thirst for information, and, busied -himself in. the formation 
and management of libraries ; and in his early years, he gave suffi- 
cient proofs that, had his desires been seconded: by means, his aim 
would have been to wanton in the whole. field of knowledge. The 
success with which he studied the elements of mathematics; at. the 
school of Kirkoswald, when in his nineteenth year—although. love 
distracted the doctrines of sines and tangents not.a_ little—clearly 
proves, that, under other discipline and. cireamstances,, he might 
have probably stood as high among the philosophers of his country, 
as he now does among the poets. | vor p 1, 
'. We have thought proper to make these few remarks.,in favour of 
the general powers of Burns—and they are deductions from, inquiries 
made in Ayrshire, while his personal friends there were yet. many,. and 
his recent death had caused every trace of him, to start- painfully into 
recollection ; because, those who look.only,at the surface of, the mat- 
ter, are apt to consider Burns as a mere poet—a hare-brained rhyme- 
ster, whose fate was occasioned by that, unguardedness ‘and, want. of 
thought, which, somehow or other, have been|set.down.as the certain 
and unalienable inheritance of poets. _ ti | 

Severely as he did toil, and expert as he was at’ all the‘ of 
the farm, his mind was too mighty for being wholly occupied y these 
duties; and the fields of science and literature, in which other young 
spirits of the same wing work off their superabundant energies, were 
to him, to use his own emphatic quotation,‘ spring shut..up and/a 
fountain sealed ;” the. few :books in the “ auld clay: biggin” were soon — 
exhausted ; the world around him became the only book of the ardent 
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and insatiable student; and the keenness of his satire, the accuracy of 
his description, the warmth of his feeling, and the glorious flow of 
his pathos and sublimity, shew how closely and how well he studied. 

That the strong passions of Burns betrayed him into indiscretions, 
and that oppressed and resourceless as he was, his merry talents—the 
keen perception, and the powerful expression, which made him so 
greet in compatty—were in so far snares to him, we do not mean to 
deny; but that these or/any. other causes made Burns permanently, 
or mentally at all, dissipated, or caused him to neglect his duty either 
to society, or to those who more immediately had claims on him, is 
wholly and utterly false. 

The relations of the lady whom ‘he married caused her to burn a 
written promise of marriage, which he had given to her when he was 
in the depth of his poverty, and before the first publication of his poems. 
But notwithstanding this, which was a legal absolyement according to 
the law of Seotland, and would have been a moral absolvement, even 
to those who affect to put on saintly looks when the name of Burns is 
mentioned, the poet no ‘sooner heard that the lady herself had been 
ill-used—turned out of doors in fact—upon his account, than he started 
from a sick bed; and flew to her aid.: And what were the circumstances 
undér which this deed of generosity and justice were done? Was it 
when his fortunes'ran low? No a thing. It was after he had been 
introduced to the notice and the admiration of the learned and the 
titled in the Scottish capital, had made the tour of that end. of the 
island, ‘and was certainly, of all Scotchmen then living, the foremost in 
fame. Nor' was this-done as a mere impulse of the» moment; for it 
was a calm, steady, and calculated purpose ; and Burns—though the 
office into which he was degraded forced him to be both from home, 
and in the ale-house professionally—continued a regular family man, 
instructing his children and bearing up against extreme poverty, till 
persecution the most unjust, and neglect the most disgraceful, broke 
his heart; and, even then, though ‘his’ family was. six persons, and his 
income never’ more than seventy pounds a year, and seldom so much, 
he died without being in debt); is 
' All men of the present day, and Englishmen of almost any day, 
would wonder’ why a man who was thus highly talented, and thus 
resolutely determitied'to be’ virtuous, could be “ the man cast away,” 
in any country, and ‘especially in a country like Scotland, where the 
sounds of patriotism; and patronage; and encouragement to literature 
are 'so'loud. » This wonder increases, when one considers, that Burns 
wis exactly the man of whom Scotland, at that time, stood: much in need. 
This part of the case*is put’with so: much force and. truth by Mr. 
Lockhart, that we shall quote his words'::— 

‘« Darkly as the career of Burns was destined to terminate, ‘there can be 
no doubt that he made his first appearance at a period highly favourable for 

1 1a aw Raine ‘poet. N 

years had elapsed since the death of Thomson :—Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, 
Dr. Johnson had belied the rich ise of 
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either of Douglas or the Minstrel, be it said—men must have gone back at 
least three centuries to find a Scottish poet at all entitled to be considered 
as of that high order to which the generous criticism of Mackenzie at once 
admitted “the Ayrshire Ploughman.” Ofthe form and . b of his com- 

osition, much, unquestionably and ayvowedly, was derived from his more 
immediate Predessrserp. Ramsay and Ferguson; but there was a bold mas- 


terv of hand in his picturesque descriptions, to produce any thing equal to 
which it was fidbestiey to Fecatt the days of Christ's Kirk on the Orie, and 
Peebles to the Play : and in his more solemn pieces, a depth of inspiration, 
and a massive energy of language, to which the dialect of his country had 
been a stranger, at least since “ Dunbar the Mackar.”. The Muses of 
Scotland had never indeed been silent, and the ancient minstrelsy of the land, 
of which a slender portion had as yet been committed to the anrneere of the 
ress, was handed from generation to generation, and preserved in many a 
i ent, faithful images of the peculiar tenderness, and peculiar humour, 
of the national fancy and character—precious representations, which Burns 
himself never surpassed in his happiest efforts. But these were nents ; 
and, with a scanty handful of exceptions, the best of them, at least of the se- 
rious kind, were very ancient. Among the numberless effusions of the Ja- 
cobite Muse, valuable as we now consider them for the record of manners 
and events, it would be difficult to point out half a dozen strains, worthy, for 
tical excellence alone, of a place among the old chivalrous ballads of the 
outhern, or even of the Highland Border, Generations had passed away 
since any Scottish poet had Cer to the sympathies of his countrymen in 
a loft Seottish strain.”"—pp. 115, 116. aT 
“ Ramsay and Ferguson were both men of humble condition, the latter of 
the meanest, the former of ho very elegant habits; and the dialect which had 
once pleased the ears of kings, who themselves did not disdain to display its 
wers and elegancies in verse, did not come untarnished through their hands. 
erguson, who was entirely town bred, smells more of the Cowgate than the 
country ; and pleasing as say's rustics are, he appears rather to have ob- 
served the surface of rural manners, in casual excursions to Penycuik and th 
Hunter's Tryste, than to have expressed the results of intimate knowl 
and sympathy. His dialect was a somewhat incongrtious mixture’ of ‘the 
Upper Ward of Lanark and the Luekenbooths: and he’ Gould néithér write 
English verses, nor engraft English phraseblogy on his Scotch, ‘without 
betraying a lamentable want of skill in the use of his instruments:: It; was 
reserved for Burns to interpret the inmost soul of the Scottish, peasant \in 
all its moods, and in verse exquisitely and intensely Scotish, without, - 
ing either his sentiments or his | with one to renee, ; Buch 
i higebe of native taste, and the power of a truly masculine genius.— 
y Fema es 8 MITT Sy eTevio Ly Ae 
But though Burns was just the man who was wanting to give:a 
beam of glory to his country, and though he came,at)the patticular 
time, and found an introduction to those who -had, as it were) the 
keeping of the country’s honour, they had the folly, the cold-blooded 
cruelty, to throw him away; and however: they may palter: and 
shufile, and equivocate about the matter, they threw him away for 
this little, and truly dirty reason—that he was of nobler mind, and 
mightier powers than themselves. They may lecture, and theyimay 
lie; but the brand is on them, and all the labour even. of their 
viscous tongues will never beable to lick it off 65 byt vem oP 
It is hard thet this should be the case ; and that-we should write it, 
or read it, or certify its truth, is gall and wormwood+ but: it. stands 
upon the record, and no pigment will hide it, no tool will s¢rape it, and 
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no detergent will bleach it away. They may build monuments to their 
own vanity; and they may carve upon them what they please; but the 
words that will, in the judgment of every honest man, branden and 
blacken over the whole, are “ Destroyed by an ungrateful country :’— 
and they may meet and carouse, and make speeches—and they who 
battened upon the bard in his misery, may be foremost and loudest,— 
and they may thump the table at his name, roar out his songs, quaff 
till they reel; but in the midst of allthis, “ the fingers of a man’s hand 
will come forth, and write upon the wall” words of sorrow and of re- 
proach, which will be eternal as the name and the songs of the bard. 
Aye, and when years and ages shall have rolled away, when the dust 
shall have been gathered to the dust, and not a tittle of the Edinburgh 
literati, during the ten fatal years, from 1786 to 1796, shall be found 
even in the limbo of waste paper, the memorial and the execration 
of this act of slow moral, poisoning will be as fresh as ever, 

Even from Mr, Lockhart’s book—from the shewing of a man who 
cannot be presumed to have had any wish to show it—there is an im-~- 
pression of the progress of the evil deed, though that impression be 
given rather by some lacun@ that want filling up, than from any 
thing that is said. 

Before Burns went to Edinburgh, he was by no means addicted to 
drinking; and, indeed, a young man whose average yearly income, 
over and above his food, was about seven pounds, out of which he had 
to clothe himself and buy his few books, and of which, after all, he 
made some savings which helped to stock the farm of Massgiel, could 
not possibly indulge much in that way. The first three or four months 
that he was in Edinburgh he was equally abstemious, except in 
the companies where he was invited to be gazed at; and so ¢are- 
ful was he, that he shared the room and the bed of a writer’s clerk; 
and had the “ gentry” only had the decency to shut their doors against 
him in the beginning as they did in the end, Burns would have gone 
back to the country uneontaminated ‘even in idea. But though they 
gave him some patronage for his book,—a thing, by the way, that he 
did not need to thank them for—and though they initiated him in their 
dissipation, in which, then especially, and even now, Edinburgh out- 
rages every other place in the kingdom,—they gave him no friendship. 
He spent an entire season in Edinburgh, saw all the ‘* gentry” in it, 
was universally described as a most sensible man and delightful com- 
panion; and yet; at the end of the time, the only persons who had 
attached themselves to him, or indeed shewn any hearty desire of 
doing so, were, a schoolmaster of irascible temper, vulgar manners, 
and dissipated habits, and a clerk, who, though free from those’ offen- 
sive qualities, was: certainly no (Edipus.. The one of: these was sub- 
sequently his * Boswell” in the south of Scotland, and the other, in 
the north ; and after “ seeing” Edinburgh for two years, Burns, who 
at that time had powers that would havedone honour toany situation, 
was+—made an exciseman, with pounds wmyearl § + |: ; 

This was bad enough; erie worse to follow, As might 
have been foreseen—and prevented—the discharge of his duty as an 
exciseman, whieh, even’on the shewing of his enemies, Burns 
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[May, 
charged with great fidelity, were incompatible with his “proper ma- 
nagement of his farm; and thus he was forced to give that up, retire 
to the little scandal-dealing provincial capital, Dumfries, and depend 
wholly on his seventy pounds a year, with which his more laborious 
duties there were rewarded. Excise officers have never been, in Scat- 
land, characters which stand very high, and they ‘have not. always 
deserved it. Thus the very calling of the, bard banished him from 
the society of the small gentry who, unable to spend their winters in 
Edinburgh, spent them in Dumfries. - This must have irritated» him 
on the one hand, and on the other it forced him to associate with his 
brother officers; an association which was not very likely either to 
elevate his mind or improve his morals. If the “ gentry” of Edin- 
burgh were afraid of being eclipsed by the rustic bard, much more 
must they of Dumfries have been; and as, in such coteries, there are 
usually very choice subjects for satire, they had. no reason to hope 
that the bard would spare them. This led to irritation in the first 
instance, and in the second, to revenge. 

At that time the French revolution broke out; and, singular as. it 
may seem, the effects of it were, perhaps, more baneful in Scotland 
than in any other country. Those who were in power, in that country, 
were needy, rapacious, and venal; and if they could but recommend 
themselves to the notice of the state, they did not much mind the way 
in which they did it; alarm and treachery were the order of. the day ; 
and if any of the minions could succeed in making it be believed that 
any man, more especially a man of talents, was a° democrat—dis- 
affected to the king, and more especially to the minister, it was the 
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out of hatred to talents of which they were afraid, and partly.in the 
hope that they would thereby win what they had not ability to:;work 
for, marked Burns as their prey. The bold, open, : and’ manly cha- 
racter of the bard rendered him an easy victim to those vermin ; and 
for some words of course spoken in ‘hours of’ conviviality, and some 
foolish matters about toasts, he was reported asa dangerous and’sis- 
pected person; and every lie that any one proféssing pseudo-loyalty 
chose to form against him was believed. .In “consequence, that 
society which had drawn him_ out. of the country by. its: plaudits, de- 
serted him; and, in mental agony that .cannot well be described, he 
sunk into an early grave—fell a victim to neglect and treachery:imthe 

very prime of his days. - No sooner had they procured his*déath th 
they came with their crocodile tears ; and men} who might ‘with 18 
word have averted the catastrophe, but’ did ‘not, came awning: 
steal a little fame by being mourners at his bier. °°). ~ pee at 
All the neglect, and all the persecution that he suffered; could. nots| 
however, destroy the immortal spark. within. him, Even ;in -these 
years, in which he. hore. the. iniquities. of a degraded. countryoand: a’ 
i gi faction, Burns poured forth some of the choicest "of ‘his 
yrics. or any thing but fame—and ‘that toa mat who; tipéi b 
brink of starvation himself is fattening others, is ‘not “eénoug Nit 

his muse might as well have been'silent. For the’songs which he 

tributed to Johnson’s collection, Burns got. fora 
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and for;the labour.of years towards that of Thomson, he received five 
pounds as a gift, and five pounds as.an alms! Mr. ‘Thomson and his 
friends attribute this to the wayward pride of the bard, who would in- 
sist upon throwing away his time. Upon which Mr. Lockhart makes 


the following very homely, and pertinent remarks : 


‘© Why Burns, who was of opinion, when he wrote his letter to Mr. Car- 
frae, that ‘‘ no profits are more honourable than those of the labours of a 
man of genius,” and whose own notions of independence had sustained no 
shock in the receipt of hundreds of pounds from Creech, should have 
spurned the suggestion of, pecuniary recompense from Mr. Thomson, it is 
no easy matter to explain: nor do I profess to understand why Mr. Thom- 
son took'so little pains to argue the matter in limine with the poet, and 
convince him, that the time which he himself considered us fairly entitled 
to be paid for by a common bookseller, ought of right to be valued and 
acknowledged on similar terms by the editor and proprietor of a book con- 
taining both songs and music.’ | 


Mr. Lockhart’s closing remarks on, the character of Burns, have 
in them a great deal of truth, good sense, and fair critical acumen, 


‘ As to Burns's want of education and knowledge, Mr. Campbell may not 
have considered, but he must admit, that whatever Burns's opportunities 
had been at the time when he produced his first poem, such a man as he was 
not likely to ‘be a hard reader, (which he certainly was,) and a constant 
observer of men and manners, in a much wider circle of society than almost 
any other great poet has ever moved in, from three-and-twenty to eight-and- 


thirty, without having thoroughly removed -any pretext for a unfa- 
vourably on that 4 of what he might have been expected to tate in 
the more elaborate departments of his art, had his life been spared to the 
usual limits of humanity. In another way, however, I cannot help suspecting 
that Burns's enlatged knowledge, both of men and books, produced an unfa- 
vourable effect, rather than otherwise, on the exertions, such as they were, of 
his' later years. His generous’ spirit was open to the impression of every 
kind of excellence ; 0x here & imagination, bending i's own vigour to what- 
ever it touched, made him admire even what other people try to read in vain ; 
and after travelling, ,as he, did, over the general surface of our literature, he 
appears to haye been somewhat startled at the consideration of what he him- 

had, in comparative ignorance, adventured, and to have been more inti- 
midated than encoura; the retrospect. In most of the new departments 
in which ‘he’ made sdme ‘tral of his strength, (such, for example, as the mo- 
pe an tea vein, the heroic satire, &c.,) he appears to have soon 
lost t, and pauséd’’ There is indeed one magnificent exception in 7am 
o’ Shanter—+a piece which no one can understand without believing, that had 
d that walk, and poured out his stores of traditionary lore, 
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how vice its ugliness ;"*—a volume, in which, centuries hence, as now, 
mr waren tem may wander, he will find the dearest consolation of his 


ile. Already has 
ene y — Glory without end 


Scattered the clouds away; and on that name attend 
The tears and praises of all time-+ 


Taking him altogether, Burns is, perhaps, the greatest man, with- 
out any of the favourable accidents of greatness, that ever lived ; 
and his fate is one of the darkest stigmas which, in the case of a sin- 
gle individual, were attached to a nation,—the most wanton, gratui- 
tous, and heartless piece of cruelty by which the leading people of any 
country ever laid the foundation of their own infamy in the first 
instance, and suffered their underlings to complete it for them in the 
end. As concerns that language and those customs, of which the 
poems of Burns will soon be the only monument, we fear the indignant 
prediction of Roscoe must be fulfilled :— 

* Never more shall poet tread | 
Thine airy heaths, thy woodland reign, 
Since he, the sweetest bard, is dead, 
That ever breathed the soothing strain.’ 





en 





THE MYSTIC SCHOOL, 


We have just been reading the second number of the ‘Foreign 
Review’, and very able and interesting it undoubtedly is; plenty of 
information, of variety, of learning, and of spirit. But it is not of the work 
in general, whether as to merit or demerit, that we are about to speak. 
We wish to say a few words concerning a certain species of criticism 
and tone of writing, which have latterly been creeping into oiir éritical 
literature, and of which there is a very strong specimen in this number 
of the ‘ Foreign Review.’ We allude to the article on Goethe’s * Helena,’ 
‘or rather, perhaps, to the general remarks on Goethe and on German 
writing, which introduce it. We should not, indeed, ‘have felt ‘it 
worth while to animadvert upon a single paper ;) but, ‘exactly ‘the 
same spirit and tone are to be traced in two or three ‘articles which 
have hatterly appeared in the *‘ Edinburgh Review,’—precisely the 
last place x a we should have revo to find them.) hen 
The ‘ Edinburgh Review’ set out, as regarded * the German School,’ 
with all the prejudices of the re-action natarally atising from ithe 'éX- 
travagant absurdities which had been glorified bya certain ‘dass’ ‘of 
persons, during the last ten years of the last century. Like all te- 
actions, it went too far: the follies were on the’ surface ; they were 
gross, glaring, and most invitingly open to ridicules ‘and they were 
ridiculed with all the wit of the wittiest men ofa witty age. “The'real 
mind, and feeling, and poetry, and philosophy, ‘which’ were “fit 
with, and went far to redeem; those fopperies and ex | 
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overlooked ; and undoubtedly, for some years, great injustice. was 
done to German literature in this country. Several criticisms ap- 
peared in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ which were very little short of 
parodies ; those, for instance, on Goethe’s ‘Auto-biography.’ But 
still, with all their severity, and perhaps injustice, they supported the 
great cause of sound sense and just feeling, against megrim affecta- 
tion, gigantic egotism, and a general tone of false, feverish, and 
sickly sentiment, which manifestly went far to poison the merit of the 
works they considered. 

Some years afterwards, they reviewed ‘Wilhelm Meister ;’ and, 
though the tone of satcasm, and laughing yet crushing irony, was 
dropped, yet their eyes were more open to the gross sins we have 
named above, than to the beauties which undoubtedly do exist in that 
most curious production, if not to redeem, at least in some degree to 
counterbalance, them. Still, right, fresh, sound, vigorous thought and 
feeling were what they advocated; affectation, extravagance, and 
mysticism were what they abused and scorned. 

‘Thus matters stood, when, last summer, without the slightest note 
of preparation, or any profession of changed faith on the subject of the 
German school, forth comes an article on John Paul Richter, couched 
‘in a style of the most blazing Germanism ; written, indeed, in an idiom 
purely (or rather impurely) foreign; shewing, it is true, much com- 
mand of words, and considerable ingenuity in intertwisting and 
confounding ideas; but, as devoid of strong, clear, manly English 
thought or diction, as could have been expected from the maddest 
partisan of Kotzebue, in the early years of the French revolution. 
Et tu Brute! thought we, as our amazed eyes advanced from page to 
page, and found straight-forward ngture cast contemptuously aside, 
and all the vague, hair-splitting, endlessly-involved jargon of German 
mysticism supplying its place. What! and is this the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review ;’\ which hitherto, in literature as in politics, has, whatever its 
faults may have been in either, ever preserved its unity of tone and 
consistency of opinion in both? We should as soon have expected an 
article against catholic emancipation, or in favour of the game laws, as 
this piece of inflated, overwrought, hot-headed spouting. , 

. We had searcely recovered our breath from this, when in the next 
number there appeared an elaborate article on German literature in 
general, written—certainly less wildly—in more english English, and, 
though with less apparent enthusiasm, with more solemn and oracular 
self-importance, It lays down a complete profession of faith, touching 
German literature, which all those who do not follow are damned into 
the Tartarus of Dunces—a profession, by the way, in diamettical oppo- 
sition to all that, upto the appearance of the tirade about John Paul, 
had ever appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ every word of which 
it passes over in the most scornful silence. Now, we are quite ready 
to agree with the writer of this paper, that nothing can be more unjust, 
nay, si Hone eneaeinaress Saari att Mhiaaladle cpadentsadon ad 
ridicule of German literature in this country, some twenty years ago ; 
but, we consider it'to be rather more absurd and infinitely more 
mischievous, to cry it up as next to faultless—and' to ‘exalt it’ for the 
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worship and imitation of all mankind. , He denies that it is exttava- 
gant, he denies that it is mystical—and thus considers those things 
which have hitherto been so regarded to be within the limits of good 
taste, and of explicit reasoning and feeling. He goes; indeed, into a 
long discussion on the latter point, and says, that nobody knows what 
they mean by mysticism. ‘‘ Examined strictly,” he says, “* mystical in 
most cases will turn out to be merely synonymous with not understood. 
Yet surely there may be haste and oversight here ; for it is-well known, 
that to the understanding of any thing, two conditions are equally 
required ; intelligibility in ‘the thing itself being no with more indispen- 
sable than intelligence in the examiner of it. ‘Tam bound to find you 
in reasons, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘but'not in brains ;” a speech of the 
most shocking unpolitenéss, yet truly enough expressing the state of 
the case.” 

Now this, though certainly shockingly unpolite, does not in the 
least truly express the state of the case. ‘The'true question is, ‘* Does 
this writer propound his ideas intelligibly, to persons of ‘adequate 
intelligence?’ The latter part of the proposition’must be taken for 
granted ;—otherwise, it might be termed mystical to talk toa Spaniard 
in English, or a German in Greek, knowing he did not understand a 
word of the language. Mysticism is of two sorts :—in the ideas, and 
in the expressions. In the ideas, it is when the thinker himself, has 
no very clear conception of what he is aiming at—when thoughts and 
images crowd upon each other, like the fumes of a drunken dream,— 
brilliant, perhaps, and striking in themselves, but connected by no 
logical link, and directed to no definite end. In the expression, itis 
when the writer, having a positive meaning, so involves it in obscurities 
of illustration (this is no Bull) gnd other disguises of language, as to 
prevent the reader arriving at any clear conclusion of what he really 
does mean. We might easily exemplify both these positions from 
the critic’s own criticism. Take the following passage for instance :— 
‘“* The problem is not now to determine by what mechanism Addison 
composed sentences, and struck out similitudes, but by what far finer 
and more mysterious mechanism Shakspeare organized his dramas, 
and gave life and individuality to his ‘Ariel and his Hamlet; | Wherein 
lies that life; how have they attained that shape and. individuality ? 
Whence comes that empyrean fire, which irradiates their whole being, 
and pierces, at least, in starry gleams, like a diviner thing, ‘into all 
hearts? Are these dramas of his not verisimilar only; but true; ‘may, 
truer than reality itself, since the essence of unmixed reality is bodied 
forth in them under more expressive symbols? What’is this unity 
of theirs? and can our deeper inspection disceri ‘itto be indivisible, 
and existing by necessity, because each work springs, a8 it were, from 
the general elements of all Thought, and grov up therefrom, into 
form and expansion, by its ovr giowsh ? Now, we dare say this 


writer believed that he understood himself;—but did he?—did he 
understand what he meant by the words conteined im the last 
nentenees beginning at “ What is this unity ‘of theirs?” What 
oes he mean by a thing—no matter what, physical or moral, direct 
or metaphorical, but any thing—growing up by its. own growth? 
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can this mean any thing? Again :—* Art is to be loved, not because 
of its effects, but because of itself;.not because it is useful for spiritual 
pleasure, ‘or even for moral coltere, but because it is Art, and the. 
highest in man, and the’ soul-of.all beauty.” Now, what does this 
mean—but that we are not to love Art for the only things which make 
it worthy of being loved—but for itself without them? ‘This is, in fact, 
the translation into plain language of the apophthegm of the reviewer. 
What Art itself is, after depriving it of all its beauties and advantages, 
we cannot readily determine. © Is not this mysticism ? 

But this, it. will.be said, is only the reviewer ; and, howéver he ay 
have imbibed his taste from the, writers upon whom he is commenting, 
it is not their mystification: . True: we will take, therefore, the: fol- 
lowing specimen, translated, we conclude by the reviewer himself, 
from Schiller :— ' 

“ The Artist, .it is true, is the son of his age; but pity for him if he’ 


is its pupil; or even its, favourite ! : Let some beneficent divinity snatch» 


him, when a.suckling, from, the breast of his mother, and nurse him 
with the milk of .a better time, that he. may ripen to his full stature 
beneath a distant Grecian ‘sky... And having grown to manhood, let 
him return, in a foreign shape, into his century; not, however, to delight 
it by his presence, but dreadful, like the son of Agamemnon, to purify 
it. The matter of his works he will take-from the present, but their 
form he will derive from a.nobler, time; nay,:from beyond all time, 
from, the absolute unchanging unity of his own nature. Here, from. 
the purer. ether.of his spiritual essence, flows down the Fountain of 
Beauty, uncontaminated by,.the ,pollutions. of ages and generations, 
which. roll to and fro in jtheir,turbid vortex far beneath it. His mat- 
ter Caprice can dishonour,.as she has ennobled it ; but the.chaste form 
is withdrawn from her mutations.” 

We .confess that we cannot trace. the glimmering of a meaning 
here ; we. perhaps anight, have; some distant guess at it. if the: words. 
‘matter’ and,‘ form,’ were put into each, other's places, each time they 
are,used ; though, even then; this would not in the least interpret the 
meaning .of the milk of.a better, time, the, Grecian. sky, .and the 
Fountain of Beauty. uncontaminated by, the pollutions, of ages and 
generations,!,, We. wish somebody-—the critic himself, for instance— 
who thinks he; understands this, ,would. transJate it, into, intelligible 

words, though, we fear even, that would ce us scarcely at all. 
ese we now to, the-article, in the ;‘ Foreign Review,’..on Helena, 
hich first, suggested to us to jot ‘down these hasty observations :— 
ben unwilling topostpone.our protest against these vagaries another 
month, and being obliged, if we wished. to catch gf ayn number, 
to. write currente calamo. ;.We are. quite aware ie si 
&; oh} as 
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—and blame and laugh at the affected, the extravagant, and the mys- 
tie—(for both are to be found in plenty in every work of Goethe’s) 
-—but, as others formerly lumped every thing German under one un- 
distinguishing pumping of ridicule, so does he exalt it all, bodily, as 
an idel to be worshipped in unquestioning and prostrate reverence. 
It is true he begins rather more candidly than his predecessor. “ He- 
lena,” he says,—* like many of Goethe’s works, by no means carries 
its significance written on its forehead, so that he who runs may read ; 
but, on the contrary, it is enveloped in a certain mystery, ‘under coy 
disguises, which, to hasty readers, may be not only offensively obscure, 
but altogether provoking and impenetrable. Neither is this‘any new 
thing with Goethe. Often has he produced compositions, both in 
prose and verse, which bring critic and commentator into straits, 
or even to a total nonplus. Some we have wholly parabolic; some 
half-literal, half-parabolic; these latter are occasionally studied, by 
dull heads, in the literal sense alone ; and not only studied but con- 
demned ; for, in truth, the outward meaning seems unsatisfactory 
enough, were it not that ever and anon we are reminded of a cunning, 
manifold meaning, which lies hidden under it; and incited by capri- 
cious beckonings to evolve this more and more completely from: its 
quaint concealment.” 

This, in itself, goes far towards constituting what forms one great 
branch of mysticism, viz. unnecessary involvement and gratuitous 
obscurity. The reviewer assumes that there are meaning and motive 
in all this—a proposition, which we take to be true rather as the ex- 
ception than the rule—but wherefore should there be a “ quaint con- 
cealment ?”—Why should we be “ incited by capricious beekonings to 
evolve it?’—Why not tell openly and clearly—as eloquently ‘or 
poetically as you please, but still clearly—what you have'to say ? 
Did the best, the greatest, the most poetical writers, use ‘any ‘such 
trickery—for it is trickery—as this? Did Homer?—did Dante, 
gloomy and recondite as his subject is?—did Shakspeare ?—did Cer- 
vantes ?—did Milton ?—does Scott? Do not the works of these men 
contain all extremes of human reason, of human passion, . of ‘su 
human aspiration? And have they thought it necessary to ‘adopt 
“ coy disguises,” for their glorious thoughts, and still more glorious 
feelings ?—Do they ‘* produce compositions which bring their readers 
to a total nonplus?” It is true that there has often’ been’ comsider- 
able difficulty in tracing the meaning of certain passages of Dante ; 
but this has been from the rude state of the language ‘at the’ time, and 
from the frequent elisions which he adopted into his: style: iv’-has not 
arisen from cunning and tricksy mysteries, assumed ‘solely; ‘like the 
disguise at a masquerade, for the pleasure of exercising the’ 
of the spectator in discovering what is hidden beneath, But let us 
hear what this writer says in defence of the system :—“ Under Goethe's 
management, this style of composition has often a singular charm. 
The reader is kept on the alert, ever conscious of his own active ‘co- 
operation ; light breaks on him, and clearer and ‘clearer 
degrees ; till at last the whole lovely Shape comes forth, definite, it 
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that, into vague and expressive mystery ; but true in both cases, and 
beautiful with nameless enchantment, as the poet's own eye may have 
beheld it.” 

Now, here he begs the question—* the whole lovely Shape comes 
forth, definite, it. may be,”—aye, but it may not be also. It is ve 
probable that it may mot be definite ;—and as for “ vague sevatiant 
being ‘‘ expressive,” it is really beyond us to comprehend the exist- 
ence of such a quality, But again cui bono? Why disguise the Shape 
merely that at last it may come forth definite? Poetry is not an 
enigma. We are not to be called upon, in the first instance, to “ give 
it up,” before the poet will deign to tell us the solution, The great 
masters of Art have thoughtit best to tell their meaning in clear terms; 
and in this, as in nearly all things else, the great masters of Art 
have adhered to the principles of Nature. ! 

This critic falls into the error, natural to an ingenious but warped 
mind, that plainness and triteness are synonymous—that works which 
are thoroughly comprehensible at a first reading are scarcely worth 
reading at all—and that we should read great authors with minute 
care and study, as though it were a treatise on severe science. Now, 
this. seems to us to be totally false from beginning to end. A truly 
great work is completely intelligible at first; nay, if it be read as such 
works are almost secure of being read, all its beauties are) visible at 
first. .What, we mean by the frequent phrase of “‘ discovering new 
beauties,” is only that dwelling upon the beauties of which we were 
already aware gives rise to new and almost endless combinations of 
thought, which, of course, adds a new pleasure to that which we 
already felt. But this reviewer seems to think that we ought, on a 
first reading, barely to get a glimpse of the author's meaning, and 
then to follow it.out, by repeated endeavours, slowly, painfully, and 
submissively, Does this held good with regard to Othello ?-—with 
regard to Phédre?+-with regard to Childe Harold or Waverley? 
Have we to study these, like problems in Euclid, before we can guess 
what they are about ?, Is it necessary to spell and re-spell productions 
like these, to discover the drift and meaning of their noble pictures 
of human passion, of their splendid specimens of human thought?» — 

But, moreover, no degree of study can make any body under- 
stand that which is in itself incomprehensible. We have cited one 
or! two samples of this as regards a few sentences and positions :— 
but what will be thought of the eulogist of this mystic style admitting 
that, after,all, it is extremely difficult to fix upon what you believe 
the meaning to be, and absolutely i ible, when you have fixed, 
to be confident that you are right! “ This Interlude to Faust presents 
itself abruptly, under a character not a little enigmatic; so that, at 
first view, we know not.well what to make of it; and only after re- 
peated perusals, will the scattered glimmerings of significance begin 
to, coalesce into continuous light, and the whole, in any measure, rise 
before us with that greater or less of coherence which it may 
have had in the mind,of the poet. Nay, after all, no perfect clearness 
may be attained, but ,only various approximations to it; hints and 
half-glances of a meaning, which is still shrouded in vagueness; nay, 
to the just picturing of which this very vagueness was essential, For 
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the whole piece has a dream-like. character ; and, in these’cases, no 
prudent soothsayer will be altogether confident. . 

The expounder of dreams then proceeds to give his version of this 
strange vision—premising that he understands that there are ‘all man- 
ner of “‘ strange comments” extant upon it in Germany. Surely, this 
is the reductio ad absurdum of the mystic system, when each reader 
of a poem declares it to have a different meaning ; and the great ma- 
jority of them have only “hints and half-glances” of any meaning at 
all. 

We are perfectly aware that, as regards the disciples of this school, 
all we have said will merely prove us in their minds to be “ dull 
heads” —** worldlings’—in short, dunces and ninnies of every shape 
and denomination. And the worst of this is, that we cannot return 
the compliment. We believe all these things to be errors, extrava- 
gancies, and often absurdities, but we feel also that they are the errors, 
extravagancies, and absurdities of gifted men. A fool never could fall 
into such errors; a dull man never could be guilty of such . extrava- 
gancies. But, exactly in the proportion that we must esteem the ca- 
pabilities of these gentlemen, do we lament their having taken up this 
paradoxical and unreal system, and do we dread the power of their 
talents in making the wrong appear the better reason. We would 
also be thoroughly understood as not depreciating German. litera- 
ture in the mass: far from it. . We admire its vigour, its warm feeling 
and strong passion, its original, ingenious, and elaborate thought ;— 
but we cannot be blind to its vices—we cannot be brought to admire 
its extravagance, its puerilities, above all its mysticism. 

That this is a blemish that will pass away we cannot doubt. Where 
there is so much that is real and sound, this foppery and impertinence 
must ultimately decay. The more angry, therefore, are we at seeing 
it praised up as a merit, in itself almost decisive of greatness of mind 
and superiority of gen:ss. Alas! let the lauders of these crooked 
ways look to the practice of the great names we have cited. In 
their works, they will find all that is fresh, and sound, and natural, 
and clear. Manly ideas, vigorous expression—no affectations, no 
“ coy disguises,” no “ vague mysteries.” These gentlemen, by a most 
preposterous piece of inconsistent injustice, assume to themselves the 
style and title of par excellence THE admirers of Shakspeare. We will 
stake our life upon this cast: if they will produce any work of his 
which bears them out in any one point, we will give up our t. 

tear po give.up argumen 
Till then, we must continue, as occasion serves, to lift up our humble 
voice in favour of Truth, Nature, and Simplicity, as opposed to affec- 
tation, euphuism, enigmas, mysteries, and mysticism; however set 
off by ingenuity of argument, or fecundity and power of diction. - 
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THE CONDITION OF THE IRISH POOR: 


A LETTER TO A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT FROM A FRIEND IN 
IRELAND. ; 


B . 17th March, 1828. 


My DEAR , | 
Tuts is St. Patrick's day, a festival here on which the light-hearted 


and much-enduring Irish drown their shamrocks and their cares in 
whiskey. Extremes, we are told, meet; thus, as the fine ladies and 
gentlemen in London take laudanum and Curacoa, so do the wretched 
Irish, ‘whiskey.’ But these fine ladies and gentlemen upbraid the 
Irish for their dirt and their drunkenness ; and even those whi are of 
a better order seem to consider the Irish as more prone than other 
races of men to the peculiar vices that misery engenders on the half 
civilized: I am reaily to admit that they are :—the best natures, wheh 
perverted, become the worst. This unfortunate country may present 
an unexampled picture of discord, of recklessness—even of crime ; but 
it wndoubtedly does present one of unexampled misery. For myself, 
however, I am apt to think, paradoxical as it may appear after admit- 
ting what I have done, that it also presents more virtue than any 
other country ever exhibited under circumstances equally deplorable. 
Other portions of the globe might, perhaps, be pointed out where 
there exists equal or even greater poverty, with all its attendant suf- 
ferings ; but none, I think, where the people are équally civilized and 
equally destitute—and this adds the barb to the sting of misery. 
Pray observe, I mean only to express that the Irish, however low in 
the scale of civilization, are exposed to greater misery and poverty than 
any other people at the same degree of social advancement. 

It is not my intention to demand why this is the case, nor to enter 
into any political argument upon the subject; but I am sure that it is 
sufficient to justify my opinion that they suffer more than any other 
nation; and that, suffering more, whatever be the terrible outrages 
that take place, and the ‘continued disturbed condition of the country, 
they still endure with a degree of patience and virtue that you in 
England can form little idea of. The character of the people has 
been the produce of centuries of discord and injustice. e English 
found Ireland at war within herself, torn by internal faction; and 
they have kept her so. I do not intend to blame either party, far less 
to take the usual course of attributing all the existing evil to one 
side :—my only desire is to draw your attention to the real sufferings 
of Ireland: Its political evils may partly cause them ; but I am sure 
there are measures which both parties might unite in promoting, that, 
even without touching upon Emancipation, would lead to-some ar- 
rangement under which the population might obtain employment and 
food. The Scotch and ish are beginning to exclaim that their 
labouring population will be degraded in their habits, and reduced to a 
level with the Irish, by the immense numbers that flock over from this 
country, and undersell their industry. me nay oe ive some notion 
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emigration ; and justly says, that even tranquillity would not, in any 
great degree, bring over to Ireland sufficient English capital to occupy 
the superabundant multitude of living souls. Machinery is a cheaper 
workman than even the Irishman can prove ;—and the collieries pre- 
sent the natural site for the iron and. hardware works, which give 
employment to such a multitude of hands in England. But whatever 
may be the difficulties of the case, it is one that imperatively demands 
to be investigated. Politicians and political economists are, I fear, 
too prone to argue with something of the temper of the Cardinal 
Mazarin, who, when a poor man, appealing to him, said, ‘ Sir, I 
must exist,” is reported to have replied, that he did not see any neces- 
sity that he should. 

Mr. Brougham tells us, in his late celebrated speech on the state of 
the law, that “ the man was guilty of no figure of speech, indulged in 
no metaphor, who said, that the king, the lords and the commons, the 
army and the navy, and all of which the state consisted, were made to 
bring twelve men into the box to listen to the law, and to decide by 
the evidence. This was the use of all government.” To maintain 
justice, then, do we invent and submit to government ;—the first duty, 
therefore, of government must be to provide that men may live who 
are willing to work ;—that is justice. Society, as distinct from the 
gregarious flocking together of wolves or beasts of prey, who hunt 
together, and then fight for the spoil, should afford a sufficiency for 
all. Society depends upon the principle that all shall live. I sicken 
when I listen to the owners of thousands making speeches upon the 
impropriety of early marriages, and the multiplication of the. poor in 
Ireland, as though, instead of a fertile land, the country was a be- 
sieged town, where policy might propose some scheme “ to vent their 
musty superfluity.” Prudence and humanity may wish to restrain 
the birth of beggars—but the North American savage, whe is con- 
demned to a life of misery by her stronger husband, whose toils and 
privations are such as often to induce her to put to death her female 
offspring, that they may not live to endure the hardships of her lot,— 
goes only a short step farther than these legislators, who, instead of 
removing the causes of poverty, sternly denounce it as the just and 
necessary consequence of youthful unions—and, unmindful 
strongest impulses and the tenderest feelings of the heart, desi 
poor to remain unwedded till the brightest season of life 
away. I doubt if, in every view of the question, they are not mi 
taken ; and, I believe, the only effect their doctrine produces is 
of hardening the hearts of the rich, and turning men’s thoughts 
devising means for alleviating that which they prefer declaring 
mediable. I believe there has not been one unit 
increasing number of our population, for all that Mr. Malthus. 
followers have written. 

In England, the poor laws, with all their evils, with 
demoralizing effects, still attest the first principle of society, and 
it with the loud tongue of the law, that every man shall live, 
therefore, convinced their principle is just, and attribute the evils 
produce to their ill management, and 
which have crept inte the system, They prevent 
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notion of wliat Irish poverty is. But even were the poor laws with- 
drawn, you have a population mainly employed; your trade and 
resources, in some degree, meet your numbers, and prevent your 
experiencing the evils which the imperfection of our social arrange- 
ments introduces, where our people abound beyond the numbers which 
the capitalists demand to employ. I worship liberty with an abstract 
love and faith that lead me religiously to trust it must eventually 
raise mankind to a higher state of improvement,—or I should think the 
condition of the Russian boors, that belong to the owner of the soil, 
far preferable to that of the Irish peasantry. It is the interest of the 
landed proprietor there to take care of his human live stock ; the 
must, even for the sake of his revenues, be clothed, fed, and | 

with that degree of comfort which shall ensure their healthful power 
of labour. But liberty and the sacredness of property would be no 
advantages, if they necessarily entailed that degree of suffering inequa- 
lity which exists in Ireland, where men are willing to labour, yet can 
find no employment—where families subsist by wandering from one 
end of the island to the other, and begging, in God’s name, a night's 
shelter, or a few potatoes from the farmers, or even the poorer inha- 
bitants, who are but one degree better provided than the mendicant 
himself who solicits a share of their scanty meal ! 

I live within nineteen miles of Dublin, and personally know nothing 
of the most wretched parts of Ireland ; yet what I see here you would 
scarcely credit. This is quite a corn district, which, of course, is 
favourable in affording employment; the neighbouring fishing towns, 
although they have but few boats in comparison to what you might 
suppose their proximity to the Dublin market would support, still 
maintain a considerable number of families, so that ing I can 
relate to you will, in fact, convey no sample of what really is the 
degree of suffering poverty in Ireland. I believe some political eco- 
nomists say that the Roman Catholic religion is productive of men- 
dicity; whether it is so or not I shall not examine; but it most 
undoubtedly fosters a degree of charity which is equally striking as 
the want which it relieves. Iam told nearly all the families of the 
men who go to England and Scotland for the harvest, live, during the 
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who have, for a constancy, entirely existed, together with their chil- 
dren, on the benevolence of their neighbours. ‘* Looking their bit,” 
is a regular phrase to denote this way of living. But imagine what it 
is!—the scanty meal of cold potatoes, or the wretched fire, which is 
made of “ sprigs,” (that is, bits of furze pulled from the few fences 
that offer even that,) and morsels of manure, which have been dried 
to supply the fuel necessary to boil the small refuse potatoes which 
they glean, if I may so term it, from the general digging of the neigh- 
bouring crops !—Think of such a family, on a winter's day, wandering 
along the country with not always the degree of covering necessary 
for decency, never that sufficient for warmth ;—look at the bare legs, 
mottled blue with cold, and scarred with burns which they have 
scarcely felt, when, in their eagerness to profit by the permission to 
warm themselves, they have almost put their limbs into the fire !— 
The mother deploring the existence of her children, and looking with 
double sadness at the inclemency of a day of storm, when they must 
remain within their cabin, destitute both of food and warmth—their 
bed, on which they try to sleep away some of the hours of misery, a 
heap of worn-out straw, without other covering than the tattered 
cloak, a piece of an old sack, or, may be, the remains of a blanket, 
which you would think too vile a rag to hang out amongst your peas as 
a scarecrow! This is no fancy-drawn picture—J know several fami- 
lies equally destitute. 

We have heard muzh of late of the evils of sub-letting, and a bill, I 
believe, is in force to remedy some of them. It has not fallen within 
my means generally to investigate the tenures on which the poor inha- 
bitants hold their mud cabins; for, where I cannot relieve, I shrink 
from questioning the poor—their wretchedness I respect. But I know 
the great majority tell me they “ live under a poor man ;” they often 
give, as rent, the heap of manure which they have collected and made 
with a diligence and success that you English could not comprehend 
might be achieved, where the proprietor of this source of profit ‘pos- 
sesses no animals but a few hens, or perhaps a pig. This dunghill, 
which, therefore, you need not wonder is placed at their door, for it is 
their riches, will frequently procure them land on which to set pota- 
toes, that will chiefly support them through the year. Farmers give 
their worn out quarter or half-quarter of an acre of land to those who can 
manure it; and if, by labour and the sale of the pig, the rent of the 
cabin has been paid, and enough potatoes procured for seed, the man 
is in a thriving state, and his family, though, in the spring of the year, 
they may have subsisted on one meal a day, and ‘are never half-clad, 
may still be considered very well off. 

The scantiness or abundance of the potatoe crop is the chief cri- 
terion of the degree of starvation which is to be the lot of the ma- 
jority. The farmers give in proportion ; and the poor who have them 
of their own, or who purchase them, equally depend for comfortable 
subsistence on their abundance. In years where they have failed, I 
have known families, of which the father enjoys constant employment 
every day in the year, reduced to one meal in the tw hours. 
What, then, is the degree of starvation of those who in abundant 
seasons depend on charity? Last spring, though there had not been 
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an absolute failure of potatoes, they were very dear ; and [ will give 
you one instance of the sufferings endured by a family consisting of a 
man, his wife, and five children, the eldest a girl about twelve years 
old. The man, whose name is Donough, usually works with a 
farmer who feeds him, and gives him seven-pence a day; but in the 
scarcest part of the spring, the farmer diminished his number of 
labourers, and this poor man could find no employment. He left 
home to seek for work, and at the end of three weeks returned 
scarcely able, through weakness from want of food, to crawl to his 
door. His wife was not in a much better condition;—they begged 
from the neighbours, but what they got was only sufficient to pre- 
serve them from actual famine ;—they constantly passed two days with- 
out food—their children would, as she expressed it to me, “ ge 

megrims in their heads through emptiness, and then they would fall 
down on the floor, and sleep—but they would groan in their sleep, 
and their father would cry out, ‘ Well, thank God, they will die, and be 
out of their pain before morning, and I shall not hear those heart- 
breaking moans any longer.’” The father could scarcely endure his 
home where he witnessed such things. What did the mother feel? 
She regretted that she was a wife and mother, and all the fond over- 
flowing warm feelings of nature, the best emotions of the heart, were 
turned to bitterness and despair;—she wished to stand alone in the 
world, she hugged her infants in agony, and prayed God would take 
them! But they lived through their sufferings. Summer came, and 
with it employment; hay-making, gleaning, and, above all, the po- 
tatoes. ‘They lived through their sufferings, to endure them probably 
again, or, if not equal misery, something very nearly approaching to 
it. At this moment, I am supporting a family where the father is in 
the ague, and the wife lying-in of her sixth child. You would think 
their cabin not good enough for a cow-shed ;—the bed the poor 
woman lies on is not as warm as the litter in your dog-kennel. Their 
landlord is a man who holds an acre and a half of ground, and finds 
it difficult enough to support his own family; yet he is very patient 
for their rent, a pound a year, which I cannot imagine how they ever 
pay. — You would scarcely take this woman to belong to the United 
Kingdom ;—her hair hangs in the jagged locks which you see repre- 
sented in prints of the Esquimaux women—filth begrimes her, till 
her naturally fair complexion is imperceptible— her large blue eyes 
look wild and haggard with misery —her tone is that of hopelessness. 
You cannot imagine the dead sad tone of voice which accompanies 
this state of destitution. 

The women suffer far more than the men, they are worse clad, though 
exposed equally to the hardships of the weather; for, if they do not 
labour for the farmer, they are employed in collecting fuel—in making 
up the heap of dung—in begging. And the toil of bringing up their 
children adds to their physical suffering, as much as to their moral: 
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duce dirt and neglect; their features quickly acquire the sharp hard 
lines of habitual suffering, their persons all the tokens of squalor, their 
characters the recklessness of despair. Yet have they warmer feel- 
ings of relationship than any other people. I have found what might 
even be termed sentimental delicacy of feeling, amongst those who 
have only not been reduced to the last stage of living by “ Pesging 
their bit.” I have known the wife hide her illness and suffering 

her husband, “ that he might not fret,” or spend his money in trying 
to get her bread, when she was unable to swallow potatoes. I have 
known them give up the likelihood of permanent employment in a 
distant »art of the country, in order to stay and watch the last years 
of their helpless parents—as my poor woman at Balrothery said to 
me, “ Sure I would not leave my mother, if the paving stones of the 
road were made of silver;” and I have seen an old miserable half 
blind hen cherished more than the “ laying pullet,” whose eggs were 
to purchase the only new clothing that was to cover the child, —I 
have seen this hen helped to her perch near the fire, because it had 
been the mother’s hen — the last remaining token of the parent who 
had been buried ten years ago ! 

What must be the hearts of people whom even misery cannot chill to 
the neglect of affection, though it renders them utterly careless of them- 
selves ? and what right have men to talk to such people of the 

ion and misery attendant upon early marriages? It is not the 
law of nature that entails such misery; the cause exists in the arbi- 
trary arrangements of our laws and social system. I eall aloud upon 
you who have the power to attract attention, to tell the public what 
is the state of misery in Ireland. The demagogues threaten when 
they talk of political disabilities——-I do not threaten when I tell of 
sufberings that strike at the very foundation of ‘society,—sufferings, 
which it is a disgrace to a country calling itself Christian, to permit. I 
know the pvor-laws are deprecated in Ireland—I judge not whether 
wisely or not — but I am certain men can have no right to pass by on 
the other side and leave these wretches to perish, telling them to clothe 
and provide for themselves by industry, when there is no field on which 
they can exercise their industry. The longer this misery remains the 
more idle must the population become, the more unable to labour 
even when work is found them. Prudence then alone would teach 


It is vain to talk of the moral degradation of their religion — 
starving people must be degraded. Superstition and bigotry can 
have no such objects on which to fasten as on the suffering, wh 
exist by beggary, or who are in that state of destitution and hopeless- 
ness in which the imagination becomes excited and depraved. ‘The 
miserable instinctively turn their eyes to heaven; and religious feel- 
ings (if they can be called religious) sway those breasts, from whence 
habitual abject want may have driven all sound judgment and 
teal mene The grossest forms of the an Catholic relig 

and com- 
fort for the idle and starving people. Thus’ of them as im- 
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mortal souls to be saved—as fellow-creatures of like passions with 
ourselves —as the population of a. fine country—as a most important 
portion of the people whom you are called upon to rule, (for, though an 
individual and an English member in your capacity of “ parliament 
man,” you are called upon by duty to rule them,)—consider them 
in a point of view political, philosophical, moral, or humane,—all 
unite in the first cry of nature, and tell you to give them food. While 
the people can find no employment, and are unprovided for, on what 
right can property hug itself in its own security? We-can have no 
right to revel while others starve. The evil I know is great, but it 
should be met manfully; you are unacquainted with the habitual suf- 
ferings of the Irish poor, notwithstanding the constant attention which 
parliament and commissioners have been bestowing on the country. 
The Irish members may know more than they tell; ignorant of any 
positive scheme of radical improvement, they may advocate education, 
emancipation, emigration, and think too much interference hurtful to 
the internal condition of a country, leaving individuals to take care of 
their own concerns. But, in my opinion of the peverty and misery 
of Ireland, it demands interference. The political grievances are 
rather symptoms than causes: they aggravate the malady no doubt, 
and demand instant attention—but, considered as party-questions,—in 
which light they appear to me alone ever to be considered,—they 
strike not at the root. of the evil. I wish to call your attention to 
Ireland, as a humane and philosophical man, not as a political par- 
tisan of any school. I fear my letter is too tedious to propitiate you— 
but I know your good heart, and I assure you it would bleed, if you 
saw what I daily witness. 





THE EASTERN STORY-TELLERS. 


Ir is a circumstance, even in a philosophical point of view, by no 
means undeserving of attention, that at no time has any of the nations, 
now professing the Mohammedan faith, possessed @ drama. The 
ancient courts of Memphis, Jerusalem, and Susa; the modern of Bag- 
dad, Cairo, Cordova, and Ispahan, though, in every other branch of 
luxury and splendour, vying with or surpassing all others of ancient or 
modern times, never enumerated among their sources of enjoyment 
the imitation of the scenes of many-coloured life by the combined 
efforts of several individuals. Yet in Greece and Italy on the one side, 
in Hindostan and China on the other, the theatre arose in every city 
and town of eminence. Even the simple islanders of the South Sea 
had a rude pantomimic mode of representing the events and the busi- 
ness of actual life. | 
It would be perhaps idle to seek to point out any general cause of 
this fact; for what argument would apply to the state of society in 
in’ the animal lndip ion? rae my ty erga 
case. lia or as, under every of ‘society, 
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has, with these nations, supplied the place of the drama ; and we at 
once find our reply—the story-teller. 

Rude nations, such as were our Gothic sires, the Huns of Attila, 
and the old Romans, according to Niebuhr, used to divert their leisure, 
after the feast, by listening to the deeds of their fathers sung in mea- 
sured language to the accompaniment of the harp or pipe, by the poet 
or minstrel. Fictitious heroes and fictitious events, where magic lent 
its aid to increase the interest, were also sung; and gradually these 
essays ripened into the drama. But in the east, by the skill of the 
narrators, the art of story-telling was brought to a high degree of per- 
fection; and this perhaps it may have been that prevented the growth 
of the scene and theatre. The story-teller, in fact, is what Matthews 
is, compared to the regular companies of Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. In his own person he combines the talents of many 5; and 
his power of interesting and detaining an audience is fully equal to 
theirs. 

Accordingly, throughout the Mohammedan East, the story-tellers are 
everywhere to be met; and in the cities, they are so numerous as to 
form, like the trades, a corporation, under a particular head called the 
Sheikhul-Meddah, or Sheikh of the coffee-house narrators. In all 
places, and at all hours, they are ready to produce their wares; and 
everywhere they are sure to find an eager and attentive audience. 
** Sail,” says Mr. Von Hammer, “ down the Tigris, or up the Nile; 
travel through the deserts of Irak, or the delicious plains of Syria; 
seek the valleys of the Hejaz, or the delightful solitudes of Yemen ; 
every where you will meet professional story-tellers, in listening to 
whose tales the people find their greatest amusement. They are to 
be seen in the tent of the Bedoween and the hut of the Fellah ; in the 
village coffee-houses, as well as in those of Damascus, Cairo, and 
Bagdad.” In the amusing adventures of Hajji Baba, the style and 
manner of the story-teller will be found admirably portrayed ; and the 
ruse of breaking off in the most interesting part of the narrative, and 
deferring the remainder till the succeeding evening, will illustrate the 
division of the Thousand and One Nights, and the artifice of the inge- 
nious sultaness to obtain the respite of another day. 7 

But the art is not confined to the story-teller by profession. Private 
individuals, particularly in the camps of the Arabian deserts, often 
excel in this talent; and when the cool of eveni approaches, the 
Bedoweens crowd around a member of their welsipeselie so gifted, to 
drink in with eager ears the tales of romance and wonder that flow 
from his eloquent lips. The celebrated orientalist just quoted gives, on 
another occasion, an animated and picturesque description—and highly 
valuable as taken immediately from nature—of a Bedoween audience 
and narrator; of which description we shall attempt to convey some 
notion. «noel 

To form an accurate idea of the magi er which tales of spirits . 
and enchantment exert over the lalany Sdbdicinatiaie and ‘feel- 
ings of the Arab, one must have heard them delivered by the lips of 
an expert narrator to a circle of Bedoweens,—a race who, as their 
prophet describes them, delight in PR tI 
must have seen these collected and closely circles, 
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the midst of cities and in the coffee-houses, where idle auditors, effemi- 
nately reclined on sofas and pillows, slowly sipping the juice of the 
berry of Mocha and the smoke of tobacco, resign themselves to the 
impressions with which the eloquence of the narrator soothes the ear by 
well-rounded periods, and by the magic of neatly-cadenced prose, richly 
interspersed with verse, One must also have seen circles of Bedo- 
weens crowd with close shoulders around the narrator of the desert, 
when the burning sun has sunk behind the sandhills, and the thirsty 
ground sips up the cooling dew. No less eagerly do they devour the 
tales and fables which they have already perhaps heard a hundred 
times, but which, nevertheless, thanks to the mobility of their imagina- 
tion and the skill and talent of the narrator, still operate upon them 
with all the strength of novelty. One must have seen these children 
of the desert ; how they move and act; how they melt away in tender 
feelings, and kindle up in rage; how they pant in anxiety and again 
recover their breath ; how they laugh and weep ; how they participate 
with the narrator and the hero of the tale in the magic of the descrip- 
tions and the madness of passions. It is a real drama, but one in 
which the spectators also are actors. Is the hero of the tale threatened 
with imminent danger ?—they all shudder and cry aloud, La, la, la, 
Istaghfer Allah. No! no! no! God prevent it! Is he in the thick 
of the battle, mowing down, with his sword, the ‘roops of the enemy ?— 
they grasp theirs, and spring up as if they would fly to his aid. Is he 
betrayed into the snares of treachery and faithlessness ?—their forehead 
contracts in wrinkles of angry displeasure; they cry out, The curse of 
God upon the traitors! Falls he at length bereath the superior num- 
bers of his foes ?—then their bosom heaves forth a long and glowing 
Ah !—accompanied by the usual blessing of the dead, God’s mercy be 
upon him! may he rest in peace! When, on the other hand, he comes 
back victorious, and crowned with glory, from the conflict,—loud cries 
of Praise God the Lord of Hosts! rend the air. Descriptions of the 
beauties of nature, and especially of the spring, are received with a 
many times repeated Taib/ taib! Well! well! And nothing can equal 
the pleasure that sparkles in their eyes when the narrator leisurely 
and con amore draws a full length portrait of female beauty.—They 
listen with silent and breathless attention, and when at length the 
story-teller concludes his description with the exclamation, Praised 
be God who has created beautiful woman ! they all cry out in full cho- 
rus, with the inspiration of wonder and gratitude, Praised be God who 
has created beautiful woman! Forms like this, frequently interspersed 
in the course of the discourse, and lengthened out with well-known 
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‘ne night or his exhausted lungs compel him to break off his tale, which 
me Se eto come to an end if he were to comply with the wishes of 
his auditors. A story-teller, moreover, never ends his tale with the even- 
ing, but breaks off in one of the most interesting parts of it, promising 
to give the continuation or conclusion of it the next evening ; and if it 
really ends in the beginning of the next evening, he immediately com- 
mences another, of which the continuation is again put off till. the 
following evening, and thus evening and evening are woven together 
by a series of stories. : 

These social rings closed around the story-teller,in which the Be- 
doween, either listening to, or himself relating, tales, passes half the 
night, and enjoys, after the burning heat of day, the refreshing cool- 
ness, are called, by a peculiar name, Musamerit, that is, Discourse in 
bright moon, or starlight nights; and Es-semir is the appellation of 
him who delights or takes a lead in these nocturnal discourses, in 
which, when the narrative is finished, and not till then, the company 
converse on the contents of it, and its wonderful events. The more 
wonderful a story is, the surer it is of producing its effects upon the 
auditors ; and the wonderful, be it ever so incredible, or ever so worn- 
out, always finds a welcome reception, 

. « « quodcunque volet, poscat sibi fabula credi— 


and the narrator never runs any danger of any of the auditors checking 
him with a , 

Quodcunque ostendis mihi, sic incredulus odi 
in the sense of Horace. In general, several of the pee in Horace’s 
Art of Poetry hold good for the Arabian narrators only in a contrary 
sense ; and diametrically opposed to the entire spirit and character of 
an Arabian tale is his precept to the poetic narrator. 

Semper ad eventum festinat ; et in medias res 

Non seciis ac notas, auditorem rapit ; 
The Arab begins every tale as far back as ever it is possible,—nay, 
it is even an especial artifice of the narrator, instead of hurrying the 
auditor into the middle of the scene, to lead him about through two 
or three halls of entrance, so that he remains for a long time uncertain 
of where the true approach to the scene of the tale really will be. But 
if the Arabian narrator follows so little this rh Als he attends 





so much the more closely to the one immediately | 
Atque ita menti i i Temiscet, 
Prine ne se a ype hy + se imum. , . 
The more wonderful and the more varied a tale is from beginning 
to end, the more it claims the approbation and admiration of the 
hearers ; and hence the great and well-merited fame of the Thousand 
and One Nights, the mere translation of which was a valuable enjoy- 
ment for the genius of Pope, though it could give no relish to the taste 
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of Warburton, 
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THE NORTHERN FRONTIERS OF TURKEY. 


Tue various nations of which European Turkey is composed may be 
classed into five different races:—Turks, Greeks, Albanians, Sclavo- 
nians, and Valachians. The two first are sufficiently well known ;— 
not so the other three, who occupy the northern provinces of the em- 
pire, from the Adriatic to the Euxine. Indeed the whole of that wide 
belt ae along the Save and the Danube, and north of the great 
chain of the Hemus mountains, is little frequented by travellers, and its 
topography is but vaguely ascertained. It is a region of barbarously 
sounding names, inhabited by a semi-barbarous people, under a more 
than barbarous government; and we know little of such countries as 
Bosnia, Croatia, Bulgaria, and Servia, beyond the mere catalogue. As, 
however, in that struggle which, sooner or later, must end in the dis- 
memberment of the Ottoman dominions, those provinces will neces- 
sarily become the theatre of war, and as their populations cannot be 
neutral in such a conflict, we will endeavour to throw some light on 
that confused portion of European statistics. 

Albania has been often confounded with Epirus, The chain of 
Pindus and the Acroceraunian mountains, which are a branch of the 
former, divide these two provinces ; Albania lying on the northern, 
and Epirus on the southern side of the chain. Albania is the ancient 
Greek or Macedonian Illyrium; it extends north as far as Austrian 
Dalmatia. The Albanian language is peculiar, and quite different 
from the Sclavonian. It is eta a remnant of the old Illyric lan- 
guages which have been lost ; but it has, however, many words of Greek 
or Latin origin. It has no written alphabet ;—but its sounds have 
much similarity with those of the French, among others the French 
w and the 7. The Albanians call their country Skip, and themselves 
Skipitar. The name of Arnauts or Arvanites, which the Turks have 
given them, is of Greek origin. The Albanians make use of the Greek 
language in writing, and in all public transactions. These people ap- 
pear to be a very ancient race, perhaps the descendants of the ancient 
Illyrians, who were once partly subjected to the kings of Macedonia 
and Epirus, and afterwards, in the same manner, to the Romans; their 
remoteness and their mountains protecting them from total subjuga- 
tion, as well as from the subsequent irruption of the northern barba- 
rians. In the time of the crusades, Albania was a great thoroughfare 
for the western Christians, and the chroniclers of the time speak of it 
as a populous and warlike nation ; many of the people followed the for- 
tunes of the crusaders and spread-themselves over Greece. Even 
now great part of eastern Greece, and some districts of the Morea 
and of the islands, are peopled with Albanians, who have remained 
Christians; and, what is more remarkable, there are Albanian colo- 
nists to be found on the other side of the Adriatic, in the mountains of 
Abruzzo in the kingdom of Naples, who still speak a distinct language, 
and preserve the dress and manners of their country. 

Albania is one of the most populous provinces of Turkey. It is 
said to contain nearly one million of inhabitants. All the men are 
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soldiers, and they enlist, like the Swiss, into the service of various 
countries, without troubling themselves about the merits of the cause 
they fight for. They have long served in the Ottoman armies; they 
form an effective corps in the pay of the Pasha of /'gypt, Mehemed 
Ali, who is himself an Albanian by birth: and they are found also in 
the service of the regencies of Barbary. The king of Naples used 
formerly to have regiments of Albanians who were cousidered as very 
good soldiers. Sober and economical, but great marauders, they amass 
considerable money in their campaigns; and those -vho survive the 
fortune of war return to their native valleys to end treir days in com- 
parative affluence. The Albanians have often rendered themselves 
formidable to the Porte. In the time of the famous Scanderbeg they 
withstood all its power; in the war of the Morea in the last century 
they revolted against the Ottomans; and under the late Ali Pasha 
they might have conquered Turkey, had Ali been less a barbarian. 

The Albanians are divided into various feudal or municipal common- 
wealths, often at variance -with one another, and they are de facto 
independent of the Porte. There are Turkish governors in Albania, 
among whom the Pashas of Berat, and of Scodra or Scutari, are the 
most important: but they are generally natives; their authority is 
less arbitrary, and they are less dependent on the Sultan; and their 
office in most cases descends from father to son. The famous Ali 
Pasha of Jannina, having conquered two-thirds of Albania, had de- 
stroyed many of the beys or feudal despots; but since his death 
things have gone back to the old system. Omer Brione is now one 
of the principal Albanian chiefs. 

The Christian Albanians, who do not amount to one-third of the 
population, wear arms and follow the same pursuits as their Mussul- 
man brethren. In the event of a general invasion of the Turkish 
empire by the Russians, much will depend upon the conduct of the 
Albanians; and the power that shall have them for enemies will 
meet with a most formidable obstacle to its success. Under a native 
chief of trust and abilities, these people might yet act a considerable 
part in the approaching crisis in the east. Little faith, however, is 
to be placed in them by strangers, their mercenary and lawless cha- 
racter being proverbial. 

The country of Epirus proper lies to the south of Albania, and ex- 
tends to the gulph of Ambracia, which divides it from Acarnania or 
western Greece. Epirus is a Greek country, in manners, religion, 
and language, although some of its northern and maritime districts 
are also peopled with Albanians, part of whom are Mussulmans ; but 
the interior of the country is essentially Greek. Since the death of 
Ali Pasha this unfortunate country has been the theatre of cruel per- 
secutions against the Christian part of the i 

To the north of Albania is situated the Turkish province of Bosnia, 
which is part of the ancient Mesia;.it is hemmed in between the 
Austrian territories of Dalmatia, Croatia and Sclavonia, and forms the 
most advanced projection of the Ottoman dominions on the side of 
Germany. Bosnia extends as far as the river Sava, which divides it 
from the Austrian dominions. The Bosniacs, as well as the Servians 
and Bulgarians, are of Sclavonian race, and speak a dialect of that 
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language, like the Dalmatians, Croats and Sclavonians who live under 
the Austrian empire. The Bosniacs are robust and brave; their 
country was for a long time the seat of war between Austria, Venice, 
and the Turk; and the people have since remained in a barbarous 
state. A pasha rules them from his residence at Serai. They are 
partly Mussulmans and partly Christians. The latter form the ma- 
jority of the population, and are again subdivided between Catholic 
and Greek. ‘Turkish Croatia is a small province adjoining Bosnia. 
The Mohamedan Bosniacs live still undera sort of hereditary feudal 
government ; the chiefs are called Agas, and are obliged to serve the 
Sultan in person, accompanied by a certain number of their vassals. 
The troops of Bosnia and of Albania, therefore, constitute a sort of 
auxiliary force, like the Hungarian cavalry in the Austrian service. 
This very condition of those two provinces, and the difficult nature of 
the country, render the Bosniacs and Albanians the most warlike 
people of Turkey. 

The province or kingdom of Servia is the most civilized of the Turco- 
Sclavonian states. The Servian is a written language, and is con- 
sidered as one of the most polished of the Sclavonian dialects.* They 
make use of it almost exclusively, both for civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs. The Servians are Christians of the Greek church; the few Mus- 
sulmans among them live'in the towns. At the beginning of the last 
century, when Prince Eugene took Belgrade, part of the country was 
given up to Austria by treaty, but was restored to the Turks in conse- 
quence of the bad success of the succeeding wars. Austria, however, 
still seems to claim a sort of protectorate over Servia. In our times 
the famous Czerni Georges revolted against the Porte ;' and since his 
death the Servians have obtained privileges, by which they are more 
independent than the other Ottoman subjects. They wear arms, and 
have their own municipal administration. 


_ We must say a word here of the Turkish military feudal system. 
When the Ottoman Sultans conquered the territories of the Byzan- 
tine empire they bestowed some of the lands upon the soldiers ; with 
other portions they endowed mosques ; and another part they gave for 
life to their own officers, or to. those chieftains who had embraced 
Islamism. This was the case in Asia Minor, and in Albania, Bosnia, 
and Macedonia. An aga or feudal chief can obtain leave, for a sum 
of money, to bestow his fief on his son; but if he neglect this pre- 
caution, at his death the estate is sold by auction, or more often be- 
comes the subject of petty wars between rival pretenders. According 
to the original custom, at the death of a feudal chieftain, his estate 
reverted to the Sultan, who, after drawing one year’s income, bestowed 
it as a reward upon some officer, or on the son of an aga; but the 
exercise of this right is become obsolete, and even the courtiers of the 
Seraglio would not, among the Albanians, and Bosniacs, or the Turco- 
mans of Asia, dare to deprive the heir of his father’s property. In the 
Asiatic provinces all the fiefs are become hereditary by custom. The 
* The Servians have a poetry. A Servian of the name of Vick has published a col- 
Jection Aw phere Veer at Leipsic, in 1824, in three volumes, from which 
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Turcoman chiefs live like patriarchs ; and, in ease of need, take the 
field with whole tribes of their shepherds and labourers. Hence the 
immense number of Asiatic troops which the Porte: can call to its 
assistance. This sort of force, little available in an offensive war, 
would become formidable as a defence against an invader, especially 
were the war carried into the heart of the empire. 

According to Malte-Brun there are more than nine hundred great 
fiefs in European Turkey, and about eight thousand of second rank, 
and nearly the same number in Asia, Several families, such. as that 
of Kara~Osman Oglu, and the Khans of the Crimea, have ruled for 
ages over entire provinces. The descendants of the latter family, 
who took refuge in Romania after the Russian conquest, have even 
pretensions to the throne of Constantinople. 

The province of Bulgaria, the third Turco-Sclavonian state, extends 
to the east of Servia, along the southern bank of the Danube and as 
faras the Black Sea. It is divided on the south from Romania, by 
the chain of the Mount Hemus, the last natural barrier of the Ottoman 
capital. The Bulgarians are mostly Christians of the Greek church, 
speaking both Sclavonian and Greek ; there are, however, more Mus- 
sulmans to be found among them than in Servia. The Bulgarians 
are an industrious people; their country is fertile, but they are igno- 
rant and illiterate. Bulgaria has more than a million of inhabitants. 
In the event of the Russians crossing the Danube, this province will 
become the theatre of war. The fortresses of Vidin, of Silistria, and 
of Rudsehuck, defend the pass of the river. Bulgaria suffered much 
during the last wars; and the Mussulman part of the population was 
nearly destroyed, partly by the sword and afterwards by the plague. 

It may be observed that the Sclavonian nations have taken no part 
in the present Greek war. ‘The Albanians have sent some auxiliary 
troops to join those of the Sultan, but they have acted im general with 
a sort of reserve and indifference in the struggle. 

The vast provinces of Valachia and Moldavia may be now con- 
sidered as virtually detached from the Ottoman empire. : These two 
provinces submitted to pay a tribute to the Ottomans, reserving to 
themselves the right of choosing their own national prinees to govern 
them. But at the beginning of the eighteenth century the Porte deprived 
them of this privilege, and appointed a Greek of i to 
each provinee, under the title of Hospodar. Since that time both 
Greeks and Turks have enriched themselves at the expense:of the 
Valachians and Moldavians. The Hospodars and their courtiers 
managed to amass enormous wealth, while, on the other side, Turkish 
intendants came regularly every year with a firman in hand to seize 
sheep, butter, cheese, and wood, for the supply of the capital, at the 
price they chose to fix, for those two provinces were called the Sul- 


(an’s pantry. Count Salaberry, in his description of Valachia, gives 
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Latin, and call themselves’: Rumuni or Rumniasti. The people of 
Transylvania have the same origin ;. but since their annexation to the 
Austrian empire they have become much Germanized. Under the 
government of the.Greek Hospodars in the two. principalities, many 
of the native nobles or boyards have enfranchised their serfs and en- 
abled them to acquire property. The sons of the boyards frequented 
the European schools, and colleges have been founded at Jassy and 
Bucharest. ‘The Rumniasti language has hardly any literature, except 
some books of prayers. M. Rosetti, a gentleman of Bucharest, re- 
siding at Leipsic, has lately made an attempt to establish a journal 
in that language. The Valachians are a fine race, and their women 
remarkably handsome. They are a mild and intelligent people, al’ 
though indolent and ignorant. Their country, as well as Moldavia, 
is naturally very fertile. The name of Valachians, which means, in 
Sclavonian, shepherds, was given to them in consequence of the early 
emigrations of these people with their cattle to the south of the 
Danube ; and many of their descendants inhabit to this day the chain 
of mount Pindus, and several parts of Macedonia and Thracia, where 
they lead a pastoral life in its almost primitive simplicity. They had 
built a town in Macedonia, called Voscopolis, which was very flourish- 
ing a century ago; but the Albanian marauders destroyed it, and the 
people emigrated into Hungary, where the Valachians constitute a 
considerable part of the population of that kingdom, preserving their 
language and manners, distinct from the Sclavonian and Magyar, or 
Hungarian populations. 

The Valachians and Moldavians are almost all Christians of the 
Greek church, and they have adopted the Sclavonian alphabet. Va- 
lachia reckons something less than a million of inhabitants, and Mol- 
davia about half that number. Formerly Moldavia extended also 
beyond the Pruth ; but the Russian conquests fixed that river as the 
boundary. 

The greatest confusion prevails generally in Turkish statistics. The’ 
Turks keep no registers, ‘and it is only by comparison and approxima- 
tion that we can get at the probable numbers of the population of the 
countries under their dominion. Even the capitation tax is not a safe 
guide for reckoning the Christian population ; for it appears that the 
gross amount of the tax upon a whole province being once fixed, no 
attention is paid to the decrease of inhabitants, which hae taken place 
in almost every Turkish country, and the repartition only falls heavier 
en the survivors: The calculation of travellers and of geographers 
differ, therefore, considerably this point. Taking a medium, 
the probable amount appears to be nearly the following: , 
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nearly one million Albanians, and one: million anda ha 5 
or Rumniasty.,.The Greeks and Turks: are scattered ‘iwvevery pro 
vince, and, the Albanians and Valachians: are ‘also found ‘in’ colonies 
out. of their respective countries. Again, if we classify ‘the population 
by religions, we have about three millions of Mussulmans /‘including 
the Albanian and Sclavenian. proselytes, six millions’ ofChristians’ of 
the Greek church, not quite half a million of) Catholics;:and the rest 
Jews: sins : mid jules sidevoveni 
With regard. to Asiatie Turkey, the calculations are ‘stil méream- 
certain. Asia Minor, or Anadouli, as the Turks: call it, is supposed to 
contain about five millions, almost all Mussulmans and genuine’ Turks i 
Syria about three millions, Armenia a million and a-halfjand th 
country between Mesopotamia, Irak, and Curdistan,°twe millions; 
making about eleven millions.and a half in Asiatic Tarkey, aiid about 
twenty-one millions for the whole Ottoman empirey Bgypt not inchided? 
Out of all these immense territories, Asia Minor is the only partowhere 
the Turks constitute really the: mass-of: the Faas nmeersaies it:waw? the 
cradle of their empire. . For the rest, with: the har agra Constar- 
tinople, they may be considered as military colonists,>: Theygarrison 
the fortresses, till up the offices, or live upon feudal income; 
ment salaries, monopolies, and extortions™upow) thee y 
They are. all armed, and expected to do military duty) Few6fthen 
cultivate the ground. lt must also be observed,that among: the Bur! 
pean Turks, onlya small proportion are of Parkish-originjar' Osmat~ 
lees, their number having been swelled-up by'renegades'frem alb the 
countries submitted to their.sway. 718g only 21 Li—tloeti yuan 
At the present time, when writers on eastern ‘affairs ate either“ in- 
fected with a real or pretended admiration of the Turkish ¢huteéter! of 
given to the opposite excess, of despising; beyond all 
their habits, and their institutions, we may refer our seuders(t 
author who writes sensibly and impartially, and whotwas qitéartied 
away by any particular hestility to the: Ottomans. ''{Phe tate MPA [ite- 
- wacaatiery ‘On the Greatness:and Dekay of thee Durkisy 
pire,’ published since the beginnitig of the ge ab = tye 
examined the: pebabilidecachiesiatoatiabe niente wv 
the question, Have the Turks: degenerated fromowhat theiroinicestors’ 
were at of the conquest Hr ipecicnsy apres pane 
have now the same character and the same: qualities,-good Jat 
with which the authors of the-fifteenth century have represertedtierti/ 
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ciples of public right ; they are alive to a sentiment of honour, but in- 
sensible to pity ; they are attached to the monarchy, though they revolt 
against the reiguing sultan; they are gross and sensual in their ideas 
of though moderate in the indulgence of their ions, and 
they bear, without murmuring, a sudden transition from uxury to pri- 
vations ; they are generally.good parents and husbands, in spite of 
polygamy, which is, however, not universal among them, and is with 
most a matter only of vanity and pomp; they are capable of exalted 
friendships, but also prone to atrocious revenge ; their courage is some- 

imes displayed by an almost chivalric temerity, and at other times by 
a stoical indifference ; they will rush regardless of numbers into the 
enemy’s ranks, or allow themselves to be slaughtered with the pipe in 
their mouth ; they pass with inconceivable calmness from a palace to 
exile, from a throne to the scaffold; they Jay down their life with the 
same coolness with which they have immolated their victims, for they 
consider themselves as the humble slaves or fearful ministers of an 
irrevocable destiny. Such is still now, as in the fifteenth century, the 
bulk of the Turkish population. There is, however, one class among 
them profoundly corrupt, and that is the body composing the court of 
the Sultan, of which the courts of the Pashas are like so many colonies. 
To all the vices of a grasping, oppressive, sanguinary despotism, the 
courtiers unite an effeminacy and baseness of spirit which render 
them unfit for deeds of valour. Hunting, the favourite exercise of the 
early Sultans, is now abandoned, and the great would fain exchange 
the manly habit of riding for the effeminate palanquin of India. 

Formerly six ministers composed the Turkish council. A clever 
vizir, like Kouprougli, often acted without any council. Now, since 
the changes introduced by Selim, thirty officers, civil and military, sit 
in the divan. This change, without producing any of the advantages 
of constitutional governments, has done away with the only one that 
is peculiar to despotism—secrets of state are no lo inviolable. 
The drogomans, the secretaries, have been known to barter them to 
the rebel pashas, and even to foreign powers. Besides the council, 
there is another, and an invisible power, more influential than the 
ministry itself—it is the party of the Seraglio, as it is called at Con- 
stantinople, composed of favourites, eunuchs, and the agents of the 
Sultana-mother. These are again divided into factions, and they 
thwart the power of the ministers, and of the Sultan himself. Hence 
the uncertainty and want of stability of measures, with which the 
Porte is reproached. - 

Of the Ottoman finances, even the ministers themselves have no 
correct estimate. The tithe, or land-tax, the capitation-tax, and the 
custom-house duties, which are farmed to the governors of provinces, 
are the only branches of revenue of which an account is kept at Con- 

i But the requisitions in kind, which extend to all the 
produce of the empire, and which the proprietors are obliged to fur 
nish either gratis, or at the price the director chooses to fix, and which 
are heaped up in immense warehouses, without any entry being 
of them—the produce of confiscations, which is | 
on the alteration of the —all these go to swell the 
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With regard to religion, the Ottoman government, bas: essentially 
altered the spirit of the Koran, by rendering it subsérvient to political 
despotiso. Mahomet, bern in an independent country, whose people 
were avcustomed to jive in tribes, under the patriarchal. rule of their 
sheiks, knew the value of civil liberty, and he proclaimed in his code 
equality before God and the law. But, by giving himself as @,prophet, 
he established at the same time a theocratie despotism, which, probably 
without his assent, passed to the caliphs, and from them to the Ottoman 
Sultans. The simplicity of Arabian manners was lost in the military 
feudality of a great conquering nation. The Oulemas of Constanti- 
nople have never displayed the talents, nor exerted’ the authority of 
their sacred character; the military caste gained the ascendancy over 
them, and letters yielded to the sword. Education has, therefore, 
been universally neglected. Even the great of the empire do) not 
think of bestowing information on their children, who, they know, 
will not inherit their fathers’ property. Thus the equality before the 
law proclaimed by the Koran, has been distorted into an equality 
before the Sultan, who is become the sole dispenser of that law. 

But, with all these enormous abuses, what will become of. this 
diseased and tottering empire? M. Malte-Brun discards the idea of 
its ever falling by the hands of its rebellious pashas, as experience has 
proved that these rebellions, even when successful, do not last beyond 
the life of one man. Such was the ease with Paswan Oglu, with 
Djezzar, and even with the formidable Ali Pasha; and sueh may still 
be ‘the case at the death of Mehemet Ali of Egypt. . These: satraps 
never think of founding a dynasty ; the feeling of hereditary property, 
even paternal pride and vanity, have little influence on, the, Turks. 
But, besides the Sultans, the pashas, and their military satellites, is 
there nothing else in Turkey ? There are, as we have seen, tenor twelve 
different nations, who hate each other as cordially as they. hate. their 
masters. ‘The Copts, the Syrians, the Arabs, the Kurds, the Druses,/the 
Tarcomans, and the Armenians, in Asia ; and the Greeks, S¢lavonians, 
Albanians, and Valachians, im Europe,—all these, in case ofa dissolu- 
tion of the imperial power, would find themselves emancipated. |. For 
the present, the ‘Turks, like the ancient Romans, employ, one of 
these nations to check the other, and they have as yet , 
What will all these people do in case of a foreign ‘invasion, which 
might even end inthe capture of Constantinople. by: the. Russians ? 
This is the principal question which it behoves the great, European 
powers, and Russia above all; to consider. The real Turks, the hordes 
of Asia, would contimue to pour in to annoy the invaders}, the /Alba- 
nians, the Bosniaes, and the Macedonian Mahomedans. would probably 
do the same, om their own account; a dreadful anarchy anda war of 
devastation would prevail for in those regions. The Greeks. 
will be'settled ‘in ‘the ‘south ;. Moldavia -and ‘Valachia can/be easily 
annexed to Russia by a. stroke of the Pt re | 
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prying despotism of: Russia or Austria ; and there is enough in central 
‘urkey to occupy the armies of both those powers, even if united, fora 
series of years, and with a most doubtful result. ewer ative 

Baron ‘von’ Valentini, inv his)“, Military: Reflexions,”) marches and 
countermarthes his: armies on the map towards Constantinople ; and 
he allows'two campaigns for the taking! of that ‘place. But does he 
think that, in the meantime, the rest of the empire will quietly look 
on 2? And Constantinople once taken, is the contest over ?) In our opi- 
nion, itwould ‘be then that all “‘ the dogs of war” would be let: loose 
inone genéral and promiscuous conflict: Let us bear in mind that 
Turkey is not one nation, but an assemblage of twenty nations, each 
fierce and’ warlike ; and that such an empire cannot be conquered; as 
Prussia was by Napoleon, in one battle, and by the occupation of the 
capital. When ‘the conqueror has no longer to fight with the Sultan; 
he will have to fight against 'the people, and the latter may prove the 
harder combatant’ of the two, — i 
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We consider it to be utterly impossible for any human being to pon- 
der amidst the weather-beaten columns of Stonehenge, without 
certain awful sensations, somewhat akin to what he would probably 
experience if the sheeted dead around him had uprisen from, their 
sepulchral mounds to bear him company in his conference with the 
mighty ages long gone by; and with’ ‘similar feelings of respectful 
and almost solemn curiosity, ‘we turn to any theory tending to lift the 
mysterious veil which has concealed their real origin and object from 
mortal ken. If it bordered not on impiety to paraphrase the splendid 
queries ‘of Omnipotence, we might feel inclined to address these stu- 
pendous' relies of a people long mumbered with the dead,.and ask, 
* Who laid the measures ‘thereof, or who hath stretched the line upon 
them ? Whereupon are the foundations thereof fastened, or who laid 
the cornerstone thereof?” They are silent ; but tongues of deep re- 
search have answered for them, and assigned dates and periods verging 
on the most remote antiquity, and have even argued, by ingenious and 
plausible reasoning, that they were coeval with the patriarchs of old, 
There is‘ indeed mternal evidence, resting on sound philosophy, that 
he who 'taised ‘these ¢olossal fragments dwelt in Britain, even before 
Abraham! wast ‘But we must not. allow ourselves to, yield to the 
enthusiastic reveties in which we might mdulge by attempting to gaze 
into the infathomable abyss of time. It is our duty togive an i 

of the ‘work “befvre us; dnd; in ‘so doing, we shall condense the 
opinions of others collected from various sources to which we have had 
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first, a course of illustrations and comments relative: to, th Druidi rt ci} 
and Celtic antiquities of the worthy, ape 8 pease fecondiy, @ pa : 
cular account of the Cistertian, Abbey o apr e’y Beith y, & Jong 
and somewhat prolix series of observations and_ rel ins ug other 
minor parochial subjects. Upon the first of these alone i 
tention to treat in any thing like detail) oy ay poe 
Our author’s first object is to prove that the names of, certain pro- 
minent features in his local history, now distinguished hy Apherinoep 
decidedly Christian, are nevertheless of Pagan origin, and. |jttle mare 
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than corruptions of the origina!, suited to the. changes and circum- 
stances of the times. Thus, St. Ann’s hill, commonly, called , hill, 
the highest in the vicinity, he conceives, to be derived from Tanaris, - 
or Taranis, the Celtic god ofthunder. Again, that St. Catherine’s 
hill, and other places of that name, are in reality of Celtic origin from 
Cad-a-kyn, the stronghold of the waters; that the name of ‘the 
Saxon goddess Eoster—(query, whether this wags not derived from the 
eastern Astarte ?)—became our Easter ; and that the many hills asso- 
ciated with the syllable Toot, Taut, or Thor, may be ultimately traced 
to the Pheenician Taautes, or, which is the same thing, the Celtic 
Teutates. All these transformations accorded with a general system 
for reconciling heathen worshippers gradually to a more worthy, ob- 
ject of adoration, With the principle of this theory we quite. agree, 
merely cautioning those who are in¢lined to its unlimited adoption, 
not to allow it to hurry them too far into the fancifitl regions of etymo- 
logical speculations. ) ENT ee ree emery 
The next remark to which we would direct attention is one with 
which we most fully concur, though to some it may assume a some- 
what paradoxical appearance ; it, is, “‘ that the higher we penetrate 
into the regions of ancient mythology, the purer it becomes, as. mor 
clear from the pollutions of human. associations.” Th t the. a 
notions of the Divine essence and. attributes .ori idated from, one 
pure celestial source, there can be no doubt,—and that in time, from a 
variety of causes, the stream became contaminated must be also, d 
mitted as an unquestionable truth ;—and, therefore, ,we hold it €) be 
sound reasoning to conclude, that the creeds of all, nations, 10Y e ver 
separated by space or time, are, in fact, only gradations pa a es 
from original ideas. In the case before us, philosophical an anti- 
quarian researches have afforded a satisfactory clue borer sn “4 
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ling the apparent intricacy in which the subject is involved. c 
of the northern mythologists have an indienne poe wa 
trous worship of India and Egypt,, The earliest. defection fro 
worship of the Deity is generally admitted to have been 
tion of the sun, styled Baalim or Bel, whose templ s and 
generally upon eminences, as the temple, of the God ry 
situated upon a mountain. _ To this worshi follows, as a corol 
inyention of the Zodiacal sphere, under w ich form we ior 

that * the Deity himself was originally designated. | In close ii 
with this idolatry was that of the Ophic or Serpent worship, the, angient 
Egyptians symbolising the world by a blue serpent with yellow scales ; 
that is, as Horus Apollo explained, the firmament spangled with stazs.t 
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i 3 Put 
The Se ent ‘was, by the same people, the s yinbol for the ‘di 
which, ulti igs the ‘great First <1 spend that hai gai mas 
of which, in the classical] of Hindu mytholog ists, i a As ‘sai 

“one is hy and three prt It will readily Fs rest itse elf to 
our readers, that’ other iF aittustobe. might be made to ‘ihe idolatrous - or 
typical. respect for this emblem « of eternity by a reference to, the Scrip ip- 

tures.., Of the significant meaning of the serpents on the Caduceus of 
Mercury vite B.is is aware ; one, as he reminds us, denoting, the power 
with which this deity © 


the other with which 


Pallentes animas eyocat Oreo ; ;, 


Sub tristia Tartara mittit— | Bs if 


and of this vital restoration, he adds, the Druids, who especially v hor 
shipped Mercury, had more knowledge than the Greeks and Romans; 
From Cudworth, a mass of most curious and appropriate information 
on this point might be selected ; but we mast ‘satisfy ae Mii with 
his quotation from Horus Apollo, who tells us that the Egyptians 
pictured a great house or palace within the circumferential "hanes 
of a serpent, because the world is the royal palace of the Deity Tt. His 
reason foo symbolising the Deity under the form of the serpent should 
not be omitted—* the Serpent feeding, as it were, upon its own, body, 
doth aptly signify, that all things generated in the world by Diviné 
Providence, are again resolyed into him.” Philo Biblius, according 
to Sanconiathon, gives the same reason why the Serpent was Neified 
by Taut, or the Egyptian Hermes, “ because it is immortal and re- 
solved into itself.” 

We would, in the next place, speak of the pyramidical or stone 
worship, if we may so call it, in the East. We aretold, with reference 
to this, at hid recat unaccountable te that the Deity was by 

cause his natite is ob- 


oe Beth greatest curiosity of all remains to be Povitota 
Colot Meiitarg) ny led for a key, and unlocking a Hari iron door, 
" : Bes, ged and ancient wall, said he wo ald sho w me the 1 most 
Ree ‘il Tndia. Taking ‘off his hat,” he I mnie v fay into a 
ty overshadowed, xb a Dit od pul pa 
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t is scarcely necessary a eleaaiveaer a Trinity of divme forms, 
mere oy prt oe most ancient mythologies iodlban uty ; and that 
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in, fell dn theft’ kitees) ‘kissed the “ust in the” 
stone, aid robbed their foreheads with it!” Oni ‘this® 
Alexander said, the Hindoos all believe that the’ Alm seate 
personally, though invisibly, for nine hours every day, rer Wat 
the other three hours to Benares. On this. actount,’ the sepoys' dp- 
pretend that Chunar cat never be taken by aii enemy, except between 
the hours of six and nine'in the morning ;' and ‘for the’ “reds, 
and in order, by this sacred neighbourhood, to be out of all danger of 
witchcraft, the kings of Benares, before ‘the Mussulman~'conquest, 
had all the marriages of their family celebrated in’ the ‘ad dining 
palace. I own I felt some little emotion’ in standifig  6n' thi: mhimic 
mount Calasay,—I was struck with the absence of idols, and’ with ‘the 
feeling of propriety, which made even a Hindoo ‘reject’ external sym- 
bols, in the supposed actual presence of the Deity;'and T’'prayed 
inwardly, that God would always preserve in my mind, atid in his’ own 
good time instruct these poor people, in what manner, and how tnily 
he is indeed present both here and everywhere.” ‘That stones of this 
description were Treated us temples, either singly or collectively, ddinits 
of easy proof—the Brahminical and Mithraic rites, In a variety of 
singularly coincident points, being almost the counterparts of those 
practised by Druidical and Scandinavian priests. Thus,’ all in the 
course of officiating walked, with wands of a certain’ length, three 
times round the sacrificial fires, from left to right, according to the 
course of the sun; all were enjoined frequent meditation in secluded 
spots on the mystical syllable expressive of the divine’ firés'’of the 
solar orb; and Tacitus * was so struck with the resetnblance} that he 
asserted the Celts to be worshippers of Isis. ple ai leates 
The coincidence between the Odin of the North, the Taut of Phe- 
nicia, the Hermes of Egypt, the Buddha of India, ‘the Fo'of China, 
and the Mercury of classical mythology, has been ‘traced ‘with ‘single 
clearness of illustraton. | ELIE OR W eee 
There are satisfactory reasons for conithiding’ ‘that, from sey 
times, the Eastern world had communiéation with thé Britis ‘{slatids. 
We have already alluded to the possibility of a very remote Coithecti 
derived from astronomical data ; but a mdre’ ‘satisfaetory proof mu 






actually worked by that people. ‘That long and" peril 


ditions were ‘ndertaken by the eustern 1 
from certain regulations relative to mariners, ' 





the lotide, of saéred flotvet Of the ‘Nite! was often represented “Ay sip iort 
petals, the ‘Deity, under a human form, er ete Ara: ite De 
Hotius or the sun. Might no*; then, what the bishop here eiills 4 Fol 





which, when rudely carved in a rock, it would _ Aone he 
rounding it be intewled as a representation ihe myst ta tiple 
essences of Omnipotence ? les oth dbs 0 ¢ wath + 

* Tac. de Mor.Germanorami,) 69) 6 6 1. ecnwnl odiehinmant aiabial id Prue 
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pumps 2 the, ny. a yn by areas se 
Manks, fay Pal cio Bol y whew, i Aha hei 


ears fee arareh Bealtbne ‘or or eleey 

lests THAAG ves, p I a. 7 

P With these data sted Her we, would now refer. to) Mr, Bo al 
local knowledge and, gorroborative testi derived baits 


sources.. We,shall select, from various parts of his is book, saccount, of 
Stonehenge, &c,; lamenting, at the same time, that, instead. of giving 
us expensive. plates of his church and vicarage, with plans of the same, 
for which. few, five miles from their site, can be expected he an 
very lively interest, he had not prepared a ground-plan of virion 
vestiges of antiquity Secale with careful attention to distances, 
elevations, and bearings by compass, Had he done this, he would 
have conferred a real favour on his antiquarian friends, and been able 
possibly, to. throw considerably more light than he has done on the 
points he attempts to prove. 

He begins by a reference to Diodorus Siculus, which is so singu- 
larly applicable and explanatory, that we shall give the passage at 
length, * ‘* Amongst them that have written old stories much like 
fables, Hecateus: and some others say, that there is an island in the 
ocean, over against Gaul, as big as Sicily, in the north, under, the 
Bear . ... ...where they say Latona (who, it will be recollected, was 
the mother or nurse of Orus, the sun, or the real Egyptian Apollo T) 
was horn, and where, therefore, Apollo is worshipped before all gods ; 
and because they are daily singing songs in his praise, and ascribing 
to him the highest honours, they say that the inhabitants dem 
themselves as if they were Apollo's priests, who has there a stately 
grove and renowned temple of a round form; that there is a city 
likewise consecrated to this god, whose citizens are most of them 
harpers, who, playing on the harp, chaunt sacred hymns in this his 
temple. These Hyperboreans have a language of their own, but of 
long and ancient time have had a special kindness for the Grecians, &c. 

. and that Abaris formerly travelled thence into Greece, and renewed 
the annuaLleague of friendship with the people of Delos. They say, 
moreoyer, that the moon is shown as very near to them, that in 
its. face they discover mountains and caverns, and that Apollo, once 
in nineteen years, comes into the island ¢, in which space, of: time the 
iy rfarm their courses, and return to the same point; and there- 

Greeks call the revolution of nineteen years. the great year,” 
Hoe rightly drawn his inferences from the mention made of this 
round temple dedicated to the sun (i, e, Apeiioh MF Bovisapenctets 


to menpolain Sdsceniey tr "Bench ith those yomualle 
concluding that, monuments to one twa y, the Ds 
must have been raised, he asks of 1 peek! 
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from) duivy: .% Quod whi: ingressus Scipio cin: tumulesm! 
poor haat ingoshown why the Celtic: nations :iso! muchkorex. 
spected the: Egyptian Hermes or Thoth, on:aceount ef :the knewledge' 
cotmected with immortality, as well as:4liis:dife, whichi he 
Mn. Bowles proceeds to speak of that emblem:of Druidical knowledge; 
the Serpent :—-* None can deny, after Sir Ov Hoare’s: Survey;ithat this: 
gigantic temple (Stotiehenge) consists of stones:so placed as tovesém-) 
blé,the coil and head and: tailof the RYO Ata thati all 
antiquity confirms this shape and appearance,: as:theumostiancient em 
blem of eternity. None candeny that the Egyptian Mereurydaaght 
this, asthe most sacréd mystery !.: None ican deny, who readLavy, that 
mounds were dedicated to: this god; and putting all these : 
leaving all vision and adhering to facts, ean: we havecanysdoubt of the 
origin of this great and mysterious temple,and the vastmoundadjoming?” 
In speaking of the number of the stones, he is atrvaniance! with 
other autherities of néte ; and we are sorry to:obsetveiom comparing 
some of the most) respectable, that. a considerable. uncertainty’ exists 
respecting? the -actual.number of: the stones) composing the ‘several 
citcles, each seeming to adapt his calculation to some favourite: theory, 
‘This is an important point, and one upon. which: there:ought to ‘be 
perfect unanimity ef opinion. Surely Mr. Bowles should have sbeet 
accuracy itself on such a Question. » He \mext observes, that :as«the 
Egyptian temples of Thoth were approached by an avenueofisphinxes, 
so that at Avebury had an avenue of stones, connecting it with other and 
distant monuments, forming one vast temple, asserting, + That thismys- 
terious monument was dedicated .to Teutates, the great! teacher:of the 
Druids’ knowledge and. mysteries; that, the: mounds’of | pach; 
Maiden, and Silbury. were raised. to. this; most distingwishedo of the 
British. deities ; and that these mounds, and the! most elevated: spot 
dedicated to the God of Thunder, and the magnificént temple; were 
all component parts of one mighty monument; of) whith we» sée_dnly 
imperfectly its vastness, whilst all the details ave:lostdm the! night of 
years.’ Having thus given * his) own views:.6f these-mystic and 
august monuments of other years,” &e., he adds, ‘t-I: flatter myself 'I 
have. dene: something to remove this/veih.!), sis fo rob jeveuel sit no 
We certainly feel grateful to any candid inquirer) who vcalls the 
public attention from time to time to such. asin subject; 
but we would submit to Mr, Bowles’s candid: consideration, whether 
he, with all his opportunities of local knowledge, has, iin +faet,-throwa 
red veally terete a 5 upon the comparative darkness im whi¢h 
Maurice has: elucidated, this! inquiry ;\-and!) wes eould scarcely 
cei ray, ering renders terse in soch dog 
ns ft thas part of bi ject aw fan 
pictuse’—-of, what. a (pdetical,address froma shepherd: of the Wiltshire 
Dewns« to) his) ideg, copied from. his ff Village verse-book’! |: Ofothe 


astronemicalhises and \importoof. nehenge, much imdeed 
beew saids3.and: if pane ten. > chiesampuataaiaeatineiaea 
earnot help | surmising-that tothe science of astronomy Ave shall (be 
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inducing: hii to: comeideowith Mr, Maurice’soopinion, that ‘the omdfiu>' 
ments SO ICEL TE REE eS SR RR w ition: 
appearing: to’-himofap: mote consistent and icoherent nt ora 
sis; with ‘a far gregter umber of authenticated facts ‘for its 
support.i We swish: we .couldisay, from:our own experienee, thatithe 
few. ‘cirewmstances: we dre about:to: adduce could be pronounced: détual 
facts 30 butywe: dare not tvouch for:oney being:toe:old in-the> ways :of 
evidence to take ary thing for-granted:: and we shall merely give them:as 
we have fowid:them, s¢attered over the accounts of various: visiters) who 
have,’ with «mereror ‘less accuracy: and attention, attempted to describe 
what they saw/ Bq rot ony Jad! vyueb ies anos Vrarieis to asid 
Dr. /Stukeby asserts that, when standing in the) great: entranee of 
Stonehenge, looking on the’: two: extremities ‘of what! is called: the 
cursus situated about half a:mile north, they will |be found exactly 6@ 
degrees from the:meridian | ime-on each hand, or one-third of the hori+ 
zontal cinele,;from whence it: is rationally)inferred the builders were 
acquainted with» the: geometry-of the ‘circle.. We have: reason itosbe- 
lieve; from:observations on the wells at) Syene,-and-the adits to the 
pyramids of Egypt, which are: invariably inclined: downwards ‘at: the 
precise angle which gives a line of direction from that)-pomt in the 
heavens where the north polar star crosses the meridian below the pole, 
that extreme aceuraey im the measurement.of' circles, for: the purpose 
of aseertaining meridian points, was considered! of-the utmost/import~ 
ance, || 2r. Smith boldly ‘asserted: that, with’ no other assistance than 
an Ephemeris, he at once discovered the uses of allt the detached stones, 
as well iasthidse, that: formed; the body ofthe temple. It always, in- 
deed, appeared !to our experienced eyes,: that! the inclination of. what 
is called the! Friar’s-heel, a-huge: stone standing in advance like a sen 
tinel oni the watch, had certain! weighty duties to perform, and that the 
declination:éf his lofty: fromt: wis not owing to the mere underworking 
power-of :time, but that:it was a designed intentional bowing down of 
Bel. » Weare! borne! out in: :thisview by the assertion, that, standing 
by the: altay-stone,!and looking towards the ‘Friar’s-heel, it will-be:seen 
that its- enesteoincides: with a certain distant-hill, and: that on the top 
of that stone itheistn.is supposed’to make his appearance when rising, 
on the longest day of the year.» We' ‘shouldbe glad to hear the num- 
ber of degrees of present deviation 5 for by valculations on ‘the préces- 
sion of-the equindxes, if such':was the architect's: intention, some ap; 
proximation might: be made:as: to the: age of the monument, Again, 
there \is,)it:is said,an evident and intentional differep¢e in the: height of 
the| stones forming the northern: and southern ‘cireurmferente of the 
ottward ring, on account of inequalities id the ground, whereby: a per- 
level.:is: dbtainedy deseribing an’ elevated) ‘circle | parallel to: the 
rigon, to. the eye-of an- observer standing near the’ .altar-stone. 
Aguin, the centre between the two foci ‘of? the -elliptical circle ofthe 
terpple‘is ofound, on! drawing: certain | lines: of division; :tov give the: pre; 
ciseilatitude of the spot ;04nd it is asserted that it.could-ndt bave beeh 
eredted:im: ee aes 
‘seein Stonehenge a mine of 4 | for) thosdé) whaware 
conversantwith ancient at me Ae ay 
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that if some Jearned pundit or brahmin, well 'versedi in his;eountey’s 
knowledge; were'to visit it, much might appear familiar ito him, which 
has hitherto baffled the most ingenious! antiquarian; of \ourciown 


country. joe pm erotics: yas ena ori 
We have alluded before to the peculiar respect: paid to: black stones, 
a fact the reader will not, therefore, be surprised to -find corroborated 
in Stonehenge. In King’s * Monumenta Antiqua,” it/is observed, as 
» remarkable circumstance, that the stones ofthe inner.cirele are ofa 
darker hue, almost inclining to black. The only comment he | makes 
is, that such variety and contrast must have added mucho the beauties 
of the original work. Miran 8viteibe 
We shal} conclude our observations with. a few remarks, onthe pre- 
waimed mechanical powers and probable extent of knowledge .of| the 
people who erected these circles, and used them, as we-ave inclined, to 
believe, for astronomical purposes, to the full as much as for religious 
rites. iO To hw ot F 
‘To these who are well acquainted with Stonehenge, the difficulties 
of transporting these colossal blocks from their several primmval, rest- 
ing-places, and establishing them in their present position, may appear 
almost insuperable, the largest masses weighing, on an average, not 
less than 70 tons each. But such observers will perhaps be: surprised 
to hear that the largest stones of the circle are mere pebbles compared 
with some on record, several of whieh are still at hand to» tell -their 
own tale of size and weight to such as may choose to visit thems); in 
the first place, we have the granite rock on which stands the statue 
of Peter the Great; this, after a fair allowance for the: 
fragments struck off; measured about 30 feet in: length by iabout 20 
in width, and as many in breadth, weighing, in even numbers, about 
1200 tons; and-yet this moving mountain completed its: march. of 


_ fifteen miles, at the rate of about: halfia mile per day; ‘rolling: on: 


of brass over @ causeway constructed on purpose,'drawn by 400 men, 
aided by pulleys and a windlass: We would next refer to that of the 
shrine of Latona, in the city of Butor, om one of the mouths of the 
Nile, mentioned by Herodotus * as consisting of “ohe ‘single stone, of 
240 feet in circumference, brought from the quarries:‘of Philoé, near 
the cataracts, Of its weight we can say nothing decidedly,:as-there 
is an ambiguity in the expression of its form, but it could not | have 
been much less than the preceding. Of the stones at Balbeciwe have 
accurate dimensions, viz. 68 feet high, 12 deep; and 42-broad; the 
weight of whieh, taking a cubical foot of stone tooweigh about 2001b., 
or Il feet to the ton, will amount to abowt»820) tons... At:Gumnaat 
there is a pyramidical idol of one stone near '80)feet: im: height; edleu- 
lated to weigh, on the same data, about 680 tons,» At Dvaxore, there sare 
two obelisks of granite 72 feet high by'10 in width and breadth; whieh 
will give a weiglt of about 680 ‘tons each, > At Seringham|:thererite 
stones ~ feet i by about 5} in width, which’may be rated at 100 
tons édch joan ers even of a larger size might probably,cwith’mo 
great difficulty, be enumerated) 9) tore sets tof bad ow vert 


Lastly, we would say @ word: respecting the: ptobable «scidntific 
ton ered afeeder gabreet iti a tenn acho Aasido Uno osIMW 
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attainments of ‘the ‘ancients, and ‘our reasons for rating them) con+ 
siderably beyond ‘the usually ‘supposed standard. _When we consider 
the length of antediluvian life-carried on for:.so many centuries, with 
the very early allusions to some of the most difficult operations of 
science, we cannot ‘doubt “but: that the families of the Noacidé trust 
soon have acquired a! vast. fund» of practical ‘information, particularly 
on subjects calling more ‘for: mental: than bodily exertion in‘ climates 
inviting meditation; ‘Thoth, of whom! we have heard °so! imifehy; was 
himself so deeply skilled in ‘geometry as ‘to be honoured as! the in- 
ventor.' In astronomy,'we have evidence of their knowing the ¢om- 
tive magnitudes and densities of the earth and moon, the revolt- 
tion of the planets, that comets were erratic orbs, &e.. Of theif in- 
struments we wish we could speak with any thing’ like precision, but 
the utmost research can do little more than name their existence with 
indirect’ allusion ‘to their powers. | But the little we do know is suffi- 
cient to awaken our curiosity to know more. 
A very natural question presents itself in speaking of the know 
ledge of the ancients. How were the arts which they possessed lost 
to the world? We answer, in the first place, that in our own times, 
even since the invention of printing, we have lost. certain ‘arts, for 
instance that of painting on glass, since; with all our advanced and 
perfected chemical knowledge; ‘we cannot: cope with the rich speci- 
mens preserved in the matchless tints. still visible in our cathedral 
windows: If then, under such favourable circumstances,-a secret can 
be lost; ought we to be surprised that, in ages when printing was un- 
known, social intercourse limited, and the arcana of séience confined 
to one class of men whose interest and practice it invariably was to 
keep it inthe hands of a few, imparting it only by oral. information, 
posterity should: know. but. little of what they might have. taught? 
When it is further remembered, that this select and chosen body con- 
sisted of persons, who, in the desolation and ruin of their respective 
hierarchies, perished by the sword, or were, scattered into corners of 
the earth, to: linger outa secluded’ and obscure existence, our surprise 
must cease; and we have only to rejoice that our lot is cast in hap- 
pier and ‘more. propitious times, when science is pouring forth: her 
stores in abundance, ‘by means within the enjoyment and reach of all; 
and thatno'discovery can now remain an insulated and unassociated fact, 
but that each) as it issues from its central source, becomes itself a 
nocleus: froth which faet after fact may emanate. till there is. nothing 
hidden that ‘shall not be known, within the sphere of the intellectual 
powers of man to comprehend. Hy FO TP St SPP ROPE 
It: may be an acceptable: addition to the foregoing article, to give a 
short account of, in some respects, a more interesting Celtic monument, 
‘seldom frequented, owing to its remote, situation ; we allude 'to the 


Druidical eireles in-the distant island of Leuris or Hurris, forming the — 


“western boundary of the Hebtides,; Leaving a small vessel; in ; 
after: amongst the rugged shores and inlets of that wild coun- 
try, we had let go our anchor in the bay of ‘Stornaway, we hired-a 
guide-to conduet us to the Stones of Callanets, spoken of as the rhost 
interesting objects so be met with in the whole group of islands. We 
started at 7 a. M., prepared:foria rough’ journey over a tract of heath 
country, inaccessible but- by pedestrians; ‘The distance was said to be 
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twelve Scotch miles in a direct line; but, from our rate of walking and 
unavoidable meanderings, we computed it to be not far short of twenty. 
Our course was @bout!S:'W and we soon-found that the accounts we 
had heard of the line of route were perfectly correct, by far the greater 
being over the most desolate moorland, then ‘(though nthe 
month of August) soft and spongy, and consequently,’ in ‘winter, 
probably little better than ‘a continuity of marsh and’ morass: >With 
the exception of a few ruined turf huts, erected by shepherds «for the 
purpose of looking after the lambs, about mid-way, we saw’ not a 
vestige of permanent habitation or of the labours of man ; here and there 
indeed a few cuttle were observed, and some flocks of sheep, which, 
nedtly as wild as chamois, fled away like the wind on our first approach. 
Oar pathway was only enlivened by the occasional notes of the golden 
plover, and a couple of fine eagles hovering over our heads, bred'pro+ 
bably inthe Shant islands. We also observed (not''an uninteresting 
sight to naturalists) some remains of snipes’ nests. At length,’after ‘a 
sharp walk of about five hours, we had the satisfaction of seeing, 6n an 
eminence in the horizon, near the beautiful rock of Lianheurwich, 
backed by a ridge of barren mountains, the long-wished-for + gigantic 
colomnes of which we were in search. In the neighbourhood, we should 
observe, there are other remains of inferior note ; those immediately 
before us, said to be decidedly the largest, consisted of thirteen stones, 
forming a circle of about twelve yards in diameter : 1 the centre stands 
one larger than the rest, about twelve feet high; from’ this ‘central 
point four lines of stones radiate towards the four cardinal points, 
those to the east and south consisting of four stones m eacti ; 'that-to the 
west of three ; and that to the north, of eight. Parallel, however, to this, 
forming almost a tangent to the eastern boundary of the eirele; another 
line projects, consisting of seven stones; at the northern termination, and 
rather m advance between these two parallel lines, a single» stone! of 
large dimensions stands, as if guarding the entrance of this northern 
avenue, closely resembling the Friar’s-heel in front of Stonehenge! 
The whole number of stones amounts to forty-one, including one placed 
close to another on the projecting northern line; as thereares however, 
here und there, considerable gaps and unequal intervals, itis‘ more than 
probable that the original number was proportionately greater.’ ‘We 
were rather disappointed with the magnitude, they being, in fact, smaller 
than some insulated blocks described in other places, ardeertainly less 
than those remaining of the circle of Stennis; or Stonehouse)'iw the 
island of Pomonain Orkney. The number and radiatitg: limes; never- 
theless, ure amply sufficient to repay the) trouble’ ae 
excite the inquiries of antiquarian visiters. ‘This cirele’is? acc 
to tradition, believed to have been dedicated to the Sun;) and an ; 
im its vieinity, to the Moon; and it should be added; that remiéing of '@ 
surrounding trench may be traced, like’ that about Stonehenge. One 
of ihe stones, we were afterwards informed, for we ‘did! née notice it, 
was pierced in a manner similar to that in the above-mentidnedicitelé 
of Sienhouse, supposed for the purpose’ of fastening  victisy (dn 
Orkney, we believe it is used at present for a very diflerent: parposey: 
mire suvefeemmnpiningys being a custdm for bettothed lover's’ 
Q) unto other their.affections, by a gentle: squedze of! 
hands in the perforated orifice of the mete, “ae 
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Tuere is seiitigsi in history or. fable like the kind’ of Joonigion wan 
_ cised bythe Bast,..India Company, A, score of traders im a/;dinty 

house in adirty street,, inthe recesses of the City, governing some 
hundred millions of Brahmins and. Mussulmans at the other side. of 
the globe! It.is very odd :, verily our merchants are princes; and, we 
might well be called anation of shopkeepers. | Napoleon. was repulsed 
from a half-ruinous coantry-town in Syria, and Kleber assassinated 
by an angry peasant in Egypt ; while the castes..and empires of Hin, 
dostan are quietly governed by a cockney clerkocracy! Alexander, the 
Great, conqueror of the Danube and the Euphrates, and at the head 
of a hundred thousand men, was obliged to relinquish a-design which 
has since been accomplished by the usurers and. scriveners of. Leaden- 
hall Street... Surely monopoly may exalt her horn; and the, eternal 
volume of destiny, the characters of which are senaient comets, must 
be a mere compendium of the Italian method of book-keeping. ‘The 
throne of the East is now the high three-legged stool of a; counting- 
honse ; and the place of the ancient and, treasured, archives, of the 
oriental dynasties is supplied by the ledger and the day-book. 

India is undoubtedly situated as never before was a great. country, 
Nor do we wonder merely at contemplating so many millions of men 
subjugated by such a system, and ruled by such institutions ; but our 
natural surprise and interest are heightened by all, the recollections 
and associations which connect themselves with the very mames of 
Asia and of Ind... The more philology and history are examined, the 
more they seem to poimt to that vast peninsula, as to the source, of 
human: records, and the cradle of our race. Often, as. it. has-been 
marked by the: triumphal, wheels of successive conquests, the traces of 
the original furrows. are still, broad and deep; and the nature of man 
seems, there to! be fixed and chained to. one of its earliest social, deve- 
lepements ;, while at the’! same time the whole system. is, so altered 
and broken by the influence of European dominion, that it) exhibits. a 
disordered, mass, of imconsistent poaaapee ang nacenguenaen insti- 
tutions. jo6) ) 

Among the chief peculiarities which trike. us ate first view. of, outr 
relations with, India, are the circumstances of the commerce which we 
carry on with. that country. A losing trade is conducted by ithe Com- 
pany, who, like the shopkeepers in the jest-book, selling under prime 
cost, make -it,up by the extent. of their, transactions. But, there is 
also a vast capital so employed, and not in the hands of the merchant+ 
monarchs, though most of it is the property of their fellow-country. 
men. The -nature-of, the new) Calcutta stamp duty,' as,it affects these 
persons and the! whole class connected. with them in, India,. is:/the 
first .point, which attracts attention: in‘ the- late, proceedings of the 
Gompeng’ 'sigovernment. |The edict, which is in. itself important,-and 

mmensely, 80, as, consecrating a principle: by a precedent, has, forits 
objeat, ‘to'establish ia Caleutta. a permanent stamp-system, :pressing 
upon all, the inhabitants, an ag a a immense: city: 
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and upon all the commeree earried on with it; and ‘through it, | by 
Kneland.| On this part of the business it would be sufficient to say, 
that it mever can be wise to tax a community, without giving it some 
control over the government, whereby it should secure itself from 
being plundered for the benefit of others. Has not the very name of 
Colonial Stamp-Duties become a menace, ‘a hissing, and a curse? 
But, in truth, the pretension of the Company becomes still more ab« 
surd, when we consider for a moment in what relative situation stand 
the governors and the governed. Calcutta is. exclusively: a British 
settlement; the ground on which it stands was granted to: England 
before the existence of the present government ; it is the creation of 
English capital and enterprise. For years it had an existence recog- 
nized by our Crowa and Parliament, and totally distinct from that of 
the other possessions in Bengal, which were unknowa to the legisla- 
ture and unacknowledged by it ; and for more than fifty years, so 
strongly has the necessity been felt for protecting the king’s subjects 
there, against that oppression which is permitted to run riot in the 
interior, and for rescuing the Company's competitors from the Com- 
pany’s government, that acts of parliament have granted to Calcutta 
a sort of judicial constitution of its own, inadequate, indeed, and im- 
perfect, but completely independent. In the face of this spirit) and 
tendency of our legislation, and still more in face of all natural decency, 
and reasonable moderation, on what plea is it, think ye, that the Com- 
pany found their right of taxing, without limitation, the inhabitants, 
English and native, of the Asiatic capital? Simply, upon an arbi- 
trary extension of the little phrase * duties of customs and other 
taxes,’ whereby, if the pretended authority was designed to be granted 
to the Company, a power the most wide and formidable of ‘which a 
government can be possessed is established without any preamble or 
notice whatsoever, and the property of thousands of Englishmen is 
put at the merey of the needy and grasping book-keepers of Leaden- 
hall Street, more completely than is the wealth of a Turk at the mercy 
of the Sultan. In Constantinople, the government could not dare ‘to 
impese a new tax. But it seems that we have conquered India, and still 
hold it, in order that, bya reflex action of our subjugating: power, the 
possessions of our own countrymen may be exposed without defence 
to “ caprice, the avarice, or the necessities of this peddling -vice- 
royalty. i ite 
The notion that this can have been deliberately contemplated) by 
any maimistry or party in England is absolutely monstrous, © If lawyers 
can find so large and dangerous a power hidden in so small.@ phrase, 
like the army contained by that tent which at the same time: could be 
folded into @ single handful, the sooner the legislature puts an end to 
the atroeity the better. For that an English parliament should) wil- 
lully subject their fellow-countrymen to such arbitrary tyranny,)\we: 
hold as nothing else than an atrocious crime. Bat there is another 
light, in which we confess that we are still. more anxious) that ithe 
matter should be looked at. Few persons, we imagine, will maintain’ 
that govermments, be they metropolitan or colonial; can claim every: 
thing, but owe nothing ; er deny that all rights are: the brethren, if 
hot (he otispring of duties, It has been little the fashion for milersite 
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think) of amy duties, (except, indeed, ‘* duties of customs ‘and other 
taxes,”) ortolpermit their subjects to talk of their rights. {n India, this 
has been peculiarly the case. It has been officially declared, that there 
is no “public,” that is, that the community has no business with’the 
expression of opinions on matters of social polity, or with the means of 
forming such opinions. Yet power, which can change all elsey can 
never alter moral truth; and in Asia, as in Europe, a government 
owes to its subjects the free enjoyment of speech, pen, and religion; 
equal protection and universal education. Of these no one is secured 
to the Hindoo: and if, after years of absolute control, the: English 
domination were now to be overthrown, that enormous empire ‘and 
those innumerable tribes. would not retain a trace of their) subjection 
to a wise, a powerful, a Christian people,—except, ‘indeed, the dead 
monuments of our arts, the palace in which we have ruled, and the 
fortresses whereby we conquered them. No extinction of prejudices, 
no spread of knowledge, no strengthened independence of feeling, no 
increased reliance upon themselves, no love for us would mark to 
future generations that a nation whose law pretends to be justice, 
and their religion benevolence, had ever planted their standard and 
issued their edicts over all the land from the Ganges to Comorin. | To 
the population of this great country, whom to subdue to our sway we 
have sailed from West to East, we owe a tremendous debt, and are 
bound by the strictest ties of duty. For them we have done com- 
paratively nothing; and we have been accustomed openly to declare 
that they are not to be considered as in themselves ends for which to 
legislate, but that they are to be ruled for our benefit, and not for theirs. 
Whether the day will ever come when we shall feel that there are 
claims of ‘riglit’.on the nation as well as on the individuals, on the 
state as: well as on the citizens, it is hard and dangerous to predict: 
But in the. meanwhile an immense proportion of the good we are 
called upon to de may be accomplished by merely permitting the 
existence ‘in: India of free commercial cities. In these might ‘accu- 
mulate wealth and knowledge, and all the instruments of physical 
and moral advancement; and from these, as from so many centres of 
light, the animating illumination might radiate through all the empires 
of the East. If but three or four spots of a few miles in extent can 
be rescued from that irresponsible dominion which presses unchecked 
on all the land beside, the memory of all our wars and exactions will 
be effaced ‘bya vast overpayment of good—and such a spot has 
Calcutta, ito a certain extent, been made. Thanks ‘to its: exemption 
from some’ of the evils which press upon all the rest of the peninsula ; 
thanks chiefly to its security from the insatiable rapaciousness of the 
Company, the, ground which, a century ago, was an almost pathless 
jungle, the solitary lair of the tiger, has become one of the fairest and 
noblest of earth's cities, resounding with the activity of commerce, 
instinct. with) eager ‘intelligence, piled with the produce of all the 
world, and filled with the varied hues and accents of all nations under 
the:sum 5: the pride and marvel of the Asiatic seas, the Empress of ‘the 
gorgeous East. Such.is Calcutta, under: a system which denies “to it 
innumerable advantages secured to the meanest village of England or 
North America ; which refuses to it, above all, the slightest semblance 
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of a free press. But even that privilege, which has so greatly tended 
to make Caleutta what it is—the immunity from arbitrary taxation— 
is now taken away from it without retional excuse or the shortest 
warning. 

Thus it is, that, be it either with reference to Englishmen or Hin- 
doos, to the duties of our government or the claims of our subjects, 
the imposition of this miserable stamp-tax is equally mischievous and 
indefensible. Wherefore should a knot of traders, conspicuous neither 
for wisdom nor for principle, be allowed to impede the free flow of 
British capital and the activity of British exertion in the indolent and 
uncivilized East? Has not this country, after all its exertions and 
sacrifices for the benefit of none but: the Company, while it grants 
such irresponsible powers, and supports so monstrous a monopoly,— 
has it not reason to expect that it will, at least, be permitted to avail 
itself of the openings for commercial intercourse which have been won 
by its arms, and which the Company uffects’ to concede to us? 
But, above all, from what can we look for the-slightest improvement 
in the condition of those eighty millions of Hindoo serfs, but from the 
encouragement of English colonization, intelligence, wealth, and 
energy ?—A nation, doubly larger than the population of any European 
kingdom is at this moment, as it has-been for ages, more ignorant, 
inactive, poor, oppressed, and wretched, than was Englarid five cen- 
turies ago. We rule them with more unlimited power than the 
Russian Czar exerts over his subjects, and with far less prudence : 
and what exertions are we making to improve their. condition? 
None; absolutely none, And the wildest visions of politicians have 
never looked forward to any scheme for the purpose, weating the 
slightest semblance of feasibility, except the security from tyranny, 
and consequent extension of European intercourse. with the East. 
The money-debt of the Honourable Company, the offspring of its own 
extravagance, is so enormous that it will one day assuredly devour its 
parent. But their debt to wisdom, and justice, and humanity, is 
tenfold more excessive. This is a debt which they not merely refuse 
to pay, but of which they deny the very existence. - Will England any 
longer endure the outrages of these its insolent and pampered ‘ser- 
vants? We trust not.” The day of retribution is at hand, when they 
will no longer have a charter to protect, their extertions, nor the 
sympathy of one good man to supply the banished Aigis, 
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SALATHTEL.* 


How delightful is it to take up a work of real power !—to feel, after 
you have glanced through a dozen pages, that, however you may 
complain of the perversion of talents,—however you may be fatigued 
with an exuberance of. decoration,—you will not sicken at a perpetual 
exhibition of the most humiliating feebleness! Nine books out of ten 
that we are compelled to skim over (to read is out of the question) 
are utterly worthless,—the prosings of inanity,—the miserable dis- 
plays of the most miserable conceit ;—reminiscences that make one 
curse the existence of such a faculty as memory,—travels that would 
induce us to regard steam-boats and practicable roads as the most 
fatal products of civilization,—novels that would almost make us cry 
out upon the benefits of education, and deplore the days when neither 
footmen nor chambermaids could write their names, much less be the 
manufacturers of sentiment in the boudoir, and small wit in the dining 
room. Onward sweeps the stream of popular literature, carrying 
into the Jittle havens of thousands .of book-clubs and circulating 
libraries, all the painted and gilded shallops (fragile as the paper buat 
of the schoolboy) that live for a week in that calm and sunny water, 
and then are hurried for ever to the black ocean, where the great 
devourer, oblivion, 
Hush’d in grim repose, expects his evening prey. 
But when a goodly vessel sweeps down that current, gallant, indeed, 
with streamers, and light and gay as the insect things that float 
around,—but with her sails set, her yards manned, and her stately 
prow rushing fearlessly onto the great deeps of time,—then we care 
not if a myriad-paltry barks perish, so that the brave ship live; and 
happy are we, if, at some distant day, casting our eye over the broad 
expanse of waters, we behold the noble vessel still sailing proudly 
along with that glorious fleet, | | 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze. | 

“ Salathiel” is generally understood to be the production of the 
Rey. G. Croly—a gentleman who, unquestionably, holds a very dis- 
tinguished rank amongst our imaginative writers, whatever estimate 
may be formed of his more recent attempt, in the peculiar walk of his 
profession, to expound some of the higher mysteries of prophecy. As 
a poet, Mr. Croly has fairly earned his laurels. ‘“ Paris in 1815,” 
and ‘ Catiline,” attracted no inconsiderable share of attention, ata 
time when Byron was the sun of the poetical firmament. They’ 
abound in vigorous and original thoughts, clothed in powerful and 
lofty diction. The elaborate magnificence of their language is, 
perhaps, too sustained; and the effect of this splendid colouring, to 
our minds, scarcely compensates for the absence of repose and sim- 
plicity. But still we surrender our feelings to one whom we know to 
be a master of his art ; and we are assured that we listen not to “ the 
sounding brass and the tinkling cymbal” of merely gorgeous words, but . 


* Salathiel. A story of the past, the present, and the future, 3 vols, post Svov Colburn. 
May, 1898.” “a P 
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that the matter of the poet would bear a more quiet drapery, and, 
under any shape, would present us. an ennobling morality, and an 
acute perception of what constitutes the beautiful and the true. 

 Salathiel” partakes, and very largely, of the merits and the defects 
of Mr. Croly’s poems. Considered as a whole, it does not leave any 
very enchaining interest upon the mind of the reader; it is occa- 
sionally wearisome from the perpetual trumpet-tone, even of the 
narrative portions ; the wildness and extravagance of many of the 
incidents, though often sublime, and always spirited in the delineation, 
place the hero too far above human sympathies ; and images of horror 
are certainly scattered with indiscriminate profuseness, so as to 
deaden the force of the final catastrophe, weakening our sensibility by 
their constant demand upon its exercise. Yet, open the work where 
we may, we shall find something vivid and original,—magnificent 
descriptions, elaborated with the greatest skill,—an intimate know- 
ledge of the incidents and manners of antiquity, founded upon a 
diligent study of classical and scriptural authorities, yet never osten- 
tatiously paraded, but rendered subservient to the dramatic effect,— 
a pure and manly philosophy, looking down from an intellectual 
eminence upon the paltry ambition and vain desires of the great 
mass of mankind. The whole work must be read a second time to 
have its beauties properly felt and understood. Upon a first perusal 
the exuberant splendour of the style produces the sensation which we 
experience upon listening to some complicated and unfamiliar har- 
mony. This is, in some degree, a defect; but the book.will amply 
repay us for the effort to become acquainted with its peculiar structure, 
in the same degree that a fine piece of music becomes doubly agreeable 
to those whe can follow out “ the hidden links” of its scientifie com- 
binations. 

The mysterious adventures of “ the Wandering Jew” appear to 
present a rich and inexhaustible subject for romantic delineation. But 
they also require to be treated by no unskilful hand, not only to, main- 
tain the verisimilitude of the subject, but to avoid the anachronisms, 
into which an unlearned writer would be betrayed, by the attempt to 
make a living man speak of the infinitely varying events and manners 
of eighteen hundred years. ‘‘Salathiel,” the rash and unhappy being 
who called down upon himself the fearful doom of “* Tarry, thou till I 
come,” details, in the volumes before us, a very small portion of the 
incidents of his mysterious existence, comprehending only the period 
from the Crucifixion to the Destruction of Jerusalem. In this. brief 
space of about forty years the hero of the story can scarcely be said 
to feel the awful curse which is laid upon him,—for he is not yet dif- 
ferent from those who seek that home where “ the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest,” except ina very undefined and 
dream-like consciousness that he is fearfully exempted from. the com- 
mon lot of humanity, Salathiel is accordingly not here delineated as 
the restless and dissatisfied spirit who wanders about the earth, en- 
during all evils, and bearing all degradations, but clothed. in a. spell 
which bids defiance to the last outrage of malice or vengeance, and 
gradually laying up the proudest contempt for those insignificant. 
beings whose brief race of useless labours and miserable pleasures are 
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hurried forward to oblivion, to be repeated by a succession of men 
with the same pitiful hopes and wasted energies. The “ Wandering 
Jew” of these volumes is a happy husband—a father full of the most 
‘anxious cares for his children—a patriot with the most lofty aspira- 
tions for the deliverance of his country—a prince leading his tribes 
onward to revolt against Roman oppression, and striving with all the 
energies of an untameable spirit to free the land of the patriarchs from 
the chains of the conqueror. It is only at intervals that his peculiar 
destiny is present to his thoughts; and even then it requires to be 
forced upon his view by some miraculous agency, and not by the living 
evidence of the world constantly changing around him, while he 
remains the same. The interest of the narrative is therefore very 
slightly connected with the isolated feelings, except in anticipation, of 
a mysterious being doomed to outlive his affections, and to have no 
sympathies with the frail actors of an ever-shifting scene, which is to 
him an abiding city. This is a spirit-stirring story of an impetuous, 
lion-hearted, affectionate, generous hero, struggling against his own 
destinies and those of his country. Our author hints the possibility 
of his leading Salathiel on to the days of Alaric, of Mahomet, of Dante, 
of Columbus ;—and if that purpose be executed, we shall see him 
bearing the evidence of his fate, in that misanthropical hatred of the 
things of the earth, which must result from a constrained familiarity 
with them through many centuries. We trust Mr. Croly will realise 
some portion of his extensive scheme ;—at least that he will execute 
such a fragment of his plan as will exhibit the mind of the unhappy 
Jew under the full penalty of his offence, and in a state of society 
(the age of Luther for instance) that may contrast with the present 
splendid narrative of the ruin of the chosen people of the Most High. 

It will not be desirable for us to attempt any detail of the plot of 
the volumes before us, beyond what may elucidate the extracts which 
we shall lay before our readers; and which we doubt not will stimu- 
late their desire to become intimate with a work abounding in many 
passages of equal value. 

The great event which Salathiel had been an instrument in precipi- 
tating, in his capacity of a priest of the temple, is merely alluded to 
(and this forbearance shows excellent taste) in the commencement of 
the narrative. The unhappy offender has a strong sense of the misery 
of his destiny, and he resolves upon leaving Jerusalem, to escape if 
possible from the recollection of his nameless crime. He flies to the 
country of his tribe, with whom he sojourns till the excesses of the 
Romans hurry the people into insurrection, upon their annual visit to 
the Holy City at the feast of the Passover. From this moment he is 
plunged into a perpetual contest with the iron power of the Empire, 
and often leads his countrymen to splendid but fruitless victories, 
Throughout the narrative the actual condition of the relation between 
the conqueror and the conquered is depicted with a masterly hand;— 
and the great variety of customs is indicated with a complete know- 
ledge of this difficult and complicated subject. We select, as a favotr- 
able specimen of acute generalization, the following description of the 
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‘ eral principles of Rome, in the government of her conquests, 
tool monly and wien ; When the Soldier had done his, work ; and it was 
done vigorously, yet with but little violence beyond that which was essen- 
tial for complete subjugation; the sword slept as an instrument of evil, and 
awoke only as an instrument of justice. . ' 

‘The Roman supremacy extinguished the innumerable and harassing 
mischiefs of minor hostility. If neighbour kingdoms. quarrelled, a legion 
marched across the border, and brought the belligerents to sudden reason ; 
dismissed the armies to their hearths and altars, and sent the angry chiefs 
to reconcile their claims in an Italian dungeon. © If, disputed suceession 
threatened to embroil the general peace, _proconsul ordered the royal 
competitors to embark for Rome, and there settle the right. be®- re the senate, 

‘The barbaric invasions, which had periodically ravaged. the. eastern 
empires, even in their day of power, were O92 with a terrible vigour. 
The legions left the desert covered with the tribe, for the food of the vulture ; 
and showed to Europe the haughty leaders of the Tartar, Gothie, and Arab 
myriads, in fetters, dragging wains, digging in mines, or sweeping the 
highways. 

: If donee could be an equivalent for freedom, the equivalent was never 
so amply secured. The world within this iron boundary flourished :, the 
activity and talent of man were urged to the highest pitch: the:conquered 
countries were turned from wastes and forests into fertility: ports were dug 
upon naked shores; cities swelled from villages ; population spread) over 
the soil once pestilential and breeding only the poisonous weed, and. the 
serpent. The sea was covered with trade; the te and the marauder 
were unheard of, or hunted down. Commercial enterprise shot its lines and 
communications over the map of the earth ; and regions were: then familiar, 
which even the’activity of the revived ages of Europe’ has, scarcely made 
known. ! 210% hee 9c 

‘ Those were the wonders of great power steadily directed to a great pur- 
pose. General ecercion was the simple principle ; and the only talisman of 
a Roman Emperor was the chain, but where it was casually commuted. for 
the sword : yet the universality of the compression atoned half its evil. 
The natural impulse of man is to improvement; he requires only. security 
from rapine, é Roman supremacy raised round him ‘an idpregnable 
wall. it was the true government for an era when the habits of reason had 
not penetrated the general human mind. — Its chief evil was in:its restraint 
of those nobler and loftier aspirations ef genius and the heart, whieh from 
time to time raise the general scale of male. 8 Nothing is more observa - 
ble, than the decay of original literature, of the finer architecture, and of 
philosophical invention, under the empire. Even military genius, the natu- 
ral product of a system that lived but on military Sune sdieentiansd : the 
brilhant diversity of warlike talent, that shone on the: very verge: of the 
succession of the Cesars, sank, like falling stars, to rise no more, No 
captain was again to display the splendid conceptions of Pompey’s boundless 
campaigns ; the lavish heroism and inexhaustible resource 3 or 
the mixture of undaunted personal enterprise and tactic, the-states- 
man-like thought, irrestrainable ambition, and high-minded, forgi 
made Ovsar the very emblem of Rome. ; But:the imperial power had, the 
operation of one of those great laws of nature, which;throu; partial evil 
sustain the earth—a Srentetine PEmCipes ye sah, iit ¢ vecked the ascent of 
some gifted beings beyond the dull level of ie, Yet Kept the ifinite sai 
tude of men and things from flying loose beyond all y atid a 

* Yet it was only fora time. The’ empiré! was ‘bit ‘the! ripetiiti 
republic, a richer, more luxuriant; and more transitory ‘object for the ‘eye 
of the world; and the storm was already gathering 'that was to shake it to 
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the ground, ‘The corruptions of the palace first opened. the Imperial ruin. 

soon extended through every department of the state. . If the habitual 
fears of the tyrant, im the midst: of :a/headlong populace who had _ so often 
aided and exulted in the slaughter of his predecessors, could scarcely re- 
strain him in Rome; what must be the excesses of his minions, where no 
fear was’ felt! where complaint was stifled by the dagger! and where 
the government was bought by bribes, to be replaced only by licensed and 
encouraged rapine! : 

‘The East was the chief victim. The vast northern and western. pro- 
vinees of the empire pressed too closely on Rome ; were too poor, and were 
too warlike, to be the favourite objects of Italian rapacity. There a new 
tax raised am insurrection ; the proconsular demand of a loan was answered 
by a flight, which stri the land; or by the march of some unheard-of 
tribe, pouring down from the desert to avenge their countrymen. The 
character too of the people influenced the choice of their governors... Brave 
and experienced soldiers, not empty and vicious courtiers, must command 
the armies that were thus liable to be hourly in battle, and on whose disci- 
pline depended the slumbers of every pillow in Italy. Stern as is the life of 
camps, It has its virtues ; and men are taught consideration for the feelings, 
rights, and‘resentments of man, by a teacher that makes, its voice heard 
through the tumult of battle and the pride of samen § But all was reversed 
in Asia, remote, rich, habituated to despotism, divided in language, re- 
ligion and blood ; with nothing of that fierce, yet generous clanship, which 
made the Gaul of the Belgian marshes listen: to the trumpet of the Gaul of 
Narbonne, ‘and the; German of: the Vistula burn with the wrongs of the 
German of the Rhine. : , 

* Under Nero, Judea was devoured by Roman rapine. She had not even 
the sad eousolation of owing her evils to the rapine of those nobler beasts 
of prey: in human shape that were to be found. in the other. provinces— 

she was-deyoured by:locusts.. The polluted palace supplied her governors : 
a slave lifted into office by afellow slave ; a pampered profligate exhausted 
by the e of the: aeere a condemned and notorious extortioner, 
withno other spot to hide his head ; were the gifts of Nero to my country. 
Pilate, Felix, Festus, Albinus, Florus, each more profligate and ,cruel as 
our catastrophe approached, tore the very bowels of the land, Of the last 
two; it was said that Albinus should have been grateful. to, Florus for 
proving that he was not: the basest of mankind, by the evidence, that a 
aser existed; that he had a respect for virtue, by his. condescending to 
commit those robberies in private, which his svecessor committed in public’; 
and that he had human feeling, by his abstaining from blood where he could 
gainnothing by murder; while Florus disdained .alike concealment and 
cause, and ‘slaughtered for the public pleasure of the sword,'—p. 222-228. 
There is.a,great deal. of dramatic power scattered through these 
volumes—sometimes exhibiting itself in, impassioned eloquence, some- 
‘times. in» biting sarcasm, and occasionally. in, a, playfal .humour, jin 
which the author appears to. us singularly: felicitous. Of; the. latter 
description are “the 6th’and 7th ‘chapters of the second: volume, in 
‘which ‘a wild and adventurous character is depicted witha vigour and 





Feed rk ie Rg hal whet prodtuesd tHe, PuNbERti- 
AWE ould. particularly’, point, 0,” interview of Salathiel’ With 


»/ Titus: the scene-in the: Pinate’s,eave, and. the. various attempts, of fe 
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Amongst the fancied domestic misfortunes of Salathiel is the flight of 
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his elder daughter with a Christian Greek. - He pursues thef ugitives to 
Rome—is hurried into the power of Nero—escapes from the tyrant 
at the moment of the conflagration of the city—is tempted into the 
betrayal of an assembly of Christian proselytes—and being placed in 
the arena to witness their martyrdom, has to endure the ful re- 
tribution of a parent’s agony, so spiritedly described in the following 
scene :-— 


‘ A portal of the arena opened, and the combatant, with a mantle thrown 
over his faée and figure, was led in, surrounded by sol . The lion 
roared, and ramped against the bars of its den at the sight. e guard put 
a sword and buckler into the hands of the Christian, and he was left alone. 
He drew the mantle from his face, and bent a slow and firm look round the 
amphitheatre. His fine countenance and lofty bearing raised an universal 
sound of admiration. He might have stood for an tT encountering the 
Python. His eye at last turned on mine. Could I believe my senses! 
Constantius was before me! 

‘ All my rancour vanished. An hour past I could have struck the be- 
trayer to the heart ; I could have called on the severest vengeance of man 
and heaven to smite the destroyer of my child. But, tosee him ne 
doomed; the man whom I had honoured for his noble qualities, whom 
had even loved, whose crime was at worst but the crime of giving way to 
the strongest temptation that can bewilder the heart of man ; to see this 
noble creature flung to the savage beast, dying in tortures, torn piecemeal 
before my eyes, and this misery wrought by me,—I would have obtested 
earth and heaven to save him. But my tongue cleaved to the roof of my 
mouth. ' My limbs refused to stir. I would have thrown myself at the feet 
of Nero ; but I sat like a man of stone, pale, paralysed—the beating of my 
pulses stopt—my eyes alone alive. ' 

‘ The gate of the den was thrown back, and the lion rushed in with a 
roar, and a bound that bore him half across the arena. I saw the sword 
glitter in the air: when it waved again, it was covered with blood, - A howl 
told that the blow had been driven home, The lion, one of the largest from 
Numidia, and made furious by thirst and hunger, an animal of prodigious 
power, couched for an instant as if to make sure of his prey, crept a few 
paces onward, and sprang at the victim's throat. He was met bya second 
wound, but his impulse was irresistible ; and Constantius was flung u 
the ground. A ery of natural horror rang round the amphitheatre. The 
struggle was now for instant life or death. They rolled over each other; 
the lion reared on its hind feet, and, with gnashing teeth and distended talons, 
plunged on the man; again they rose together. Anxiety’was now at its 
wildest height. The sword swung round the champion's head in: b 
circles. They fell again, covered with gore and dust.. The hand of Con- 
a a gras i wre be oe, and the furious bounds of the monster 
could not loose the hold; but his strength was evident! way: he 
still struck terrible blows, but each was weaker than the Ore before ; till 
colleeting his whole force for a last effort, he darted one mighty blow into 
the lion's throat, and sank. The savage yelled, and spouting out blood, fled 
howling round the arena, But the hand still grasped the -mane; and his 
conqueror was dragged whirling through the dust at his heels. A universal 
outcry now arose to save him, if he were not already dead. But the lion, 
though bleeding from every vein, was still too terrible ; and all shrank from 
the hazard. At length the grasp gave way; and the body Jay motionless 


upon the — 

* What happened for some moments after, I know not. There was a 
+ + the portal ; a female forced her way through the 
in and flung herself upon the victim. } sight of a new prey 
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the lion: he tore the ground with his talons; he lashed his streaming sides 
with his tail ; he lifted up his mane, and bared his fangs. But his approach 
was no longer with a bound; he dreaded the sword, and came snuffing thé 
blood on the sand, and stealing round the body in circuits still diminishing, 

‘ The confusion in the vast assemblage was now extreme. Voices innumes 
rable called for aid. Women screamed and fainted; men burst out into 
indignant clamours at this aes cruelty. Even the hard hearts of the 
populace, accustomed as they were to the sacrifice of life, were roused to 
honest curses. The guards grasped their arms, and waited: but for a sign 
from the emperor. But Nero gave no sign. : 

‘ I looked upon the woman's face. It was Salome! I sprang upon my 
feet. I called on her name; I implored her by every feeling of nature to fl 
from that place of death, to come to my arms, to think of the agonies of all 
that loved her, 

‘ She had raised the head of Constantius on her knee, and was wiping the 
pale visage with her hair. At the sound of my voice she looked up, and 
calmly casting back the locks from her forehead, fixed her gaze upon me. 
She still knelt; one hand supported the head, with the other she pointed to 
it, as her only answer. I again adjured her. There was the silence of death 
among the thousands round me. A fire flashed into her eye—her cheek 
burned. She waved her hand with an air of superb sorrow. 

‘«T amcome to die,” she uttered; in a lofty tone. “This bleeding body 
was my husband, I have no father. The world contains to me. but this 
clay in my arms.—Yet,” and she kissed the ashy lips before her, “ yet, my 
Constantius, it was to save that father, that your generous heart de the 
peril of this.hour. It was to redeem him from the hand of evil, that you 
abandoned our quiet liome !—yes, cruel father, here lies the noble being that 
threw open your dungeon, that led you safe through conflagration, that to 
the last moment of his liberty only thought how he might preserve and pro- 
tect you.” Tears at length fell in floods from her eyes. ‘‘ But,” said she, in 
a tone of wild power, ‘‘ he was betrayed ; and may the power whose thun- 
ders avenge the cause of his people, pour down just retribution upon the 
head that dared 4 

‘I heard my own condemnation about to be pronounced by the lips of 
my child. . Wound up to the last degree of suffering, I tore my hair, leaped 
on the bars before me, and plunged into the arena by her side. ‘The height 
stunned me; I tottered forward a few paces, and fell. The lion gave a 
roar, and sprang upon me, I lay helpless under him.—I felt his fiery breath 
= saw his lurid eye glaring—I heard the gnashing of his white fangs 

ve me. | 

* An exulting shout arose.—I saw him reel as if struck :—gore filled his 
jaws.—Another mighty blow was driven to his heart.—He sprang high in 
the air with a howl—He dropped; he was dead. The amphitheatre 
thundered with acclamation. 

‘ With Salome clinging to my bosom, Constantius raised me from the 
ground. The roar of the lion had roused him from his swoon, and two 
blows saved me. The falechion was broken in the heart of the monster: 
The whole multitude stood up, 9 for our lives in the name of 
filial piety and heroism. Nero, devil as he was, dared not resist the strength 











of the popular feeling. He ,waved a signal to the guards ; the portal was 
opened ; and my children sustaining my feeble steps, and showered with 
garlands and ornaments from inunanbanie ime! hands, the 
arena.’—Vol. i. p. 331—338, 


slowly led me 
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sada, which occupies a considerable space of the. second volume, is 
described with extraordinary graphic ability. Wecarnot follow the 
hero through the perilous adventures which ‘succeed’ this, his ‘great 
triumph. After two years of captivity he returns to his ‘country, to 
behold the army of Titus gathered round Jerusalem, ‘for the ‘consum- 
mation of that destruction which is without a, parallel in the history 
of the world. The entrance of the exile into, the devoted city .is.,thus 
beautifully described— e bawite 4 bas 


‘ At the close of a weary day we reached our final station, apon' the hill 
Scopas, seven furlongs from Jerusalem. Bitter memory was busy with me 
there. From the spot on which I flung myself in heaviness of heart, hud- 
died among a crowd of miserable captives, and wishing only ‘that the 
evening gathering over me might be my last, I had once looked wpon the 

of the oppressors marchmg into my toils, and exulted ‘in the’ secure 
glories of myself and my country. mi | 

* But the prospect now beneath the eye showed only the'fiery track of 
invasion. The pastoral beauty of the plain ‘was yee Ran ‘The ‘innu- 
merable garden-houses and summer dwellings of Jewish.‘ nobles, 
gleaming in every variety of graceful architecture, among” vineyards: and 
depths of aromatic foliage, were levelled to the ground; and the gardens 
turned into a sandy waste, cut up by trenches and military works in every 
direction. Inthe midst rose the great Roman rampart, which Titus, in 
despair of conquering the city by the sword, drew round it to ‘extinguish its 
last hope of provisions or reinforcements; a hideous’ boundary, 'within 
which all was to be the sepulchre, Noe NU SDI Om 

* I saw Jerusalem only in her expiring struggle. Others have given the 
history of that most memorable siege. My knowledge was limited ‘to the 
last hideous days of an existence long declining, ‘and finally ‘extinguished im 
horrors beyond the imagination of man. ° 10, B89 

aa a her tn her Pe tne ae her crimes ; gue love of the ay 
of David was in my soul; privileges, the proud- memory ‘o 
those who had made te courts loro the sage, ie webdiew, anid the 
prophet, lights of the world, to which the boasted illumination of' the hea- 
then was darkness, filled my spirit with an immortal homage: '’ I loved her 
then, Tove her still. _ | ots eesliny 

*To a my blood with that of my perishing country was the first 
wish of my heart. ‘But I was under the rigour of she conftiuniettt inflicted 
on the Jewish prisoners. My rank was known; and while® it’ produced 
offers of new distinction from my captors, it increased their vigilance. To 
every temptation I gave the same denial, and occupied my hours ‘in deviées 
= an —_— nye I saw with terror that the wall of ‘circum- 
v n was closing; and that a short period must place an’ impassable 
Darrier betweew me bnd the city. Potala. sf wow x99 oi 
| © After a day of anxious gazing on the progress of ‘this ‘wall ps ih 

n 


ai 


‘was aroused at midnight by the roaring of one of those tempests;'' 


sometimes break im so fiercely upon-an eastern summer.’ ‘The’ g 
struck the old tower in which I was confined, and I found myself riding on 
a pile’of ruins. Eseape, in the midst ofa’ Roman camp, ‘seemed as Yemote 
ag ever!’ But: the storm whieh ‘shook solid walls, made’ its’ wayat ‘will 
among tents, and the whole encampment’ was broken’ up. 1A column of 
infantry’ passed where I was extricating myself from? the rains, » were 
role to reinforce the troops in the trenches against the chance of ‘an’ attack 

Print the tempest.’ I followed them. The night'was terrible. . The light- 
hing that blazed with frightful vividness, and then teft'the sky'to ‘tenfold 
Obscurity, led us through the lines. “The column was too late atidit found 
the besieged already mounted upon the wall of ci tion; ahd flixiging 
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it"down in huge fragments. The assault and defence were alike desperate. 
The night grew pitchy dark, and the only evidence that men were round 
me, was the clang, of arms, mT 

‘ A sudden flash showed me. that I had reached the foot of the rampart. 
The beneper carried away by their native impetuosity, poured down in 
crowds. eir leader, cheering them on, was struck by a lance, and fell. 
‘The sight rallied the enemy. I felt that now or never was the moment for 
my escape. I rushed in front, and called out my name. At the voice the 
wounded leader uttered a cry which I well knew. I caught him from the 
ground... A gigantic centurion darted forward, and grasped my robe. 
Embarrassed. with my burden, I was on the point of being dragged back ; 
the centurion’s sword glittered over my head. With my only weapon, a 
stone, I struck him a furious blow on the forehead. The swerd fell from 
his grap; I seized it, and keeping the rest at bay, and in the midst of shouts 
from my countrymen, leaped the treneh, with the nobler trophy in my arms. 
I had rescued Constantius ! ) 

‘ Jerusalem was now verging on the last horrors. I could scareely find 
my way through her ruins. e noble buildings were destroyed by confia- 
gration, or the assaults of the various factions, The monuments of. our 
kings and tribes were lying in mutilation at my feet. Every man of former 
eminence was gone. Massacre and exile were the masters of the higher 
ranks; and even the accidental distinctions into which the humbler m birth 
or opulence were thrown by the few past years, involved a fearful purchase 
of public hazard. Like men in an earthquake, the elevation of each was 
only a sign to him of the working of an irresistible principle of ruin. But 
the most he ogee characteristic was the change wrought upon the 
popular mind. | 

‘ A.single revolution may be a source of public good. . But a succession 
of great. political. changes 1s,fatal alike to public and private virtue. The 
sense of honour dies ; in the fierce pressures of personal struggle. Huma- 
nity dies ; in the sight of hourly violences. Conscience dies ; in the conflict 
where personal safety is,so often endangered, that its preservation at length 
usurps the entire mind. _ Religion dies ; where the religious man is soo 
the victim of the unprincipled. Violence and vice are soon found to be the 
natural instruments oftriumph in a war of the passions; and the more 
relentless atrocity carries the day, until selfishness, the mother of treachery, 
_rapine, and carnage, is.the paramount principle. Then the nation perishes ; 
or is, sent forth in madness and misery, an object of terror and infection, to 
propagate evil through the world. 

| * The yery features of the popular physiognomy were changed. The 
natural vividness of the countenance was there, but. hardened and clouded 
by habitual ferocity. I was surrounded by a multitude, in each of whom I 
was com to see the assassin. The keen eye scowled with, cruelty ; 
the cheek wore the alternate flush and paleness, of desperate, thoughts. 
The hurried gatherings—the quick quarre e loud. blasphemy, told me 
the infuriate temper that had fallen, for the last eurse,;.on, Jerusalem. 
Scarcely a man me of whom I could not have said, “There goes 
one from 4 or to a murder.” | . blo dt Aout 

* But more open evidences:startled me, aceustomed as I was to scenes,of 
military.violence, .1 saw men stabbed in familiar tings: im the, streets ; 
mansions set on fire and burned, in the face of day, with their inmates 
screaming for he)p; and yet unhelped; hundreds slain in.rabble tumults, of 
which no one knew the origin... The streets were covered with the wrecks 
or pillage, ous. ferutiaue plundered Sreas the my al 6 

ik pt po for the mere love of ruin ;, mingled with the more hideous 
wrecks, of. man—unburied bodies, and skeletons, left to whiten in the blast, 
or torbe torn by-the- dogs, 46 f6 os) poge Letenen vl oe Denon > 
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‘ Three factions divided Jerusalem, even while the Roman battering-rams 
were shaking her colossal towers. Three armies fought night and day 
within the city, carrying on the operations of war with more than civil fury, 
Streets undermined, houses battered down, granaries burned, wells poi- 
soned, the perpetual shower of death from the roofs, made the external 
hostility trivial: and the Romans required only eae to have been 
bloodless masters of a city, which yet they would have found only a tomb 
of its people. 

‘] wandered, an utter stranger, through Jerusalem. All the familiar 
faces were gone, At an early period of the war many of the higher ranks, 
foreseeing the event, had left the city; at a later, my victory over Cestius, 
by driving baek the enemy, gave a free passage to a crowd of others. It 
was at that time remarked that the chief fugitives were Christians; and a 
singular prophecy of their Master was declared to be the warning of their 
escape. It is certain that, of his followers, including many even of our 
priests and learned men, scarcely one remained. They declared that the 
evil menaced by the Divine Wisdom, through Moses—(may he rest ‘in 
glory !)—was come; that the death of their Master was the consummating 
crime ; and that, in the Romans, the nation ‘“ of a strange speech,” flying 
on *‘ eagle wings from the ends of the earth,” was already commissioned 
against a people stained with the blood of the Messiah.'— Vol. iii. p.41—49. 


The whole of the third volume is occupied with the description of that 
fearful siege, which has furnished such an exhaustless theme to the 
poet and the divine. It certainly does appear to us, that Mr. Croly 
has lingered too long amidst this portion of his subject. We do not 
object that the narrative of Josephus, so interesting to the Christian 
world, is here amplified with a corresponding energy; nor that he has 
taken the same theme which a modern poet, of no feeble powers, has 
made familiar to us by every skill of elegant versification: but we 
apprehend that he has attempted too much, and has so blended the 
real with the fanciful, heaping up horror upon horror with the most 
unsparing hand, that the effect of the scene of destruction is weakened 
by the excessive labour of its delineation. Many of the pictures, 
however, are awfully grand; and we would instance the following 
description of the return of the Jewish multitude to their walls, after 
having rushed out upon the Roman camp to revenge the execution of 
countless victims, that were amongst the sacrifices of that fearful retri- 
bution with which ‘Titus punished the violation of their word on the 
part of the besieged. 


* Day-break was now at hand, and the sounds of the enemy's movements 
made our return necessary. We heaped the last Roman corpse on the pile ; 
covered it with the broken spears, helmets, and cuirasses of the dead, and 
then left the care of the conflagration to the wind. From the valley to 
Jerusalem, our way was crowded with the enemy's posts ; but the. keen eye 
and agile vigour of the Jew eluded or anticipated the heavy-armed legion- 
aries, by long experience taught to dread the night in Judea; and we reached 
the Grand Gate of Sion, as the sun was shooting his first rays on the 
pinnacles of the temple. ' 

‘In those strange and agitated days, when every hour produced some 
extraordinary scene, 1 remember few more extraordinary than that ing’s 
march into the city. It was a triumph! but how e all that bore 
name ! it was.no idle, popular pageant; no fantastic and studied exhibition 
of trophies and treasures ; no gaudy homage to personal ambition ; no 
holiday show to amuse the idleness, or feed the vanity of a capital secure in 
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eace, and pampered with the habits of opulence and national supremacy. 

ut jt was at once a rejoicing, a funeral, a great act of atonement, a popu- 
lar preservation, whose results none could limit, and a proud revenge on the 
proudest of enemies. 

‘ That night not an eye closed in Jerusalem. The Romans, quick to turn 
every change to advantage, had suffered the advance of our irregular com- 
batants only until they could throw a force between them and the gates, 
The assault was made, and with partial success; but the population once 
roused, was terrible to an enemy fighting against walls and ramparts, and 
the assailants were, after long slaughter on both sides, drawn off at the 
sight of our columns moving from the hills. We marched in, upwards of 
fifty thousand men, as wild and strange-looking a host as eyer trod to accla- 
mations from voices unnumbered. Every casement, roof, battlement, and 
wall, in the long range of magnificent streets leading round by the foot of 
Sion to mount Moriah, was covered with spectators. Man, woman, and 
child, of every rank, were there, straining their eyes and voices, and waving 
hands, weapons, and banners for their deliverers from the terror of instant 
massacre. Our motley ranks had equipped themselves with the Roman 
spoils, where they could; and, among the ragged vestures, discoloured 
turbans, and rude pikes, moved masses of glittering mail, helmets, and 
gilded lances. Beside the torn flags of the tribes were tossing embroidered 
standards with the initials of the Caesars or the golden image of (some 
deity, mutilated by our scorn for the idolater. The Jewish trumpets had 
scarcely sent up their chorus, when it was followed by the clanging of the 
Roman cymbal, the long and brilliant tone of the clarion, or the deep roar 
of the brass conch and serpent. Close upon ranks exulting and shouting 
victory, came ranks bearing the honoured dead on litters, and bursting into 
bitter sqrrow; then rolled onward thousands, bounding and showing the 
weapons and relics that they had torn from the enemy ; then passed groups 
of the priesthood,—for they too had taken the common share in the defence, 
—singing one of the glorious hymns of the Temple: then again followed 
litters surrounded by the wives and children of the dead, wrapt in inconso- 
lable grief. Bands of warriors, who had none to care for, the habitual sons 
of the field; armed women; chained captives ; beggars ; men covered with 
the stately dresses of our higher ranks; biers heaped with corpses; 
waggons piled with armour, tents, provisions, the wounded, the dead ; every 
diversity of human circumstance, person and equipment that belong to a 
state in which the elements of society are let loose, in that. march succes- 
sively moved before the eye. With the men were mingled the captured 
horses of the legionaries ; the camels and dromedaries of the allies ; herds of 
the bull and buffalo, droves of goats and sheep ; the whole one mighty mass 
of misery, rejoicing, nakedness, splendour, pride, humiliation, furious and 
savage life, and honoured and lamented death ; the noblest patriotism, and 
the most hideous abandonment to the excesses of our nature.'—p. 348-352. 

The great onset upon the fastnesses of Jerusalem at length takes place. 
Salathiel is found defending the most sacred part of the Temple, wher 
the last enemy, fire, roared round- the sanctuary. He sank, in the 
hope that death was inevitable—but again he heard the words of terror, 


“ ‘Tarry thou till I come”—and the destroying angel passed him by. 
We cannot close this notice without an expression of our regret that 
the gifted author of “ Salathiel” should have ushered it to the world 
by a Preface, which would lead the credulous to believe that the work 
was any thing beyond an agreeable fiction. He says, ‘‘ other narra- 
tives may be more specious or eloquent, but this narrative has. the 
supreme merit of truth ;— it isthe most true—it isthe only true.” The 
word truth is too sacred @ word, particularly when it has any reference 
to matters of solemn import, to be associated with an idle Jegend, 
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CHARACTERS OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 
AND STATESMEN. 


-_-_-_--- 


No. 111.—BARON CUVIER, 


i? ’ 
COUNCILLOR OF STATE, ONE OF THE FORTY MEMBERS OF THE “ ACADEMIE FRANCAISE,” 
AND PERPETUAL SECRETARY TO THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
. an 


Tue Academy of Sciences, of which Barons Fourrier.and, Cwvier) are 
the two perpetual secretaries, was founded under the administration of 
Colbert. It was humble and obscure at its commencement, and 
seemed to have no other object in view but to gratify the caprices of 
Louis XIV, 

The first feat. of literary authority exercised by the,‘ Académie 
Francaise” was an historical blunder; and the first.scientifi¢labours of 
the ‘* Académie des Sciences” constituted something like .a public 
calamity. Called into existence by the will and voice of the devotee 
lover of the Widow Scarron, mingling with the artists that;filled the 
courts of the Louvre, the gardens of Versailles, and the heights of 
Marly, and surrounding their master with all the prodigies of art,—they 
were the first to delude the nations of Europe with a false though 
plausible idea, respecting the real character of that pretender to, the 
title of a great king; and these extravagant. monuments of despotism 
that, under their guidance, filled the world with the renown of the 
sovereign, were bought at the expense of millions of families, and with 
the ruin of entire provinces. 

The first sittings of the Academy of Sciences were, held in some of 

the apartments of the “ Bibliotheque du Roi.” , They were transported 
to the Louvre in 1699, when letters-patent by royal authority had defi- 
nitively established its creation. At that period there were sixty 
members, both honorary and resident, adjuncts and associates. , Peter 
the Great, who was then at Paris, was desirous to have his name in- 
scribed in their registers as an honorary member, and on his return 
to Moscow he sent medals of gold to all his brother academicians and 
associates, ig) 
_ In the year 1793, all the academies were suppressed ;,but,in 1795 
the Institute was appointed, and in. the organizations of that period, 
the clags of the sciences held the first rank, Jt preserved .the.same 
preference in the regulations of 1808, adopted in the Institute, under 
the consular government ; but since the ordonnance of /1816,.it-is the 
** Académie Francaise” that takes the lead ; the “* Academy of Sciences” 
follows at an humble distance; then. the “ Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres,” and lastly the “ Academy of the Fine Arts.” 

The Academy of Sciences, though placed. by, the Bourbons in, the 
second rank, still maintains its just title to pre-eminence inthe esti- 
mation of all the sound part of, the commonwealth, of letters... €on- 
trary ‘to what is practised.in the‘ Académie Frangaise,” authority, or 
court influence, has litile sway over the elections of its members... \M. 
A vies an ultra-minister, it is true, been, enabled, to erase 
from ‘the Jist of its me eon, who smiled, with., pi in 

w 


Contetipt ‘at that impotent slur upon his fame; Carnot, 
shrugged up his shoulders at it; and Monge, who died of grief in 
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consequence of that arbitrary measure. But the same minister never 
ventured to introduce into that sanctuary of science men so obscure 
and ‘eoutemptible ‘as' Méssrs: Frayssinous ‘and De’ Queleh, or others 
whose only literary passports to’ fame were the brevet of the Master- 
general of the Post-office, or the portfolio of Minister of State. 

The Academy of Seiences is divided into eleven sections, Geometry, 
Mechanics, Astronomy, Geography and Navigation, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Chemistry, Mineralogy, Botany, Rural Economy and the Vete- 
rinary art, Anatomy and Zoology, Medicine and Surgery. 

The Academy of Sciences is composed of sixty-three ordinary mem- 
bets, ten free academicians, eight foreign associates, and one hundred 
correspondents. ‘Louis XIV., who has been pompously styled the 
patron of literature, granted some pensions to the literati that formed 
his Academy of Sciences; but these pensions were so moderate in 
point of’ value, that, in their general amount, they did not make u 
one-fourth of the sums absorbed by the Duc de Lauzun alone. ‘At a 
later period, the Abbé Bignon, wishing to place the association under 
the control of the ministry, and to make himself master of the nomina- 
tions, offered a’ few counters of gold, which would be equivalent to 
twelve hundred francs, to’ each member ; but even the poorest part of 
them preferred their independence to pensions. But the present mem- 
bers have’ not ‘imitated this disinterestedness of their redecessors ; 
each of them ‘now receives a compliment of one thiotisanndl francs regu- 
larly, ‘as ‘well as abundant 'gratifications from the court. But, in spite of 
this shower of gold that has fallen upon the Institute, the leatned mem- 
bers ofthe Academy ‘of Sciences have, with few exceptions, preserved 
their independence, which has not been the case with the literati of, the 
Académie Frangaise in that, where birth and wealth are preferred 
to talent'and’ genius, when a string is broken in the lyre of the forty 
immortals, one “of ‘silver is frequently substituted, ‘which’ returns no 
sound. 

The age of literary genius seems eclipsed in France. The’ i 
field ‘of! ambition, which’ old Corneille opened with so much’ g 
in''1636, closed on’ the 30th’ May, 1778, ‘when Voltaire o ie 
death-bed, commended the twenty- ur letters’ of the alphabet his 
thirty-nine associates in the French Academy. Undoubtedly, the 
forty immortals “of thepresent day know theit horn-book by éart, 
as Well'as'the most’ illustrious genius of the great age; but what we 
suspect is, that'they ate now no longer able to combine their A, B, C, 
in’ the style’ of Racine, Moliére, La Fontaine, eae” Boss stiet,” se 
Roussean. ‘The “patriarch of Fernéy was’ ra a nt with,» 
the woriders that'the twenty-four letters can ‘pe hej pldeed 
them under the guardianship of the Acadetay, ton tec tat se be 
cious deposit, atid would have let it perish, Were ‘it not, fo tae? 
advent of two or three young ‘writers, wlio have’ come to’ the ir - relie f i in 
ae of distress.) © * of 7 uaiing ahitent 
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operation, will make the Forty bring forth the labours of the Dic- 
tionary, at which they have been engaged for more than half a cen- 
tury, the Academy of Sciences immortalizes itself by works of the 
greatest depth and sublimity, The French imagination, which was 
so brilliant and ingenious in the days of Louis XIV. and Louis XV, 

Qui, portant dans ses mains le myrte et le laurier, 

Le luth du troubadour, la lance du guerrier, 

Varioit, comme Iris, ses couleurs et ses charmes ; 
leaving the field open to that accuracy of reason, which leads the 
genius of man forward in the process of experiments, observations, and 


calculations— . re 
Le raisonneur tristement l’accrédite, 


and professor Cuvier is one of those learned men who have given it 
the most extensive letters of credit. 

Like Moliére and Rousseau, M. Cuvier was not originally destined 
for the sphere which he has ennobled in a manner so honourable 
for himself. His father destined him for the military profession, 
being himself an officer in the Swiss regiment of Waldner, and he 
afterwards devoted him to the ecclesiastical state, which was better 
adapted to his feeble state of health. The French revolution sur- 
prised the young Cuvier at Paris, leaving him without a protector, 
indigent, and without any resource but his talents. He entered, in the 
capacity of private tutor, into the family of the Duke d@Hericy in 
Normandy. M. Cuvier, possessing some knowledge of natural his- 
tory, was led, by the vicinity of the sea, to study its productions, and 
by his ardent spirit of investigation, he made several discoveries, 
which drew him into correspondence with different naturalists in the 
metropolis. A variety of memoirs, which he published, caused him to 
be invited to the central schools, and subsequently to the Chair of 
Comparative Anatomy, and Natural History, in the “ Jardin des 
Plantes,” which opened to him the doors of the second class of the 
Institute, who appointed him Perpetual Secretary for the Department 
of the Natural Sciences. This appointment was due to the laborious 
researches of M. Cuvier, who drawing, forth from the bosom of the 
earth, the lost races that formerly peopled its surface—enlightening 
zoology and geology, by their reciprocal aid,—establishing, as it were, 
charters, in which were deposited the chronological titles of the primi- 
tive world—arranging, by the assistance of comparative anatomy, in 
their natural order, all the living creatures, and assigning to each 
its real name,—combined in himself Linneus and Buffon, and has 
deserved to become the future and prescriptive model of writing na- 
tural history, under the double charms of method and style. 

As a “ savant,” a professor, and perpetual secretary, we wish to 
apply no restriction to the praises bestowed on M. Cuvier. In the 
Institute, he delights in frequently enumerating the positive services 
which science has rendered to society. He never loses an opportu- 
nity of stating and noticing the labours of his colleagues ; and on their 
death, after the example of Fontenelle and D’Alembert, he never 
neglects pronouncing over their tombs, funeral discourses, at once in- 
structive and interesting. He connects facts and anecdotes with defimi- 
tions and theories; and in tracing back the life of men, hevery ingeniously 
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delineates the history of things. At the “ Collége de France,” and the 
Jardin des Plantes,” being obliged to explain the elements of science, 
to an audience generally composed of enlightened men, he never fails 
to captivate their attention by the depth and novelty of his theories, 
and by the elegance and grace of his discourse. His Recherches sur 
les Ossemens Fossiles is one of the most admirable productions of the 
mind, and it places M. Cuvier at the head of the learned men of 
Europe. It is in this work, that by the inspection of various fossil 
ossifications with which the different strata of the earth are filled, he 
explains the numerous and sudden revolutions that our globe has ex- . 

rienced, and reveals the mysteries and the progress of the creation. 

The glory of M. Cuvier would be pure and complete, if he had , 
never deserted the menagerie of the ‘“ Jardin des Plantes,” for the 
drawing-rooms of the Tuileries. But this learned gentleman is not 
one of that species of men, who like Gay-Lussac, Le Lemercier, and 
Daunou, devote themselves exclusively to science and literature, and 
find all their happiness in study and contemplation.. The thirst for 
distinction and political glory has allured the naturalist from his la- 
boratory and his cabinet of specimens; and he has haunted the 
palace in search of favours, which he has had the art to retain immu- 
table and undiminished. His learning is not of a stern nature; it is 
amiable. and accommodating, and adapts itself to every dynasty. His 
character and temper close easily with every form of government ; 
and he has been finely hit off by the following distich :— 

Sa main sait caresser, dans un excés de zéle, 
La carcasse d’un tigre, et le dos de Villéle. 

In the year 1808, the Emperor Napoleon nominated M. Cuvier 
Councillor for life to the University. The first restoration found him 
Chevalier & vie de Empire, Member of the Legion of Honour, Cheva- 
lier de Ordre de la Réunion, Conseiller Titulaire de |’Université Im- 
périale, Professor of Natural History in the ‘“ Jardin des Plantes,” 
and Maitre. des Requétes to the Council of State. All these titles 
continued with him under Louis XVIII., and he even obtained from 
him some others, and exchanged besides his. title of ‘“* Maitre des 
Requétes,” for that of Councillor of State. The one hundred days 
found, and left, M. Cuvier at the same point. And again, the second 
restoration found him still ready to serve the Bourbons, as he had 
been the humble servant of every possible government. 

lf, before this last event, the conduct of Baron Cuvier has bordered 
a little on the courtier, the writings, at least, of this learned person are 
the works of a champion of reason. It was only about the close of 
the ministry of Decazes that he was seen beginning to lend his elo- 
quence to the support of every ministerial conception, and in -his 
speeches at the tribune, which, by the bye, are in a style of mediocrity, 
attacking liberty, and supporting despotism and delusion. Protestant 
as he is, M. Cuvier has been in the Chamber of Peers, in his quality 
of Coramissary of the King, one of the warmest partisans of the Jesuits. 
At the period when that notorious society began to penetrate into 
France under a disguised habit, Baron Cuvier made a report to the 
Upper Chamber, in which an apology for the Jesuits as an instructing 
body occurred at every phrase. It is reported that Prince Talleyrand, 
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wearied by his oratory, was walking about in the “ Salle ut an 

con ned 
report, and addressing him, said, “* You are "ALt cargo naturalist, 
and I wish to propose a question to you.” e other, rates ing an 
intended sctieiat Wished to retreat from the question, Chel alley. 
rand seriously insisting on a reply, said to him, “ Tell” me, I “hes of 
you, which is the most grateful of animals ?” The Baron Sia d, ina 
brisk and confident manner, that it was the dog. “ No,” rép ied M de 
Talleyrand; and M. Cuvier was proceeding with a long scientific 'dis- 
sertation in support of his assertion, when a lardoni gh of the prince 
stopt him short. “ Do not you know that it ‘is the tarkey?”*. said 
M. de Talleyrand ; “‘ remember that since the Jesuits have introduced 
them into France, these wise birds never cease to ery for the recall of 
these reverend fathers.” At these words, the laugh became eneral, 
and the eloquence of the Protestant Jesuit was mute before an 
epigram. | 2 

If the titles of M. Cuvier to the Academy of Sciences be incontest- 
able, his claim to the French Academy is not equally welt grounded. 
His speeches in the Chamber of Peers, and the Deputies, it his quality 
of Commissaire du Roi, possess nothing of that warmth and:sublimity 
which characterise: the eloquence of his: colleague Laine, or. of the 
depth that is observed in the oratory of Reyer-Collard; :and; ‘his 
‘* Eloges Académiques,” which are written in a style sometimes incor- 
rect, and frequently rendered dull.and heavy by antiquated: rhetorical 
flourishes, neither resemble the ingenious elegance of Fontenelle, nor 
the noble harmony of Buflon; so that certain :morese: critics attribute 
his nomination to the Academy, as well as to other dignities,; to his 
habit of stooping, contracted no doubt in his laborious searches after 
fossil bodies. As for ourselves, we behold three» distinct::men in 
M. Cuvier—the courtier, the bel esprit, and the savant. \The @out- 
cillor of State and the Academician will die; but:the Professor of the 
‘“\ Jardin des Plantes” will live in the memory) of mankind.) 9+)!» 
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No. IV.—CASIMIR DELAVIGNE, 00 2 tu.) 


MEMBER OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, AND LIBRARIAN TO THE| DUKE, D'ORLEANS,., 


Or the three peets of whom France, at the present. period, vis-justly 
proud, Casimir Delavigne is undoubtedly the one whose talents ex- 
hibit the greatest promise. Though less original than Béranger-and 
Lamartine, bis taste is more pure, and his genius more extensive: 
He has equally employed his pen in tragedy, y, and lyrie poetry ; 
and his early essays in all these branches have left such an impression 
on the public mind, that he is even new looked upon as the most re- 
nowned of the youthful bards of France, His dithyrambic/ode upon 
the birth ef the King of Reme, which was his first poetical effusion, 
decided his as reer. See ae revealed to France the dawn of 
an aspiring ‘s r ~M. Frangois de .Nates,. an opulent 
Mecenas, became his potrastpensh Muhents sniehnant to teatorenads 
at the Collége de ‘France, took upon himself’ the! task ‘the 
, T vey ee) Mou beanwA, Pavitasborwg road 
* Turkey in French is.synonymous wita gull:imourdanguages’ +6. 9»! 
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flights of his early muse ; and although Delavigne has hardly reached 
his thirty-fourth year, he has already produced five superior plays of 
fiye acts, which are. still jm full possession of the stage. oy 

Les Répres Siciliennes was his first attempt in the dramatic art; and 
this tragedy, notwithstanding, a few imitations, and, especially some 
improbabilities, (not the least of which, perbaps, is the circumstance 
of seeing Proeida openly conspiring in a palace accessible to his ene- 
mies,) had a success at least equal to that of the T'empliers of M. Ré- 
nouard ; nor did it lose. its attractions for a single moment during a 
run of eighty representations. Two characters most accurately deli- 
neated, that of the conspirator Procida, and that of Loredan, his son, 
—a style both energetic, and natural and majestic, without bombast 
—an animated dialogue—the interest of the piece constantly alive— 
the admirable scene of the oath of the conspirators, which is full of 
that terror which harrows up the soul—and numerous verses abound- 
ing in foree and beauty like the following: 


Qui a des armes et sait mourir_ne descend pas a la priére ; 7 


—all these have ranked this pieee amongst the chefs-d'ceuvre of the 
French stage. 

The second tragedy..of our author, entitled Le Paria, cannot be 
compared with the Vepres Siciliennes. The poet, who was young and 
enterprising, and ‘full: of :warmth and resolution, gave’ unrestrained 
scope to the flights of his imagination in this composition, and instead 
of a tragedy founded'on ‘natural events and characters, he has pre- 
sented, in the: manner‘of Moltaire; an oriental ‘story, and: a romance 
entirely of his own invention. ‘Never, we must acknowledge, was poetry 
exhibited sin morebrilliant colours. Never did the: ‘author ‘so’ far 
deviate:from the rules of reason as in this work; yet owimg»to’ the 
charms of !an enchanting style; and the magical’ effect of admirable 
verses, his efforts were crowned with the mest/complete suceess, |’ 

Before his play ofthe Ecole des Vieillards, which followed -the tragedy 
of Le Paria at an interval of little more than a year, M. Delavigne 
introduced his own character on the stage, in a piece entitled the 
Comédiens, and thus gave rise to a new and original scene, in which he 
describes the rébuffs that the young author has to experience; When 
he has-to struggle with the rival pretensions, the airs and-eaprices, of 
the histrionic tribe. «The public espoused the cause of the poet ;' and) 
although this! play'was:built on a rather feeble frame, and bears sore: 
resemblance to the Métromanie of Piron, and to the Dramatist of owr 
Reynolds, they continued to applaud the finished elegance, the: spairk-! 
ling vivacity, and the felicitous passages. interspersed ‘in! ‘this’ very 
agreeable composition, till. the Ecole des Vieillards; his masterpiece, 
in which Mademoiselle Mars displayed such extraordinary talent; atid’ 
in which Talma made his first essay, in comedy, :at the age of sixty, 
carried to the highest: pitch, the fame of our author.. Unfortunateby,) 
the play of Aurélie, performed few months back, has: not realized 


the. ises of his earlier dratiiatic career, 09! wanmooll 
_ The revere of France, have inspired Casimir Delavigne with his 
productions. Aroused from his peaceful and retired studies by 
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effort, brought forth his first Messénienne, in which the disasters of 
the battle of Waterloo are described with the deepest pathos, united 
to the most striking eloquence. At a later period, Naples free, and 
Napoleon dying, inspired him anew. The opening scene, and, above 
all, the concluding one, of the 5th Messénienne, after the defeat of 
the Neapolitans, are the productions of an imagination inflamed by 
much of the genuine fire of poetry.—We shall quote two passages :— 


Partnenore et l’ETRANGERE. 
O femme, que veux-tu ?—Parthénope, un asile. 
— Quel est ton crime siiaihespicauac ties tu fait ?-—Des ingrats. 
— Quels sont tes ennemis >—Ceaux qu’affranchit mon bras ; 
Hier on m’adorait, aujourd’hui |’on m’exile. 
— Comment dois-tu payer mon hospitalité ? 
— Par des périls d’un jour et des lois éternelles, 
— Qui t’osera poursuivre au sein de ma cité ? 
— Des rois—Quand viendront-ils >~Demain—De quel cété ? 
— De tous....Eh bien! pour moi tes portes s’ouvrent-elles ? 
— Entre, quel est ton nom ?—Je suis la Liberté! 
re ee ee ee ee Ree eer es OH e eee 
La Liberté fuyait en détournant les yeux, 
Quand Parthénope la rappelle ; 
La déesse un moment s’arréte au haut des cieux 5 
Tu m’as trahie; adieu! dit-elle, 
Je pars.—Quoi, pour toujours ?—On m’attend.—Dans quel lieu ? 
— En Gréce,—On y suivra tes traces fugitives. . 
— J’aurai des défenseurs.—La, comme sur mes rives, 
On peut céder au nombre,—Oui, mais on meurt ; adieu! 


Casimir Delavigne’s Messéniennes are, in general, characterized by 
a rich, elevated, and harmonious versification, often intermingled with 
sublime traits; but none of his pieces are so perfect as the three we 
have just mentioned. In both his attempts relative to Greece, De- 
lavigne has manifested merely the classical exaltation of a student of 
the university. When desirous of describing Rome, he has only 
mingled the ancient names of Brutus, Cicero, and Numa, with those of 
Michael Angelo, Tasso, and Byron. He is never wanting in perspicuity, 
never violates the proprieties of rhyme and rhythm, as Beranger some- 
times does, but he is far from being so original, or from displaying 
in all his pieces the same degree of genius. His last Messéniennes, 
not even excepting that on Les funérailles du géneral Foy, are feeble 
and vague, compared with his former works, and are far below the 
elegy on the death of Jeanne d’Arc, which is quite in the ancient 
pri and unites the purest and most simple poetry with the truest 
eeling. 


eee eee eee eereaene Cceeeccseiees 


Du Christ avec ardeur Jeanne baisait l'image, 
Ses longs cheveux épars flottaient au gré des vents : 
Au pied de P’échafaud, sans changer de visage, 

Elle avancait a pas lents. 
Tranquille elle y monta; quand debout sur le faite, 
Elle vit ce bacher qui l’allait dévorer, 
Les bourreaux en super la flamme déja préte ; 
Sentant son coour faillir, elle baissala téte, — 

Et se prita pleurer. 


eeerete ee ee Fee eee ee eeeeeeeeeee 


M. Delavigne combines in himself many of the qualities that. con- 
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stitute the poet. He is by turns either eloquent or argumentative, 
plaim or ornamental, comic or pathetic ; language is with him an in- 
strument that he moulds at pleasure, and that never embarrasses him 
in his movements, . He belongs to that scanty number of French 
writers whose efforts have such an appearance of ease and facility, 
that while we read them we are insensibly led to imagine that every 
verse caught the best possible form of expression, and yet seemed to 
be struck off at the first heat of thought, He has shown himself ca- 
pable of executing whatever he designs; but his conceptions have 
not hitherto presented a sufficiently lofty or profound contempla- 
tion of human affairs. We must, therefore, repeat what has been as- 
serted before us, that it is ‘* son esprit et sa raison qu’il doit exercer et 
agrandir; iln’a plus besoin de songer & son talent, il le retrouvera 
chaque fois qwil voudra le mettre en ceuvre.” 





POOR-LAWS—EMIGRATION. 


We have been endeavouring to legislate upon the poor-laws for the 
last thirty years—sometimes with a sweeping attempt at reform, more 
frequently by side-wind regulations. All this care is of little avail. 
As there are certain malignant diseases which have been denominated 
the opprobria of medicine, so there are particular maladies of our 
social condition, which may be considered t!:e opprobria of legislation. 
Amongst the most inveterate of these are the poor laws. 

It is about seven years since a committee of the House of Com- 
mons was engaged in the investigation of this complicated evil; and 
the extensive aud minute inquiry which was then entered into, brought 
forth “a Bill for the Establishment of Select Vestries.” We appre 
hend that little effect has been produced by this measure, beyond that 
of making the rate-payers discontented with their parochial repre- 
sentatives. Whether the funds for the maintenance of the poor are 
administered by the aristocracy or the democracy of a parish, the de- 
mands upon them still go on increasing. These increasing burthens 
cannot be resisted ; because they are the tax which the rich musé pay, 
to mitigate the frightful inequalities of a system, in which the natu- 
ral funds for the payment of labour are insufficient for the natural 
demands upon them. 

The poor laws appear to have occupied an inconsiderable share of 
the attention of parliament, since the memorable experiment of Mr. 
Scarlett, in 1821, to remove this excrescence upon the body politic, 
by the knife and the cautery. This experiment necessarily failed. The 
suggested remedies were absurd and cruel, and their only merit was 
their impracticability. 

It appears to us that the plan which Mr. Scarlett proposed, of de- 
nying all relief to able-bodied labourers, who are unmarried, is not 
unlikely to find an advogate in Mr. Slaney, who has lately moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for remedy of the poor laws. The defence 
of such a measure must rest upon the belief, that every man who seeks 


employ’ may. obtain ithe staealie, oe contrary is notoriously the 
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fact. Will any oné, possessing the slightest practical acquaintance’ with 
the condition of the working population, assert, that the demand for 
labour is so great, that every man may now ‘receive a value for’ the 
power which nature has bestowed upon him for his’ maintenance, 
whether his vocation is to agriculture or manufactures, but more espe- 
cially the former? Is it not notorious, that, throughout the ‘agricul. 
tural districts, it is a common practice with the farmers, to refuse: em- 
ploy to all single men, while there are any married labourers amongst 
them burthensome on the parish? ‘The consequence ‘is, that: ‘the 
country is filled with these houseless and starving wanderers, who end 
their career of miserable adventure by being passed home, (as ‘their 
parish is called) under the wretched provisions of the Vagrant Act. 
Then comes the demoralization, which is a certain consequence of 
want of employment. The parish gives its wretched pittance ;— 
but there are pheasants in the preserves of the lord of the manor. 
Organized gangs of “ unmarried able-bodied labourers” are formed, 
who carry on a sort of servile war against the possessors of property ; 
and they proceed step by step in the commission of crime, the cha- 
racter of the poacher gradually dilating into that of the felon, until 
the measure of their offences is full, and they’ become victims’ to 
the offended laws, which are strong for punishment, but: powerless 
for prevention. ‘And is this a state of things, which can ‘allow’ the 
cutting off from the unemployed youthful peasant, that miserable pit- 
tance which the law now grants him? With our additional’ experi- 
ence, can any approximation be seriously attempted to be made’ to 
that clause of Mr. Scarlett’s bill, which says, that “it shallnot’be 
lawful for any person having authority to administer relief to the 
poor, to allow or give any relief to any male person whatever, being 
single and unmarried, for himself, or any part of his family, unless 
such poor person shall be actually, at the time of asking such relief, 
by reason of age, sickness, or bodily infirmity, unable to obtain his 
livelihood, and support his family by work”? If by any such legisla- 
tive enactment, the labourer or the mechanic who is willing to'work, 
but is unable to procure employ, should be entirely refused support and 
relief, there is only one of three courses to be adopted by these miser- 
able wretches—to hang themselves, to rob, or to marry: Which of 
these courses would most benefit the country, we leave to be deter- 
mined by the advocates of measures, for consummating the” evils 
which society inflicts upon those who ought to be ranked amongst the 
most valuable of her children. ; 
The increasing pressure of the Irish wanderers upon the English 
agricultaral population has, within the last seven years, rendered the 
condition of our unmarried able-bodied labourers ‘infinitely more’ de- 
plorable. Amidst the natural desires of the landed ‘aristocracy’ to 
devise some means which should render the ciaims of the poor-rates 
upow their estates less onerous, they ¢annot ‘disguise ‘from’ | them- 
selves, that some attempt must be made to’ prevent the frightful irrup- 
tion of ‘the wretched Irish peasantry,’ which is threatening to’ itivolve 
both England and Scotland in a companionship of misery.! » Amidst 
all the complaints against the poor+laws, which, however exaggerated, 
are yet trae to a certain extent, the legislature «is ‘receiving | into” its 
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mind-that idea, of which the propounder would, a few years back, have 
been hooted from his seat—that the system of these laws must be ex- 
tended to Ireland... We jhave no affection for the poor-laws. They, 
in some cases, multiply the evils which they propose to cure ;. they 
act asa positive encouragement to improvidence ; they abase, in one 
point, the great mass of the population, But they have shielded us 
from that terrifie curse whigh has fallen upon Ireland, the curse of a 
working population driven to the extreme verge of subsistence, and 
conseguently, habitually suffering the most miserable indigence and 
moral degradation ; while they are precipitated into the direst miseries 
of famine, when the accidents of nature diminish that supply, which 
they ordinarily exhaust in its highest average quantity. England has 
yet been spared that infliction, ‘Thank God, our population are not 
yet driven,to renounce the use of wheaten bread, or to consider flesh 
a forbidden luxury, accessible only to the rich. The poor’s-rate has 
sayed.us from this calamity ;—and, whatever temptation it may pre- 
sent to improvident marriages, it has preserved a little of that cling- 
ing te comfort and cleanliness, which, promoting self-respect, is. a 

‘ater check to population, than even the actual terrors of hunger. 
The people of Ireland offer a fearful contradiction to the doctrine that 
misery can repress population. The very recklessness of misery has 
a tendency to multiply the victims of famine. Despair has no re- 
straints, 

In another part of this Number will be found some simple and 
therefore touching descriptions of the extent of Irish wretchedness. 
We know'them to be true to the letter. England yet presenis no 
such scenes, because she has a poor-rate. It is impossible. to look ,at 
the condition of the peasantry of Ireland, and calculate, the pro- 
hable, consequences of their growing amalgamation, with the la- 
bourers of England, without pronouncing that the legislature must, 
and speedily, adopt some measure to remedy the frightful evils of.a 
population, amongst whom the funds for the maintenance of. labour 
are, gradually decreasing, and the demands upon those funds, rapidly 
increasing. ‘That country must be wretched in its aggregate condition, 
when the labour of any large portion of its inhabitants will not. procure 
food, ‘This, is a state which governments are as much bound ,to 
avert, and, if they cannot avert, to remove, and if they cannot re- 
move, to mitigate, as they are to repel the invasions of a foreign 
enemy, or to repress the violence of domestic treason; , To, leave such 
evils to correct themselves is to throw open the gates to famine and 
death. The infliction will not pass away till. the, grave. is, satiated. 
But the struggles of despair are perilous, That state has.no security 
which does not provide, for its children, A population, without em, 
ploy is a soil where every wickedness must flourish.’ The tempers of 
the famishing are a:mass of combustibles, which the first master-spirit 
of iniquity:may explode. This evil drags into its vortex all, the, vice 
whieh floats upon ithe surface of want, It leavens all the (good 
whieh it.is»swrrounded,; It -sets up, an impenetrable, barrier to, the 
march of human improvement, It iy agai i ign ness of 
cerruption, upon ;the healthful, portion, of the system. It plants the 
seeds,of universal decay too deeply for any after medicine to extermi- 
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nate. The foul excrescence has grown over our social system, and 
we must endeavour to root out or assuage the disease, while some of 
the partial means of cure are in our hands. The experiment of neglect, 
tov long attempted, is become so tremendous in its terrors, that it 
must cease to enter into any deliberate theory which the most cold- 
blooded contempt of human happiness could propose. 

We trust that a day of scarcity is not very close at hand; but it 
appears tolerably certain that our vacillating system of corn laws, in 
conjunction with the rapidly-increasing population of Europe, has ren- 
dered the Continent incapable of much longer supplying any demands 
for exportation,—and that if a season of scarcity arise, our population 
may be pressed, like the Irish, upon the confines of subsistence. From 
Mr. Jacob’s ‘ Second Report on the Agriculture and Commerce in 
Corn of the Continental States of Europe,’ ordered by the Hotiése of 
Commons to be printed, 18th April, 1828, we find, from very accurate 
calculations, that our stock of wheat at the harvest of the present year 
will be less than at any period since 1815; that we have had eleven 
years of abundance, and may therefore expect, at no Very distant 
period, a failing crop; and@ that ‘ if a great portion of our necessary 
supply should be wanted from foreign countries, there is no probabi- 
lity that it could be furnished without such an advance of price as 
would be enormously heavy.’ ‘At the present time,” says Mr. Jacob, 
‘had the harvest of 1827 required it, it is doubtful if ten days’ consump- 
tion of wheat could have been drawn from the whole Continent, even 
at one hundred per cent. advance on the prices of that period.’ “The 
following passage is important, as showing how easily false notions 
are taken up and acted upon, under circumstances where there is 
difficulty in collecting and examining aggregate evidence :— | 

* For a period of several years’ duration an opinion was propagated 
and extensively imbibed, though in opposition to the almost demon- 
strated doctrines of Malthus, that in every part of Europe the produc- 
tion of the means of subsistence was proceeding with a rapidity far 
greater than the increase of the population. It was asserted, by what 
many deemed very high authority, that all the world had carried cul- 
tivation too far; that food of every kind was too abundant, and that 
the inferior arable lands should be sent back to their former unpro- 
ductive condition. Stch statements, confidently asserted, scarcely 
denied, but never investigated, obtained a degree of credence as ex- 
tensive as the influence of high names and high pretensions could 
spread them. : 

* In the year 1825, I found, in all the corn countries in the north- 
east of Europe, this view of the matter to prevail universally among 
the growers of and dealers in corn; and it would have been like com- 
bating the winds to have contended against the prevalent belief. a 
grower of corn, whether on a large or a. small scale, affirmed, that’ 
there was on hand sufficient for séveral years’ consumption. — I saw 
that their barns and granaries on many of the farms Were &inp , oF 
very nearly so; and the owners, still convinced of the ‘trith’ he 
general opinion, assured me that, though the necessar Aaah ny 
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would convince mé they were right in their representations. I did 
proceed ; I found no stocks any where, but every where I found the 
assurance that farther on I should encounter a superabundant quan- 
tity. The farther I advanced from the sea-shore, the more scanty did 
I find the provision of bread corn, but especially of rye, which is the 
chief food of the country I then visited. 

* At that time the Continental presses issued forth numerous pub- 
lications pointing out remedies, which they called on their respective 

vernments to adopt, to cure the evil of abundance. I collected a 
great number of such publications of various extent, and containing 
a great diversity of projects to cure the assumed evils. Most of them 
recommended that the corn sliould be stored under the care of the 
government ; that the owners should receive acknowledgments, stating 
the quantity ‘and value of the corn so deposited, which notes of ac- 
knowledgment were to be received for taxes, and to be made legal 
tenders for all payments. Others of them drew plans of buildings, 
and calculated the cost of them, of such enormous dimensions, as 
would contain all the surplus corn of the districts. Some suggested, 
that caves should be dug in the sand-hills, to receive this enormotis 
surplus ; others recommended, that all the sugar hogsheads should 
be collected, filled with corn, piled one upon another, as high as could 
be managed, and then be securely thatched. Such were some of the 
projects then seriously and soberly proposed, and at a time when the 
barns and granaries in the interior were nearly empty, and the stores 
at the sea-ports, to which all had been sent, were lower than usual. 

‘ Two years have, however, dissipated these projects, and the illu- 
sions to which they owed their birth. The harvests of 1826 and 
1827 were slightly, if at all, deficient in wheat, and rye was not below 
the fair average, whilst barley and oats only were below that average ; 
yet no man spoke of any surplus, nor thought of that accumulation 
which, two years béfore, they had represented as equal to the co- 
sumption of many years. 

‘ I have had opportunities recently of seeing the persons who gave 
me such descriptions as I have noticed, and of conversing witl: some 
of the authors whose publications I have adverted to; they felt the 
error of their representations ; but those who had partaken of the 
same error were too numerous for any one to feel ashamed of having 
been betrayed into it.’ 

Mr. Jacob having very satisfactorily shown that the Continent has 
no store of bread corn to supply any demands from England, etiters 
into an elaborate statement of facts, ascertained from local inquiries, 
to prove that there is little probability of an increased prodiction in 
the countries of the Continent. But the most curious patt of Mr. 
Jacob’s Report is his statement regarding the rapid advance of: the 
population of Europe. 'The whole matter is so important and inter 
esting, that our readers will not regret the space which we occupy by 


an unusually long extract ;— 
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districts of states, the pace at which cultivation has:advaneed,:.isi very 
striking ; in others, and those the, far larger portion, its pace hasbeen 
languid, and in several is scarcely perceptible. ;, Thessame observation 
friay be extended to those objects which naturally markan advancing 
state of prosperity; the houses, furniture, utensils, cattle, reads, 
fences, have all been in a state of improyement,;. but it is diffieult: to 
measure them by any determinate. scale, .. Each, observer, will, give 
them! a colouring from his own temper or habit of mind, as, it may, be 
habitually or occasionally gloomy or cheerful, The practice ofiforming 
general views from too small a number of data, the commonest, cause 
of erroneous opinions, will have an influence,.on every, traveller, and 
that influence will often require the aid. of subsequent observations, 
and some degree of resolution, to overcome the first, hasty,, impres- 
SIOnS. > 9 

‘ With respect to the consumers of the productions of the,soil, the 
case is at present materially different. It is a subject susceptible of 
the greatest accuracy; and almost all, the governments, of, Europe 
have of late taken steps, of different degrees of effectiveness, to escer- 
tain the growth of the population of their respective dominions. , A 
brief survey of that increase bears sufficiently on the general question 
of the proportion between the production of food and, the consumers 
of it, to warrant the introduction of the topic into this report. 

‘ The accounts of the population of Russia, which are, the most to 
be relied upon, comprehend only a part, though, the greatest part of 
the inhabitants of that extended empire. The Synod of the, orthodox 
Greek Church are in the practice of publishing each, year,, the num- 
ber of marriages, births, and deaths, in the year preceding.,. The last 
of these lists, for the year 1826, has just come to my, hands, and a 
comparison of it with those of a preceding period, not going back beyond 
the time when the empire had attained to its, present extended 
limits, will give a view of the rate of increase that, has been, going 
on:—Year 1820, 317,805 marriages—1,570,399 | births—-917,680 
deaths—652,719 increase. Year 1826,384,787 marriages—-1,645,023 
births—1,194,637 deaths—450,386 increase. vol 

‘ It is difficult to account for the lesser increase in, 1826, than in 
1820, unless it be attributed to the great difference in fertility between 
the respective years. The years 1819 and 1820 were highly prodac- 
tive in the east of Europe ; that of 1825 rather less so; \and that of 
1826 was, in all the sandy districts, from the great drought, which 
prevailed, very deficient. | ) 

*' To whatever cause the difference may be attributed, betweem the 
two years, it may be fair to take the average of those two.yeats as/the 
statidard of annual increase. This will give us. the.excess of births 
over deaths, 551,552 souls. This comprehends only the increase it 
thé greater religious sect over whom the Synod presides, ., When: the 
whole population, in 1806, amounted to 41,252,000. persons,» the 
exeéss of bitths over deaths, as published by the Synod,.,.was 542,704. 
Since that year great additions have been made to, the ,empire»-but 
they have consisted of countries whose inhabitants, did not, profess the 
cen’ aia @ oe and are therefore not, notieed intthei avnnd) 
Feborts of the Synod, . Singe that, period, Finland swes, iuhabitants 
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are’ Lutherans’; Bialystock, where they are either Catholics or hetero- 
dox'!Gréeks § Caucasus provinces, where the majority are Mahomedans 
and Jews? and Poland, where the are mostly Catholics and Jews, 
have been added ‘to’ the empire. “The proportion which those of the 
dissident sects bear tothe orthodox church, has been commonly esti- 
mated 'as two to Séven.'' At’ this rate, the annual increase of the po- 
pulation’of Russia’ would appear tobe at the rate of 697,758 persons. 
But'as my design is merely to take a view of the increase of popula- 
tion in Europe, it is proper to exclude the inhabitants of the Asiatic 
inces' of Russia from this estimate. They are to those in the En- 
Fopeaa provinces, according to the most recent documents that I have 
been able to inspect,’ in the proportion of two to eleven, Thus, from 
the annual increase of the whole empire, of 697,758 persons, must be 
substracted 2-1 1ths, or 98,673 ; thus leaving for the yearly augment- 
ation, by the excess of births over deaths in European Russia, 598,085. 
Taking this from the period of the general peace, in 1815, to the pre- 
sent time, at 600,000 for twelve years, being a few months short of 
the real time, we may, without fear of any material error, assume the 
population of European Russia to have increased about 7,000,000. | I 
must here remark, that even in Russia, the increase seems to depend 
less ‘on the increased number of births, than on the more extended 
length of human life. In the returns of the Synod, the deaths of per- 
sors‘above one hundred years old, appear to have been, in the year 
1806, 293; 1810, 350; 1816, 689 ; 1820, 507 ; 1826, 1054, 

* ‘The most extraordinary instante of increase in population, that is 
to'be séén in any old settled country, or that has been even actually 
recorded in past’ periods, is that exhibited in the dominions. of, the 
King of Prussia.’ It would hardly be credible, without such clear. ac- 
counts as allow no room for hesitation, when emanating from a go- 
vernment, whose systematic order, and whose accuracy in its statisti- 
cal commmunications, is not equalled by any other in Europe... By the 
official ‘papers it appears, that in the ten years from 18]17,,to i827, 
tlie’ increase amounted to 1,849,561, at which rate the inhabitants 
would double themselves in little more than thirty-six years, 

‘ In’ tlie twelve years and a half which have passed since the cone 
clusion of the peace, we may safely assume the increase to have been 
2,300,000. The remarks of Mr. Hoffman, the chief of, the Statistical 
Bureaw in Berlin, show the manner in which the facets are collected, 
and the changes in the mode during the period under consideration. 
I am disposed to think the population has proceeded more rapidly than 
the means of employing and feeding it, notwithstanding : the remark 
of Mr.-Hoffman, “ that the means of subsistence among the lower 
elasses of the people have strikingly improved from year ;to year.” 
This-may ‘be, and probably is accurate, as far as regards, bread, corn, 
by ‘substituting wheat in’ the place of rye, or by their using rye bread 
instead oftpaestbi §' but ‘it ges not seem to extend to a,much larger 
consumption’ of anitnal food, ie to the use, of a greater, number, of 
horses in a agriculture, or for ther purp oses. The, account of: those 
pte emeeas stock’ does i t exibit the same rate of increase, as)is 
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twenty-five per cent., that of neat cattle of all kinds has been from 
4,013,210 to 4,355,587, or at the rate of seven and a half per cent., 
during a period of the same duration, viz. from 1816 to 1825. In 
the same period the horses and colts have increased from 1,244,651 to 
1,402,348, or at the rate of about twelve and a half per cent. 

‘ Population is certainly, at the present time, making more rapid ad. 
vances in the northern kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
than at any former period. I have no precise data respecting the: in- 
crease in Sweden, beyond a short account extracted from the Révue 
Encyclopédique for March 1825, whith shows that the excess of births 
above deaths in 1823 had been 42,205. I know that a. general 
opinion is entertained, both in Sweden and Norway, that the increase 
is proceeding at too rapid a pace for either the employment that can 
be wiven, or the sustenance that is annually produced in those coun- 
tries. The increase in Denmark Proper has been already noticed, and 
it may be incorrect to state the annual increase of those three coun- 
tries at the same average. Whilst Denwark has increased at the rate 
of two per cent., Sweden and Norway may be estimated at two-thirds 
of that proportion. Assuming this estimate, the increase in Denmark 
being taken at 20,000, and that of Sweden and Norway at 40,000, for 
each year from the peace of 1515 to the end of 1827, the increase will 
have been 720,000. The other dominions of Denmark will be viewed 
as a part of Germany. 

‘ There is some difficulty in determining the increase of the popu- 
lation in the dominions of Austria, arising from the different periods 
when the number of inhabitants was ascertained in the several pro- 
vinces. Thus, in the Archduchy of Austria, in the , rovinces on the 
Ens and the Steyermarck, the census is dated from the year 1815; in 
Lilyria, from 1818; in the Tyrol, from 1806; in Gall a and Mora- 
via, from 1815; in Hungary, from 1794; in Siebenburgen, from 
1794; in the military frontier, from 1815; in Temeswar, from 1814; 
and in the kingdom of Venetian Lombardy, from 1815. The aggre- 
gate number taken from these returns, as enumerated by Baron Lich- 
tenstern, in his Vollstandiger Umriss der Statistik des Osterreichischen 
Kaiserstadts, published in 1820, amounted to 29,699,724 individuals. 
According to the several local returns, as published by the Geogra- 
phical Board at Vienna, in 1822, edited by Colonel Fallon, and framed 
in the preceding year, the rate of the increase of population appears to 
be as follows :— 

‘ In Hungary and Siebenburgen, 1 45-100ths annually. 

*‘ In Austria Proper, the Steyermarck, and Siebenburgen, . 2 
35-1L00ths. ‘ 

* Bohemia, Gallicia, Illyria, and Moravia, 2 32-100ths. 

* Dalmatia, Tyrol, and Venetian Lombardy, 2 12-100ths. . 

‘ This statement would give as a result, an increase, in 12 y 
on the population of 1815, calculated at 27,000,000, of more than 
per cent,, or in round numbers near 7,000,000, Extraordinary as 
this vast increase appears, it still does not exceed oe ete 





have taken place in Prussia by the accurate accounts. 
it is confirmed by the only authorities | have: be , 
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number of inhabitants in the latter year at 28,112,868; Lichtenstern, 
in his Handbuch der Nenesten Geographie des Kaiserstadts, by a dif- 
ferent mode, in the same year thakes them to be 27,857,530 : 255,338 
less. ‘The latter, in 1820, Statés them at 29,699,724. Colonel Fal- 
lon, in 1822; shows the whole number of inhabitants to havé been in 
the preceding year 33,006,549. ‘Thus these different authorities agree 
up t6 the year 1821 in a rate of increase, which, if continued to 1828, 
would make that increase to be more than 7,000,000. 

* Those parts of Germany which are comprehended in neither thé 
Austrian empire nor the Prussian kingdom, contained, at the time of 
the Congress of Vienna, a population of 13,600,000. I have been 
able to procure from Hanover alone the exact returns for a series of 
years from each province, and they show an increase in ten years at 
the rate of 12 per cent., or somewhat more that 14 per cent. in the 12 
years since the peace. By an official account from the kingdom of 
Bavaria, it appears that the population in 1818 consisted of 789,191 
families, which, multiplied by four and a half, gave the number of indi-' 
viduals 3,552,359. As this result is not in its nature very accurate, it 
is only of use as showing the possible truth of two subsequent official 
statements. In 1821, thé inhabitants were found to be 3,743,330, and 
in 1826 to be 4,301,004. I have also an official account from the 
Grand Duchy of Baden, which gives the population in 1822 as 
1,090,910 persons, and in 1826, as 1,145,357, showing an increase at 
the rate 6f 1 48-100th annually. Whilst I give credit to the account 
from Baden, I must suspend my belief in that from Bavaria, until I 
see more clearly the way in which the data are collected. I have no 
accounts from Saxony, from Wurtemberg, from Hesse Casel, from 
Hesse Darmstadt, from Nassau, or the smaller sovereignties. From 
the best books describing eacli of these’ states, and from conversation 
with several of the professors and other intelligent men who have 
devoted their attention to such subjects, I am induced to fate the in- 
créase of population mich below that of Austria and of Prussia, and 
nearer that of Baden: taking it at the rate of 174 per cent. in the 
twelve years since the peace, the increase in the portions of Germatiy 
under consideration may be assumed at 2,400,000 at the present 
time. 

* Switzerland utters more complaints of over-population than are to 
be heard in any other parts of Europe. Though the emigrations from 
thence are more numerous than from most of the other divisions of 
the old continent, yet they are not found to prevent thé population 
from pressing with inereased force against the means ‘of subsistence. 
By census taken in 1821, the inhabitants were found to be 1,783,231, 
and in 1827 they were 2,037,030, thus showing an increase in six 
years of 253,799. ‘The whole augmentation during the twelve years 
of peace may therefore be safely estimated at 500,000. | 

* Phe kingdom of the Netherlands furnishes the most correct ‘and 
most détailed account of thé state of its population of any country im 
Burope: | A census is taken every five years, and at the end of each 


intermediate year the ‘are added, and the deaths subtracted, 
whieh is. herations of the fifth years. One provess 
erve érify the other 5) is seen, by their very néar approxi- 
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mation, that only insignificant errors are made in either: By: an ac. 
count printed for the information of the legislature, it ‘is seen, thatthe 
population, which Ist January, 1815,was 5,424,502, had advanced on 
the Ist January, 1825, to 6,013,478, and adding, for the three years to 
the lst January, 1828, atthe same rate, the increase smce:\the peace 
is shown to be 760,000. ! ywods 

‘ The state of the population of France, according to the statement 
of Baron Charles Dupin, in his recent work entitled Forces Productives 
ct Commerciales de la France, shows that the increase in that kingdom 
has been slower than in the other parts of Europe) which \he):has 
noticed. Giving to his statement the full credence ‘to which “it is 
entitled, that France contained 31,000,000 of inhabitants, who increase 
annually at the rate of 6536 for each million, it would show an annual 
augmentation of 200,000, or, in the twelve years since the peace, of 
2,400,000 persons. 

‘ The population of Great Britain, from data afforded by the three 
decennial enumerations of 1801, 1811, and 1821, may be'safely taken 
to have increased at the rate of 200,000 in each year from°1815 to 
1827, or, in the period since the peace, to the amount of 2,400,000. 
In 1821, the population of Ireland amounted to 6,800,000, according 
to the enumeration made by Government. ‘The reports which ‘have 
been circulated represent the increase to be unusually rapid; it is 
difficult. to know what degree of credit they are eutitled to receive. 
We cannot, however, very greatly err, in estimating that increase to be 
equal to the proportion which has been ascertained in Great ‘Britain’, 
the one island in 1821 containing 14,391,621. inhabitants, and ‘the 
other 6,801,827... We may thus assume the increase of the United 
Kingdom, since the year 1515, to be 3,500,000. ) 

‘ The estimate of the increase of inhabitants in northern Italy, is 
comprehended in that of the dominions of Austria, as far as ‘the terti- 
tories of that empire extend in it. In the dominions of the: King ‘of 
Naples 1 take for my guide Baron Charles Dupin, having at“hand ‘no 
Italian documents of equal authority on that subject. According to'the 
offeial statements of 1817, the whole population at» that »period 
amounted to 6,828,555. Dupin gives for the annual rate of increase 
11,111 foreach million, which would thus amount to 75,850 yearly, or, 
for the twelve years since 1815, to 900,000. . bo 14 

* The middie of Italy, comprehending Sardinia, the Popedom, 
‘Tuscany, Modena, Parma, Lucca, and the islands, contained in ‘1817; 
8,859,000, inhabitants. If the rate of increase im those states has 
corresponded with that of Naples, and there can ‘be no ‘reason: to 
deem it slower, they must have received an augmentation of 1,200,000. 

‘\] have no recent work on Spain» relating: to’ the state of’ ‘its 
population, nor indeed any later than that of Ancillon; published in 
1509, wp to which time the population is shown by that writer4o!have 
been imereasing. I remember, during’ the existence ‘of «thes ‘con 
stitution, in the debates, .as: reported in: Bl Diario: de las Cortes;Ahat 
vegue allusions/were made to the‘rapid increase: in) nwmbers2of« thd 
people. .dtuis: not possible to: regard: reports yenantne” have obeen’ 
mere oratorical .and temporary. assumptions. ofthe individuals; whe 
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been gous One spite of the: internal disastrous occurrences im)that 
country.) InPortugal, according to Balbi, in his Essai Statisque; sur le 
Reyaume de Portugal et \d Algarve, ‘published. in! 1822) a progress 
appears up to that period. \!The lists are certainly very imperfect.' It 
appears, ‘that«in theyears']$95; 16,°17;:18, and 19, the \excess “of 
births above deaths, and the proportion of both’ to the whole number 
of the people, is such) as: to show a great but uncertain rate ‘of 
increase.) 

‘We: know nothing of the population of Turkey; and though ith 
European territory is commonly state to contain 7,000,000 of inha- 
hitants,'no! proof of the accuracy of that statement har come under 
my observation. “I do not, however, deem it any improbable estitma- 
tien; considering what we do know of Portugal, and that these three 
countries; contained 20,000,000 of inhabitants, to presume that they 
have, in fifteen years, increased five per cent., or 1,000,000. | 

* From the statement here exhibited, it appears that the inhabitants 
of .Kurope have, within the period that has elapsed since the general 
peace, ~ been augmented by the number. of 25,000,000 or 29,000,000, 
Thus, there ‘have been added to, the previous consumers of | the 
products of ithe: soil, at: least double the number of persons that were 
existing in the island of Great Britain in the year 1821. It hence 
deserves the most serious scrutiny to ascertain, if, within the term 
under consideration, the whole soil of Europe has received sach an 
augmentation of productive force; as to enable it to supply double 
the, quantity: of food which Great Britain afforded im the year 182b. 
If it should appear on further investigation, that whilst the consumers 
have been rapidly increasing, ‘the reserved ‘store of food ‘has been 
lessened, and is likely to be kept lower than at former periods, and to 
be but; barely- sufficient, with seasons of average productiveness, to 
support the whole of the inhabitants, it will be impossible not! to;feel 
some degree ‘of. anxiety for the fate of the lower classes in every 
country, who always become the victims of scarcity long before thosé 
of ‘the higher classes know anything of such scarcity, except by an 
advance in the price of bread. To them corn is the most insignificatit 
article of their expenditure, whilst to the poor it amounts to much the 
langest: portion of the cost of their existence. If the occurrence of a 
year of productiveness below the average should present itself, with 
the present diminished stock of corn, or if the next harvest: should be 
delayed beyond the usual time, the sufferings of! the: moté indigent 
classes will be attended with a degree of intensity, which'no frietid-to 
namenity can view in anticipation without feeling a ‘deep mover r10 

We apprehend there can be little doubt in the adel of all those 
who have ‘considered: with attention the facts which have ‘been pls 
lected as to the real state of agriculture in Europe, that our -vacillating 
legislation, on the subject.of the Corn Trade, has put us ina condition 
to derive little assistance from’ the continent at a season of scareity: 
Ini most of | the: countries »of the Baltic wheat is grown, ‘not for the 
food of, thé inhabitants; bat for ai foreign market. For almost the Jast 
five, ydars,; the: speculation of: cultivating wheat) for the supply: of 
England ;has been sndeositsdduersirppuintoch of the sdil, and :thétandls 
are now principally devoted to other*crops. Should our corn Jaws 
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be put, as there is now some hope, upon.a permanent footing, which 
will not_operate to the exclusion of a foreign supply, the countries of 
the north will gradually apply their capital once more to the cultivation 
of wheat; but the process will naturally be a very slowone, In the 
mean time, one season of deficient produce at home would, not, only 
plunge the working classes of England in particular into great tempo- 
rary distress, but, what is a more serious evil, would press the English 
labourers upon a lower medium of subsistence as a permanent habit. 
Heayen avert from us the increasing culture of the potatoe, as the 
principal food of the labouring population ; for with it comes 
increasing numbers and decreasing comforts, and consequent, loss of 
moral respectability. Mr. Jacob’s observation confirms this truth in 
its fullest extent, if Ireland were not constantly before us for a fatal 
example. The following passage from the Second Report bears with 
great clearness upon this important point :— 

‘ The increase of inhabitants to be subsisted, as shown in the table, 
is not a matter of estimate, but of simple numeration, in which no 
error of importance can be made. If this increase should continue 
at the same rate, which there seems no reason to doubt, and if the 
consumption of wheat keeps an @qual pace with it, which there is 
every reason to expect, we must very speedily reach a point where the 
supply will fall short of the demand, without taking into consideration 
those years which must be expected to occur, in which. our. haryests 
may prove more or less deficient. The cultivation of potatoes is 
looked to as a useful remedy, to protract the consumption of scanty 
harvests of corn; but that kind of sustenance when adopted, not as 
a remedy against an occasional evil, but as the principal instrument 
for the subsistence of a country, seems to be calculated rather to 
increase the number of its consumers, than to increase the supply of a 
better kind of food. 

‘ In the countries of Europe where the greatest proportions of those 
who have no property but the daily labour of their hands upon which 
to subsist are to be found, we find also the most rapid increase in the 
number of the inhabitants. In Prussia, in Denmark, in Russia, and 
the other parts of the continent, which are obviously the poorest, as 
well as in Ireland, the increase of inhabitants, living chiefly on 
potatoes, has been so much greater than the increase of capital to 
afford them employment, that when an unfavourable season. for. their 
chief sustenance occurs, the extent of want and suffering is enlarged 
in a most alarming degree—in a degree felt with a most oppressive 
weight during the period between the uselessness of the old,and the 
ripening of the new crop.’ | 

With the prospect, therefore, of a deficient supply overtaking us 
sooner or later, what are the remedies which are within the reach ol 
a wise foresight? The event may happen. even before the close of 
the present year; but if we wait for the infliction, instead of being 
prepared to meet it, the disease may become chronic and beyond cure, 
instead of being an acute visitation that may, pass away wader, suct 
cessful treatment, oy) wha bg hece ae db Pitad at 

The first duty which naturally presents itself is.the 
On local resources... There are stil meny sate Janda shat 
successiully cultivated; and the fisheries are strangely 
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country which possesses a population. in want of the means of employ- 
ment. Before we can attempt to legislate against the claims of un- 
married labourers upon the poor-rate, we should be prepared to offer 
to those really valuable members of the community such employ as 
may put them above absolute want. In East Friesland, that common 
land which approaches to the worst quality is made use of, by settling 
thereon numbers of poor, who farm what is locally termed a colony, 
The same system prevails in the duchy of Oldenburg. Mr. Jacob 
says, ‘ This mode of disposing of that portion of the population which, 
when capital is scanty, can obtain no employment, seems both humane 
and beneficial, and appears to be extensively spreading over those coun- 
tries in every part of the continent, where necessity has first caused 
its adoption.’ For England, the introduction of such a plan, in con- 
nection with the application of capital to the extension of the fisheries, 
appears to us highly preferable to emigration; and there would be 
no great practical difficulty in arranging a system by which parishes 
might mortgage a portion of their rates to establish the necessary 
buildings and implements for the colonization of waste lands, and the 
increased production of food from the sea, and thus relieve themselves 
of the unemployed population, who are not only supported out of the 
parochial funds themselves, but who perpetuate the evil system of pay- 
ing the labourer, partly by his employer and partly by. the parish. 
Emigration appears to us unsuited to the English character. Our 
people have neither the stern determination of the Scotch, which can 
resolye to abandon the dearest associations of the heart, upon a fear- 
less principle of enduring fortitude; nor the buoyant spirit of the 
Irish, which bends before the storm, and destroys the weight of the 
severest inflictions by its unreflecting indifference. The English are 
more than all nations the creatures of habit ; and expatriation to them 
is, in most cases, the greatest of miseries. Whether a domestic colo- 
nization would materially alleviate the evils of an unemployed popu- 
lation, pressing upon decreased means of subsistence, is a problem 
to be solved. Of this we are certain—that population would not 
so largely increase whilst the accustomed comforts of the English 
labourers are preserved to them, as it would were they degraded to a 
lower sort of food, and a consequently lower scale of respectability. 
The same experiment of giving labour to the unemployed poor of Ire- 
land will naturally be extended when capital can be securely employed in 
that unhappy country. That fertile soil offers abundance to an infinitely 
greater population than is at present supported upon it. But before any 
extensive plan of local improvement can there be adopted, it appears to 
us absolutely necessary to encourage emigration to a very consider- 
able extent. The creation of new funds for labour in Ireland that 
might be permanent would be insufficient to absorb the unemployed 
population. The ‘people must be lifted up in the scale of com At 
before Ireland can approach to a healthy state ; and this cannot be til 
the demand for labour and its supply are more equally proportioned, 
The removal of a bundred thousand of the peasantry to Canada would 
be felt aoe en Tiaammpioder meld begin to breathe ; and ite 
Sourcesiof employ at home open sufficien ncy, toa certain ‘ain de- 
Mhevaltered: lot of 9 famishing population. We 
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repeat, that the evil has become too to work its own cure; it is 
difficult to diminish numbers even by starvation,—life’ is not’ easily 
put out under the direst circumstances of affliction! © 

In considering the question of emigration, the majority of reasoners 
are apt to bring their exclusive preferences ‘of one''system or ‘the 
other,—emigration or increased employment at home,—into compe- 
tition. ‘Thus, in a sensible book before us, ‘Emigration Practiéally 
Considered, by A. C. Buchanan, Esq.’ we find this passage :—' 

‘ In discussing the subject of emigration, there are Some‘ persons 
who seem to think that the labouring pauper may’ be ‘employed’ to 
equal advantage at home, in draining bogs, or other public *works' that 
might be undertaken, and with no greater outlay of capital’ than is 
proposed by the Report of the Emigration Committee. But’ let ‘any 
person who is at all capable of judging, reflect for a moment ‘on the 
difference to the paupers themsélves. So ty Bey public works ‘are 
going on, and money is expended at home, the labourer employed will 
find work and food ; but at the expiration of seven years ‘will you find 
him and his wretched family raised in the’ scale of civilization and 
comfort? No, on the contrary, he would, in all probability, be found 
just as he was before, inhabiting the same miserable hovel, atid with 
his physical strength naturally impaired by seven’ years” hard’ toil 
merely for a scanty support. ‘But’ visit the pauper’ émigrant (and 
family) removed to our North American colonies, with the assistancé of 
the proposed loan, in his new abode after seven years, ‘and how will you 
find him? He will not only have made considerable advances towards 
repaying the outlay on his settlement, but you ‘will find him’ the pro- 
prietor of one hundred or eighty acres of good land ; twerity ortwenty- 
five acres of which will be cleared and under culture)’ with’ a’ good log- 
house, barn, cows, oxen, &c., and the certain prospéct of independence 
in view for his family. Is not this'‘a cheering ‘prospect’ ‘for the poor 
half-starved labourer ? No person, unless he has lived in'the cdlonies, 
can imagine the change that generally takes place, even ‘as’ to the’ in- 
dustrious habits of those who were indolent at‘ homé.’ 998" te! 

This may be exceedingly true as to’ the improved condition of the 
emigrant, but it is not, therefore, true that emigration isto’ supersede 
the application of capital to new modes of employing’ labour ‘at 
home. It is that the remaining population may be ina ‘condition to 
profit by the undertaking of new works, in their own country, that we 
would encourage a limited emigration, which is, in our view,'a means 
and not an end. Mr. Buchanan is an intelligent and sensible 'man, 
who has, all his life, been looking to the improvement of Oanadw by 
the encouragement of settlers ; and it is natural that he ‘should’ eon- 
sider that system the best which has oceupied, and so usefully, the 
greater part of his thoughts and his time. We are glad to find, from his 

ractical acquaintance with the subject, that'the cost of freeing Ire- 

d froma starving family is not so enormous as ‘might have’ been 
contemplated. A million thus expended would relieve the United 
Kingdom from the indigence of one hundred thousand’ of ‘her mést 
miserable families, and convey them to a ‘land where their industry 
would procure abundance :— ae 

* As various opinions have been submitted as to the mm rtee > vad 
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sorestahliply 9 DaMPer family, in, the, Canadas, I fest myself ararnonind 
in, stating that; wnder, Be EVER ¢ of repayment, full justs BaRAY 
be done both to the. country an the emigrant, by, aatline the di burse= 
sment-much, within, shat hitherto, assumed sand I had the bonoyr of 
gwing it.as,my,, ‘opinion, é. the. Emigrant , mmittee, that 600. 
ld, be .# sati outlay, for, the, removal of a, famil consisting 
aj many his: wi three, children, from the United Kingdom, to 
British North. eration. providing, jthem with necessary implements, 
_log-ho use, and, fifteen ¢nonths’ provisions, It is: necessary to observe 
that, this refers; to a.conyenient, situation ; but from, more ¢areful i inyes- 
tigation,,as Ido not, think.the expense of superintendence, surveying 
.the,land, ;&c-, should, he charged the, emigrant, as. he will ;have,,to 
purchase his farm,—and further, as he must be provided, with, items 
formerly included,—and.;by the.removal of expensive clauses. ib, the 
Rassepger, Acts,—I am. satisfied.that about 45/. will be sufficient.”, 
tligy We should be glad to,see.the experiment of emigration, of domestic 
.eolonization, and of, the:fisherie~, tried upon a large-scale. in, [reland, 
if, the, government.were,,even to. bestow upon such an; ebject., the 
expense of a campaign... That expense might be the truest: economy. 
But till, the,surplus. unemployed population are drained fron her, sur- 
face, where, like, stagnant pools, they spread pestilence on every side, 
it, would, be. madness to, introduce a system, of poor laws., /There.is no 
limittethe,demand,upon. the poor laws;but. that created by the.improved 
_moral, condition of the,working population; and, education.can ,make 
BO, progress, amongst.a people without. emwployment,., The self-respect 
produced, by knowledge is the only. barrier,;to such, an, extension,,of 
_dlaimants, upoR parochial. funds. as, would,.in, time,, swallow, up, all, the 
Tent.ofethe/eountry,’,,..Those, who educate, the;people, and thus. keep 
alixe,imthem: that taste for comfoarts,,which is.produced by, an. honest 
con viction;of;their seal points of. equality, with those wh are ip.a more 
-elevated,gondition,) provide.the only effectual barrier against, theypres- 
suresof the, great, bulk) of: mankind upon alk the, property. of. mangas’. 
Inferior wages of;Jabour,: the habitual use. of.lower means of, subsist- 
ence, the destruction, of all) personal ,comforts,,-the, introductionyof a 
. waudering:disposition, generated by the perpetual irritation of,absglute 
wantxtrthese are the things that make all property. insecure;and mul- 
tiphytheirpeculiar evils by diverting capital into safer, chayme Sy, And 
what is this but, one among the many. proofs that the, happiness of,ene 
-@lass of society.can never be severed from eer me another ! 
\Dertheistatesman who is-really, anxious, for ‘the/ improvement, of, Lre- 
land, and the consequent safety and:welfare of the, whole empine, there 
must, be. everrin his mind.a. strong convietion.that,the, nenditian; of 
. her, people can never. be raised. but by-such.an,improvemeps; ofBhelr 
physical condition, as would leave leisure for the developement .of 
Réasoning facultiesa.:/To:.all-who, legislate for, Ireland, there sis, ,qne 
\prdyerto be,addressed, whese <performance:; ro 7 em at 
oan be-asked toofrée the land frem,its. curses, and to givedappiners to 
‘cher long-suffering: people+rthatsprayer isese:iai 9:1) mot mobpaia 
(Meubar “od? std? bostl praytheemorabizethents::2 .«>:/1cx8! sidsisaiax 
—seashasds sisz01g bisow 
(Taeescee mur sci 02 28 bei iuenddemeed 97.20 exouugo eucitew nA? 
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FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


No. II.—SIR EUSTACE, THE GASCON, 


I soon found it to be perfectly true, that Mr. St. John could give me 
every sort of information concerning the worthy persons whose por- 
traits hung in the family-gallery at Arlescot.. He had, on his first 
coming thither, conceived a fancy for the subject, as I had now done, 
and he pursued its cultivation with a perseverance and application, 
such as I have never possessed. He studied county histories, and 
decyphered tombstones, and collected traditions, till he really was in a 
state to write, as Sir Edward had hinted, a ‘‘ Memorie of the Mey- 
nells,” from the days of the founder of the family, even to Sir Edwaid 
himself, But this he had not done, nor did he intend to doit. It 
was not as a genealogist, or even as an antiquary, at least in its ordi- 
nary sense, that he had devoted himseif to this study, He did not 
care for the tree of descent, or for the difference between the coats 
of mail worn at Poitiers, and at Flodden. His was a moral antiquari- 
anism ; he delighted in tracing the maurs of past times, as produced by 
the state of feeling at the period, as acted upon by the government, 
the religion, and the general mode of thinking, of the age. It was na- 
tural, therefore, that he should have given his attention in very dif- 
ferent degrees, to different members of the family. Of some, he had 
little more than the mere birth, marriage, and death—while of others 
the biography was elaborately wrought out. 

One of his chief favourites was Sir Eustace de Mont Ménil, the first 
founder of the family in England, by intermarriage with the heiress of 
the owner of Arlescot, This knight was a Gascon by birth, and had 
come into this country in the suite of the Black Prince. He appeared 
to have been a scholar as well as a soldier; for St. John had disco- 
vered some old manuscripts of his, descriptive of several of his .cam- 
paigns, and here and there including some notices of his private 
history. These were written in old, but not inelegant, French; and 
displayed considerable vivacity of manner, as well as shrewdness of 
observation. My friend had, at first, considered these contemporary 
records of the times that.were, so precious, that he set to work. to 
translate them, as forming in themselves a biography of Sir Eustace. 
But upon further consideration, he determined, in order to avoid the 
lengthiness and repetitions of Sir Eustace’s style, only to give extracts 
from his manuscripts, joining them together by links of his own. 
The following is what I received from him onthe subject of the 
Gascon knight. pei eran 110 | 





* IT remember me well,” (the narrative began with an extract from 
Sir Eustace’s papers), “ I remember me well when I was a boy below 
fourteen years of age, the return of the Prince of Wales, with -his 
army to Bordeaux ; after the battle of Poitiers. | It is known—albeit 
the English are wont to make less mention of the same than they 
might, and in justice ought—it is known that the knights of Guienne 
and Gascony, in that power, outnumbered far the Englishmen; and 
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among these was a brother of my mother’s, Sir Guy de Malestroyt, 
Sir Guy alighted at our house, bringing with him two prisoners of 
high degree, and great store of spoils in jewels and gold. He had with 
him, as his squire, his son, my cousin, who was little more than six- 
teen years old,—yet, who had shared largely both in the glory of the 
fight, and the spoils of the victory. I remember how my young 
heart swelled with envy, as he treated me as a child—and affected to 
talk of the deeds which he had witnessed through the campaign, as 

of things which were nearly, if not altogether, beyond my comprehen- 
sion. He was little more than two years older than myself—and that 
he should have been mingling in the most glorious deeds of arms 
that the world had ever seen, while I remained mewed at home, 
in the house of a widowed mother, was indeed most bitter to my 
mind. 

‘* The thirst of distinction in arms, more than ever took possession 

of my soul. I thought only of the knights whose fame was now on 
all men’s tongues, and whose acts I heard my uncle and his son relate, 
The great Prince of Wales, and Sir John Chandos, and Lord James 
Audley—to these brave lords I looked up as to something almost 
super-human, and I burned to fight under their banner. In especial, 
I admired Sir John Chandos; for it was in his battaile that Sir Guy 
had fought at Poitiers; and, therefore, I heard more of his deeds 
than of those of all others. My uncle narrated to me, how on the 
day of truce, which was on the Sunday before the battle, Sir John had 
ridden forth, coasting the French host, and how he had met the Lord 
of Cleremont, who had come out, on his part, to review the English- 
men. And the two knights had the same device—our Blessed Lady 
on a field azure, or, encompassed with the rays of the sun, argent. 
And the two knights quarrelled as to which the device did, of truth, 
belong to. And they would have fought incontinent, an it had not been 
for the truce that was between the hosts. And each challenged the 
other to make good, the next day, in the battle, his right to this 
device. And the next day, the Lord John of Cleremont, when 
others of his party fled, fought under his banner till he was beaten 
down, and would in no wise be taken to ransom—because, as many 
thought, of the words which he and Sir John Chandos had spoken 
the day before. 
» “ These, and other such tales, did my uncle and my cousin tell to 
me. And I was used to see Sir John Chandos in the streets of 
Bordeaux; a man of lofty stature he was, and of strong members, 
and of noble bearing; and he looked like a gallant knight, and a 
stalwrat man-at-arms, as he was. His battle-axe was such as few, 
save he, could wield: many a stout fellow have I seen done to death 
by it in after times ! 

‘ Thus first uprose my reverence for Sir John; and, in the matter 
of which I am now about to speak, it bore fruit in deeds. In the 
year of God one’ thousand three hundred threescore and four—after 
the great peace between France and England had made idle all the 
good knights and squires of both countries, who longed to advance 
themselves ee ee 
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Bretagne came to be decided. And; although: it had: been. ~ 
upon betwéen king John and ‘king Edward, ‘that they should not 
render aid to either Charles of Blois or John de Mountfort, yet it was 
held to be lawful that the private knights of. France and » England 
might engage with either party, as to them should seem best.. ) And 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin took part with Charles of Blois, and: many 
knights of France and Britanny, who loved Sir Bertrand, and held 
his fame as a man of leading in great esteem, joined! also*with the 
Lord Charles of Blois; so that he’ gathered together. a mighty: host: 
And Sir John Chandos, whose name was then second te none, |: for 
bravery or for counsel, save, perhaps, alone: his great, master,) the 
Prince of Wales, joined kimself unto John of Mountfort;' and, «in like 
manner as the knights of France had flocked to join Du Guesclin, so 
did those of England crowd still more largely to Chandos...‘ There 
were Sir Robert Knolles, and Sir Walter Hewett, and Sir Bugh 
Calverley, and Sir Richard Burley, and many others of great‘ nanie 
and leading. By et eS Wea as 4H) 
** And Sir John Chandos, when the Count de Mountfort. did: first 
earnestly entreat him to join him, was lying ‘at Bordeaux, ‘being as 
then Constable of Acquitaine, under his lord the Prince of Wales and 
Acquitaine. And he desired the knights and squires of the country to. 
go with him, but not many would go; whether it were from jealousy 
of the Englishmen or not, I know not, but so it. was, that few! went. 
But of those few I was one. I had: never forgotten, the) great) love 
and admiration I had had of ‘Chandos while I was yet a ‘boy; and, 
though I had served in the’ slight warfare which there was between 
the battle of Poitiers and the great peace, yet had I never yet been in 
the same host with him. And the fewer Gascons there were, the more 
courteous was Sir John to those who did take service with him ; and. 
he put us under'his own banner and near to-hisperson.! . .#@ 9)! 
“A great host there was on both ‘sides, which met: in: the» plain 
near Auray, to decide this quarrel of Britanny, which had»lasted:.so 
long, and had seen such various fortune. On’ the side of ,Charles) of 
Blois, there were, besides Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, great numbers of 
the barony and ‘knighthood of France, the Count: of Auxerre, :the 
Count of Joye, the Lord of Franvill, the Bégue de Villaines, andmany 
other of the most renowned men of arms of France.'; And there»were 
also divers of the barons and knights of Britanny; whom it {were 
tedious to name. And with John de Mountfort also:there were many 
noble gentlemen of Britanny—in especial, Sir Oliver de Clisson,». who 
already promised to'be a noble soldier.» And, as» I:have before.said; 
the flower of English chivalry was with him alsow!): 0014 ip seenil ® 
** And it was rumoured in the campy that:Charles of Blois was-full 
of sweetness and courtesy, and would, peradventure, -have, gladly 
condescended to a peace, and have been content with a part/of)the 
duchy of Bretagne,—but his wife, through) -whom»came:-his/ right, 
would in no wise hearken to this, but at parting had.said to him,,in 
presence of Sir Bertrand du Gueselin, ,and «many of),the, sof 
Britarmy—* Sir, ye are going’ to defend my _herita; | 
that which js mine:is -your's-the whieh the: Lio 
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from_us wrongfully and ‘without cause, as God knoweth, ) And all the 
lords of Britanny: here present .know. right well, that I. am right 
inheritor. Therefore, »Sir,/I\require ‘you. heartily that you. make no 
manner of ordinance,! nor. composition of agreement, or: peace, with 
the Count de Mowstiin, but that the whole body ofthe duchy may 
remain with us,’ And) it was’ said, that, her boabassl gave, to her his 
faith that he would do-even according to her ‘words, | 

** And ‘the English. and ‘Bretons on the)side of De Mountfort,. who 
had been-besieging the castle of Auray, drew up their host in order of 
battle, to waittheir enemies.” And as. the,» Frenchmen came on, they 
were drawn up in three battailes,* with a rear-guard. And, as they 
advanced, they were so thick together, that if you had ‘thrown. an 
apple among them, it must have lighted on a basnet, or a spear-point, 
And when Sir John Chandos (who was chief captain for the Count 
de Mountfort) saw them, he greatly praised the. skill with. which the 
Frenchmen. were ordered, and said, that it well appeared that, the 
flower of honour and chivalry was inthatcompany. And whenhe had 
well considered them, he also made three battailes and a rear-guard ; 
he gave the first to Sir Robert Knolles, Sir Walter Hewett, and others; 
the second to Sir Oliver de Clisson, Sir Eustace d’Ambreticourt, and 
Sir Matthew Gurney ; atthe head of the, third. were the Count, de 
Mountfort and himself ;:and Sir Hugh Calverley had the rear-guard. 

“Thus lay the: two ‘armies, in the fair plain of Auray. in. Brittany— 
on the Saturday, the 8th day, of October, in the year of our Lord 
M. iii. C. lxiiii. | It was) the first) time I had ever,seen such, mighty 
hosts, led by men of such renown as. Chandos,.and Du Guesclin. 
Greatly did it delight:me to look upon the hosts. There; were banners 
and pennons waving in the. wind, and the harness of the knights. was 
more richly apparelled than it had ever yet fallen, to my, lot. to see, 
There was a kind of truce for the day; and great fear had, I that, they 
would come toa peace, and not fight with one, another: ; The lord of 
Beaumanoir, one of the greatest barons of Britamny, who was,asworn 
prisoner to the Englishmen, and so rode unarmed,.came and went 
divers times’ between the camps, striving to get them to come,to peace. 
But he only achieved the truce of which I have spoken for, that day 
and night, till sun-rising: on the next day.. For Sir John Chandos 
was determined that the great quarrel of Britanny should now be,de- 
cided at last; that there should be no. division. of the duchy,, to give 
rise to fresh turmoils, but that the fight there to be fought should 
make or mar the one for ever. “And thus when. the, lord, Beaumanoir 
appealed to him to accord these two he said, * No, tell, the. lord 
Charles of Blois, that Sir John de*Mountfort will have, e;; that 
he will this day be the Duke of Bretagne, or else die: in this, place;’ 
and the like did he tel to De Mountfort, as, coming from Charles 
eyo hE, Ja phie Ws i, i ‘(pe og solar sapoeen 

“ Therefore, onthe ‘Sunda re in the morning, every, man in, 
apparelled himself; and es were masses said in each host, and) such 
were houseled as chose. ‘And, just before sun-rising, every man. drew 
into his own battaile im, good order. ., And L was seondne banana 
Sir Gobn ‘Chandos, «I! mala hited Datiaged megeeee sir 
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possible. As the two hosts approached each other, it was a glorious 
sight to behold: every man-at-arms bore his spear, cut of five foot of 
length, right before him, and had a short axe hanging by his side, 
And the battaile of the lord Charles and of the lord John were set 
right against each other. And, at the first encounter, the shock was 
great, and there arose a sore battle. And I ever kept nigh to Sir 
John Chandos, and marvelled much at the noble feats of arms that he 
did. He advised and counselled the Count de Mountfort in every 
thing, comforted him and his men, and marshalled all their movements, 
And yet he fought with an axe that he held in his hands, as though he 
had been a common man-at-arms, and had nought to think of save to 
cleave down his enemies: and he gave such strokes that none durst 
approach him, for he was a great and mighty knight, and fierce and 
powerful in battle. 

“And after fighting for some time, the battaile of the count of 
Auxerre, against which we fought, was clean broken and routed : and so 
sorely was it discomfited that all the banners and pennons were beaten 
down to the earth, and the lords were put to flight in great danger, and 
received no help or comfort from any side. And though they cried 
their cries of war, yet scarcely any drew to them ; for of some the 
men were too far distant to hear, and of others they were so in the 
press that each man had enough to do to defend himself. 

“* And when this battaile was thoroughly routed and broken up, Sir 
John Chandos addressed himself against that of Sir Bertrand du 
Guesclin, which, as yet, had done great feats of arms. But that also 
could not stand before the attack of our body: it opened—and many 


‘ noble knights and brave squires were brought to great mischief—and 


their helmets and heads were cloven in sunder by the strokes of the 
heavy axes of our men. And we all pressed forward to seize Sir 
Bertrand du Guesclin, and the banner of Chandos had the glory of the 
deed, for Sir Bertrand yielded himself to a squire of England who 
fought under it. And Sir John took with his own hand a right 
hardy lord of Britanny, the lord of Raix. And the whole battailé fled 
before us, each man that had a horse apparelled, mounting him and 
fleeing straight away. But a few good knights and squires of 
Britanny would not leave Sir Charles of Blois, by whom they had 
sworn to abide, but held by him to the last; and he would not, in 
any wise, leave the field, but had rather die than depart with reproach. 
And those who had gathered round the lord Charles of Blois held 
together for along space, defending themselves against great numbers. 
And the English all gathered against this knot of men, where the 
banner of Blois was still seen Tiying. They struggled and fought 
most bravely, but it was in vain. After a space, their rank was 
broken, the bauner was torn down, its bearer slain,—and when we 
searched eagerly to secure the prize of capturing Charles de Blois, 
- at last found him lying among the slain, with his face’ toward 
the foe. nei seh es 
“ This victory was most triumphant and complete. * It’ placed 
John de Mountfort at once in possession of the Duchy of Britanny, 
and extinguished, at one blow, the pretensions of the -of Blois. 
And, as the same sun which cherishes the growth of ‘the forest-tree 
ripens also the humble plant, so did this battle fix my fortunes also. 
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In fulfi'ling my resolve to keep near to Sir John Chandos, I had, of 
course, been considerably engaged in the enterprises which he him- 
self encountered. He had occasionally given me a few words of 
encouragement and praise in the thick of the fight, and, at its con- 
clusion, [ found he had not forgotten me. For, sending for me to his 
tent, he spoke of my poor services in a manner which drove the blood 
to my cheeks; he offered to place me immediately about his person, 
if I chose to take service with him ; ‘ You were,’ he said, ‘ too brave 
and stout a comrade to-day, for me to be willing to part from you.’ 
And thus began my connection with the noble Chandos.’ ” 

I have thought it right (continues the manuscript of Mr. St. John.) 
to give, in Sir Eustace’s own words, the origin of that connection which 
afterwards led him to such distinction, and which finally placed him 
where he became the founder of the English race of the Meynells. 
I have purposely, though I hope not affectedly, used rather anti- 
quated diction in my translation from Sir Eustace’s narrative; for to 
render French of Edward III.’s time into English of the present day, 
would in no degree whatever convey the spirit of the original. Sir 
Eustace’s memorials of the Spanish war are very ample. He was, 
throughout, the immediate adherent of Chandos, and carried his stand- 
ard at the battle of Najara, where Du Guesclin’s star was a second 
time paled before the destiny of the great Englishman. But it would 
be trespassing too much upon the province of history, if I were to 
follow Sir Eustace through his campaigns. With the modesty of true 
courage, he speaks rarely and slightly of himself; and it is not of 
public matters, save where they are connected with the fortunes of 
the Meynells, that it is my purpose, in this series of sketches, to treat. 
I cannot, however, wholly pass over his account of the death of his 
great master, Lord Chandos. It took place, as is well known, in 
a skirmish in Poitou, after the renewal of hostilities between England 
and France, under Charles V, Sir Eustace was an eye-witness of the 
event, and indeed bore a very principal part in the conflict :— 

“ After having found that the Frenchmen in St. Salvyn were on the 
alert, we rode back to Chavigny. And here Sir John Chandos 
alighted from his horse, and went into a house, and caused a good 
fire to be made. And, as he stood before the fire, he mused much, 
and was exceeding moody that we should have failed of our purpose. 
And he dismissed the Poitevins who were with us, and some English- 
men, to the amount of 200 spears. And presently afterward, Sir Thomas 
Percy, who was seneschal of Rochelle, having asked permission of 
Sir John, rode away with his company, consisting of some thirty 
spears, to seek, as he said, for some adventure. But Lord Chandos 
abode behind in a deep study, and all that we could do to cheer him 
was of no avail. And, as it grew near day, and he was about to lay 
him down to sleep, a man came into the house, who said that the 
French were abroad; he had left St. Salvyn with them, he told us, 
and they had gone for Poitiers. ‘ Well,’ quoth Sir John, ‘ I care 
not: I have no list to ride forth this night, and they happen to 
be encountered with though I be not there.’ We were all much sur- 
prised at these words, but we saw that Sir John was in a ar nad 
mood, and therefore, though we marvelled, we said nothing. 
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after he had, again stood. for some space in a deep study, as though he 
was advising with himself as,to what it was-meet for him to do, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Sirs, notwithstanding what [ have said, 1 trow it will be 
good for me to ride forth: I must return to, Poitiers, and anon it will 
be day.’,, We were all, rejoiced at this, and .made . us, ready inconti- 
nently, : | tb) i | 

3 And we mounted upon our horses, and took the road:for Poitiers, 
along the banks of the Cruse,; and. presently. we» heard ;the French- 
men’s horses neigh and ery, and this shewed to us that they were 
before us: as we afterwards learned, the company of. Sir; Thomas 
Perey was but small way before them, and this made their-horses cry. 
And, after riding some space, it beeame day ; and, when we drew near 
to the bridge of Lusac we saw the Frenchmen all on foot, and arranged 
to attack the company of Sir Thomas Percy, which was, on the other 
side of the bridge, and was but a handful of. men as compared 
with the French. And when. the pages of the Frenchmen, who were 
apart holding their masters’ horses, saw us approach, they. were afraid, 
and ran clean, away, taking the horses. with them... And when we drew 
near to the company of French and Bretons, Lord Chandos ‘cried to 
them,‘ Sir Louis and Carnet,’ for the French were led) by Sir Louis 
de St, Julian, and the Bretons by Carnetle Breton, the same who had 
taken St, Salvyn,—*‘ it has. been told me often that. ye have greatly 
desired to find me, as I, for more than a year and a half, have set my 
whole intent to encounter with you—now ye may see here; I am John 
Chandos; adyise me well;, ye ride at your pleasure in Poitou, whereof 
I am, seneschal, ye ransom poor folk without my leave, as, though all 
the country were your’s:+but now, by God’s leave, we shall. prove 
that it is, mot)so.’ ..” | i 

* As_he spake, these words, a Breton of. the, opposite company, 
enraged at, Sir John’s discourse, suddenly, drew his sword, and falling 
upen an. English, squire that. was, anear, him, struck him. upon the 
breast, and threw him from his horse... When Lord Chandos saw this, 
he became. sore chafed, and cried out to. us, ‘ Sirs, |how:suffer ye this, 
that, this squire shouldbe thus slain? Afoot!Afoot!’ and-he leaped 
from. his horse, as did we all, and the squire, was.rescued., » +: 

‘I shall never forget how the noble Sir John Chandos. advanced 
the fight that. day——the last in which he.ever, struck stroke !)' Truly he 
was a, knight of a noble presence—and right knightly did he: 
then, with his banner before, and his good company around him—and 
his coat of arms of white, reaching almost. to the ground—and. his 
glaive in, his hand—and his eyes flashing fire, as,-before, us» all, he 
marched, fiercely upon the enemy. Alas! his, ardour was,over 
his assault, was too fierce and rapid !. A,.great.dew)-had, fallen. that 
morning, (it was, the. first day of January) and.so the’ ground. was 
meist. and. slippery; and thus,as Sir; John rushed . to. close).with 
the enemy, his foot slid, and. he fell,,just)as he. joined with them. Now 
Sir John wore that day no yisor—-and,he; was .blind..of the one eye, 
having lost, the sight thereof when hunting, five years, before, in. the 
Landes, of Bordeaux. ‘Thus,.as he was uprising from, the ground, he 
saw not a squire of Prange, called Jacques de, St.Martin, who stood 
on his blind side, and. who, struck at him, as, he roses-and,drove:.his 
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sword. into the fiesh under the eye, between the nose: and the fore- 
head—and the stroke passed through, and entered into’ his brain! Oh 
God ! what sorrow anddespair overcame the hearts of all of-us, as 
we saw the noble, the brave;)the great-Chandos, sink backwards upon 
the earth, underthe stroke, and.writhe and groan with pain !' He spake 
no word—but there lay; and we saw plainly that he had his death- 
stroke. | And then the Frenchmen rushed forward: to seize him, for 
they fain would have had our great leader—but no !—while one of us 
still breathed and stood, that could never be! Sir Edward Clifford, 
uncle to the lord Chandos, bestrode his body, and most valiantly did 
he beat-back: the Frenchmen from his precious charge. And, as they 
came on again, I espied the squire Jacques de St. “Martin, who had 
done this fatal deed—and I ran to him, and smote him with all my 
strength, and with that’stroke I clove through both his thighs. 

* The Frenchmen over-numbered us much—for Sir Thomas Percy 
knew nought of our adventure :—the bridge was so high in the midst 
that he could. not see what was done on our side, and, finding the 
Frenchmen did net attack him, he passed on his way towards Poitiers. 
And still we fought, till we were almost overborne. Many were slain, 
and several made prisoners; but still Sir Edward Clifford: bestrode 
his nephew's body—and those of us- who remained; fought around 
him; and we still kept guard over Chandos as he lay. But if the 
Frenchmen had had their horses to take away their prisoners, needs 
must have been that we should be discomfited ; but the pages had been 
frighted, and had run away with their horses, at our first approach. 
And, as they wist not what to do, a large company of English were 
seen to advance, commanded by Sir Louis Harcourt, and divers other 
noble gentlemen. And the French and Bretons seeing them come, 
yielded themselves priscners to us—they having rather, they said, be 
prisoners to those they had fought withal than to the new comers. 

** And when the’ troop came up, great was the wail for Sir John 
Chandos, who lay there ‘sore hurt, and could not speak.- But what 
was the sorrow of these knights, who knew the great Chandos only as 
a gallant leader, to mine!—TI, who had been ever at his right hand 
for so many years—and had borne his banner in so many victories— 
and had. loved: and looked to him as a friend, a father !—Heavy, 
heavy, indeed, was ‘my heart within my bosom, as we lifted him from 
the earth, and bare him towards Mortimer, which was the’ nearest 
fortress: and many wept piteously—but I could not—my eyes felt as 
though they were seared with hot iron. And as we bare him along, 
he heard and understood us well—but he could speak no word. And 
when we came to Mortimer, leeches visited him—but all was of no 
avail. : He was’ stricken into’ the brain, and he lived not past a day 
and a night: but so-died ! God have mercy on his soul! 

\\And I bare the news: to' the Prince of Wales at Bordeaux—and 
sore discomforted was he. | * There will not be,’ he said, ‘* in’ ‘a hun- 
dred years, knight more courteous, nor 'more full of noble ‘virtues !— 
And truly indeed he spokewhen he so said. And the prince was 
sore|sorrowful at the loss‘of so noble a servant—but my grief was the 
Sorrow of one whom death has i pod ere an orphan!” 

-After therdeath of Sir Chandos: (continues Mr. ‘St. John’s 
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manuscript) the Black Prince received Sir Eustace de Mont Ménil into 
his own immediate service. He was already well known to him, 
having been exceedingly distinguished in the Spanish campaign; and 
the prince knew the affection in which Chandos held him. He was 

tified also with the deep sorrow which Sir Eustace evinced for his 
leader’s loss.—‘ Sir Eustace,’ he said, ‘ thou knowest that I am the 
lord Chandos’ heir: he has no children nor natural successors, and 
he has left to me all that he had. I would to heaven he could leave 
to me the attachment of such a servant as thou art! How sayst thou, 
Sir Eustace, wilt thou follow Edward as thou hast followed Chandns ? 

And Sir Eustace de Mont Ménil became one of the knights im- 
mediately about the prince’s person. 

It was not long after this that the bishop of Limoges, who had 
been an especial favourite of the Prince of Wales, turned traitor, and 
delivered up his town to the French. The prince was outrageous 
when he heard the news; for he had had exceeding trust and confi- 
dence in the bishop, and it galled him to the soul to be thus deceived. 
Then, he swore by his father’s soul, that he would take town again, 
and that the traitors should dearly abye their treason!—an oath 
which, alas! he kept with a dreadful accuracy! He immediately col- 
lected a very considerable force; his two brothers, the duke of Lan- 
caster, and the earl of Cambridge, were with him, and he set forth 
towards Limoges. The whole country looked on with trembling at 
the advance of this great army ; for it was well known that the prince 
had vowed deep vengeance against the people of Limoges—and that 
he would take it. 

Edward was already far sunken in the illness of which ultimately 
he died; so much so, that he could not mount on horseback. But 
no considerations of health, no degree of personal suffering, could turn 
him away from his revenge. He accordingly was drawn in a horse- 
litter, and thus set forward with his host towards Limoges. 

He sat himself down before the town, and invested it ; and the prince 
swore a solemn oath, that he never would depart from thence till he 
had the city at his pleasure. And, after it had been thoroughly recon- 
noitred, he found it was too strong to be taken by assault—and; there- 
fore, the miners, of which he had a large number with his army, were 
set to work to undermine the walls. All the English were, in accord- 
ance with the feelings of the prince, strongly inflamed against the 
people of Limoges, and waited with great impatience the progress of 
the miners. During the whole period they were at work, there was 
neither assault nor skirmish of any kind; and they were, therefore, 
the more eager for the completion of their labours. At length, the 
miners reported to the prince that a countermine, which had been 
worked against them, had failed—and that they were ready when he 
pleased, to blow up a considerable part of the wall, and throw it into 
the ditch. ‘ To-morrow, then, be it,” said the prince, “ only once 
more shall these traitors see the sun set !” eS) 

Accordingly, the next day the mine was sprung; and a very “4 
portion of the wall fell into the ditch. The English foot passed in 
the breach in exceeding numbers ; and, some of them, ri tothe 
gates, let in the men-at-arms, “ And now,’ says Sir.’ 3 
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« there began a despoiling, and a bloodshed, such as, in all the wars 
that I have served in, I never saw the like. Pillaging and robbing 
every house, was as nothing,—for they slew man,} woman, and child 
—every human thing they met. I saw, in one street, a party of the 
soldiers go up to a knot of these poor wretches, who seemed to be all 
one family. There was an old man, grey in the locks, and feeble in 
the limbs, who was as the patriarch of them all; and his son, a 
sturdy fellow in the full vigour of his age, stood before him, as though 
to protect him,—and the wife of this last man also clung to him for 
help, and his children, of whom they were six, from the age of ten 
down to the infant in the mother’s arms. And the foremost soldier, 
as he came up, made a blow with his axe at the head of the stout 
man, and he clove it in twain, and the blood and brains flew over 
his wife and father!—And the others exclaimed, ‘Spare none! spare 
none!’ and the old man, and the woman, and the children, aye, to 
the very suckling, were all slain, before I could reach the spot to stay 
the butchery. f | 

** And in another place I saw a fine, rich, house in flames ;—and 
all the furniture, the tapestries, and the plate, and the jewels, were 
thrown into the street, and the soldiers took them—and one citizen 
strove to struggle for some of them, which were his,—and the soldiers 
with their lances thrust him into the flaming house, and he was 
burnt alive! My heart turned sick within me, as I beheld these things 
—and I passed onward, as rapidly as I might, to shun the sight of 
them. I marvelled at the small resistance that was made by the 
Frenchmen ; there was pillaging, and burning, and slaying evéry- 
where—but I scarce saw any one fight. And TI marvelled at this, 
because I knew that theré were in the city brave knights, who had 
been sent to hold it, when it had turned French; as Sir John de 
Wyllemure, Sir Hugh de la Roche, and Roger Beaufort. But it af- 
terwards was told to me, ‘that the springing of our mine was quite 
sudden and unlooked for, and that they had, therefore, no time to 
call their men together. | 

““ But after I had continued to advance some time, I came to a 
small open space, where, in front of an old wall, I saw ranged some 
fourscore persons ; and at their head were Sir John Wyllemute and 
Sir Hugh de la Roche, whom I knew well, having seen them often in 
these wars, both in Poitou and in the marches of Gascony. And'there 
were there fighting with them a large company of Englishmen; 
and the duke of Lancaster was fighting hand to hand with Sir John, 
and the earl of Cambridge with Sir Hugh; and a number of English 
knights were in like manner fighting hand to hand with ‘the Frerich- 
men. And, as I hastened to them, I saw an English knight, somewhat 
stricken in years, récoiling before the blows of a young and stalwart 
Frenchman, who was ‘pressing him sore. And the French knight's 
strokes fell fast atid heavy, and the Englishman was sore bested to | 
them with his buckler; and, just as Icame to’ where they were, thé 
Frenchman had split the buckler into twain, and was again raising his 
arm to strike, which blow Would, beyond doubt, have slain the old 
knight, when I parried it with my sword, and took upon me the’ ¢ori- 


flict ‘with the Frenchman,’ while the Englishman ‘breathed, ' We did: 
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not, however, fight long ; for the greater, part of the Frenchmen were 

slain, and the others had yielded them, prisoners to, the duke of Lan- 

caster and the earl of Cambridge; and the French knight, yielded him 

tome. ‘The-prince, just at this time, came by in his litter, and, right 
lad he was to see the Frenchmen thus discomfited. , 

«| had turned away, and was passing onward to follow the prince to 
the bishop’s palace, to see what might fall there, when the, English 
knight put his hand upon my. arm, and stopped me—‘ No, no, Sir 
Eustace,’ he said—‘ for I_ know you well, though it is like you know 
not me—you run not away thus without hearing my. thanks for having 

saved me from that pestilent fellow’s, blow—-plague on’t . that. my 
old buckler should play me such a jade’s trick at last! It, would have 
been but the fortune of war if his stroke had come, down upon my 
head instead of upon your sword—but, still life is life—and old Hugh 
Daverell thanks you for his, Sir Eustace, with all his heart... Iam 
not a man of words—but, while I am above ground, I shall remember 
the good turn you have done me this day.’—Sir Hugh's ,manner 
was frank.and manly, and I shook the old knight’s hand warmly,ere 
I passed on to seek the prince’ s lodging.” 

Such is the account given by Sir Eustace of his first meeting, with 
Sir Hugh Daverell. ‘The intercourse thus begun ripened rapidly into 
friendship. During the short remainder of the campaign, they were 
continually together, and Sir Hugh’s gratitude to his distinguished 
deliverer grew warmer and warmer every day. . When the;health of 
the Prince of Wales compelled him, not long afterwards, to return to 
England, Sir Eustace accompanied him: and, right heartily did old 
Sir Hugh, who returned in the same ship, welcome his friend to the 
shores of England. Nor would he rest contented till Sir, Eustace 
consented to become his guest at his old. castle, that he might make 
known the saviour of his life;‘ to those,’ as he phrased_ it,‘ who had 
some care for the carcass of old Hugh Daverell.” That castle, stood 
on the spot where Arlescot Hall stands now ; and. those who cared for 
old Sir Hugh, appeared in the persons of his lady-wife, and of a 
daughter of nineteen. 

It is needless, [ am sure, to detail the particulars ‘of, the noble 
Gascon’s visit, farther than to say that it. was by his intermarriage 


with this daughter that the race of the Meynells became seated at 
Arlescot. tre faornds 
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TE choice of a profession was in all times an affair of amy and 
it has become peculiarly so at a period when. the avenues to su 
whether in the. walks of thealogy, of law, , or of medicine e, are blocked 
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impatient to take the post of honour’ bya cowp-de-main, a state of 
war offers the ample field’ of the’ profession of arms; but in atime of 
peace that field'is narrowed to a very ‘aristocratic circle, and the 
plebéeian ‘spirit learns tobe tamed in the never-ending rebuffs of the 
Horse-Guards and of the Admiralty.’ All things considered, ‘and with 
a due regard to the necessary education, the certain rewards, and the 
few chances of failure, it appears to us that the profession which 
involves the least individual expense in its necessary studies, the 
aspirants being constantly trained at the public cost—which is sup- 
ported’ by the greatest excitement of popular observation, so as to 
satisfy the most insatiate appetite for fame—which presents the most 
open field for exertion, so as to leave the adventurer the largest 
choice of opportunities—and which is fenced round from the attacks 
of private envy or revenge, by the most powerful support of innu- 
merable functionaries—that most cherished and honoured profession 
is that of ‘a THIEF. | 

And first, of the education for this profession. 

We ‘will imagine a youth to whom the honours of his calling are 
not hereditary. He has been brought up as other youths are, either 
in absolute ignorance of the world which has preceded him, and the 
world which is before him ; or with such an acquaintance with the 
tendencies of mankind as they ‘are learned in the book of history, or 
the safer volume of experience, as will satisfy him that the least 
successful of the sons ‘of men are the most conscientious. If he be 
utterly ‘uninstructed in book-learning, and ‘yet have a tolerable ac- 
quaintance with the things around him, he will see (if he open his 
eyes) that the one thing needful is money ;—that cunning has a much 
surer grasp of that summum bonum than wisdom ;—and that the 
contempt of society is only reserved for the poor.’ Hettce poverty, as 
Talleyrand said of the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, is worse than 
a ¢rime—it is a blunder. If he derive his knowledge from the ‘half 
truths, half fables of the records of his species, he will discover that 
fraud and violence have always secured to themselves a much larger 
portion of what are called the blessings of life—competency, luxury, 
hich’ station, influence; command—than sincerity and moderation. 
If hé'live'in the country, he has constantly presented to his eyes the 
condition of a vast many miserable people, who are reduced to the 
utmost extremity of perpetual suffering,—their honest pride trampled 
upon, their affections outraged, their commonest wants unsupplied,— 
and for no personal demerit that he can perceive, but because they 
are laborious, patient, inoffensive, erg maui oy content to do their 
duty in the station to which they are born. If'he abide in a city, 
he discovers that most direct modes of obtaining a living are ill paid 
—that squalid filth follows the scanty earnings of the ‘mechanic—that 
the, tradesman who vends an honest commodity cannot compete with 
the quack and the puffer—that insolent Vice always thrasts modest 
‘irtue into the kennel. | In’ eithér case hé perceives that ‘mankind, 
pig: THe, the, Remnel, Ae eithée, ead He petesived hit tai 
directly or indirectly Spend their lives in’ endeavours to abstract ‘more 
han they have a right’ to’abstract from! the property of their neigh 
be, He, commences, by dint of rd reasoning, «profeson 
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career of resolying to practise.that philosophy which teaches him that 
the institutions of society are chains only for the weak. If he be a 
peasant ‘2 tries his hand at poaching ; if a London blackguard, at 
picking pockets. In either case the law soon takes charge of his 
further education; and he is duly sent to that most instructive Alma 
Mater,—a prison. 

The care which is now bestowed upon the nurture of his infant 
hopes is prodigious, He has abundant leisure for the cultivation of 
his faculties; he has no anxiety about the events of the passing day ; 
he is introduced to the full enjoyment of the society of the most care- 
less, enthusiastic, and undaunted men in existence, as well as to the 
ablest instructors in his peculiar art. All knowledge, but that which is 
to lead him to excellence in the profession which he now mus? chuse, 
is despised ;—all views of the social state, but those which regard man 
as a predatory animal, are held to be low and unattractive ;—all em- 
ployments of the talents of the human race, but those which present 
themselves to the lion heart in the shape of burglary, and to the 
cautious understanding in the not less attractive forms of coining and 
shop-lifting, are pronounced to be mean and ungratifying. 

The facility with which the profession of a thief is acquired is a 
wonderful recommendation of its excellent and manifold advantages. 
In this college, the honours are bestowed after an examination for 
which the previous study is very inconsiderable —the “ wooden-spoon” 
feels that his rank is by no means settled in the estimation of his 
examiners, but that a successful adventure may place him in the 
first degree of the beloved of Bow Street ;—and even he that is 
‘* plucked” for wanting in the reckless qualities by which excellence is 
attained, may hope to prepare himself next session (the ‘‘ term” of 
our houses of felonious maintenance) for the most distinguished com- 
panionship of that fraternity, which, above all others, generously de- 
lights in imparting its blessings to novices by the most unremitting 
system of proselytism. | 

Nor is it any degradation from the agreeable nature of this educa- 
tion (when compared to education in general) to say, that the student 
often receives bodily chastisement in the progress of his willing 
labours. ‘The laws have no punishments which touch his mind. If 
he be remanded to his prison, he is only condemned to a further 
acquaintance with the agreeable society to which he was introduced 
when he first entered its walls, _He has formed friendships which will 
last for life; he is secure of patronage when he comes out again upon 
the stirring world; he will, in future, have no lack of counsellors and 
abettors. Admit that he is sentenced to be privately whi as Re this 
he does not differ an ounce from the highest of the land. e boys 
of the middle classes have been gradually becoming more exempt from 
the terrors of indecent bodily chastisement; but inflictions upon the 
person are still the peculiar privileges of the noble students of West- 
minster and Eton, and the not Jess ambitious denizens of Newgat 
and Brixton, Long may they each enjoy these ancient and politic 
rights, which have such a decided influence upon the destinies both 
of the statesman and of the felon ! Weare 7 | 

From the moment that our aspirant leaves his first prison, he be. 
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comes @ public man. His preparation for the duties of life is complete. 
He rushes at once into his stimulating career ;—and he reaps a full 
harvest of profit and of fame. Less fortunate candidates for distinction 
may waste an existence in obtaining a single puff of the newspapers. 
Thousands of authors die for lack of criticism ;—painters go off by 
scores, because no obscure scribbler ever echoes their names; the 
finest of women have been figurantes at the opera for twenty seasons, 
without having attained to the recorded dignity of a pas-seul at the 
Surrey ; and ostentatious citizens have given dozens of dinners, to 
which some gentlemen of the press were duly invited, and yet never 
once saw their magnificence, under the head of ‘ Court and Fashion,” 
in the Murning Post. But the very first adventure of a thief is fame. 
Is a watch snatched out ofa window in the Strand? ten daily papers, 
and two hundred and fifty weekly, immediately describe the astonishing 
incident in the most glowing colours ;—is a pocket picked in the pit» 
entrance of Drury-lane ? the embryo hero of the evening sees his fame 
duly chronicled in the morning journals ;—and, lastly, if by some 
error in judgment he appear before Sir Richard Birnie, he excites the 
sympathy of all mankind, being ‘‘ a remarkably good looking and in- 
teresting young man, attired (yes, attired is the phrase) in the highest 
style of fashion, and his hair elegantly arranged.” Who can resist 
such flatteries as these? After such encouragements, what candidate 
for the final honours of the New Drop would abandon his stimulating 
career, and retire (if he could) to the prose of common life, 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever? 


The legislative care which is bestowed upon the commonwealth of 
thieves must be abundantly gratifying to every member of the pro- 
fession. Their calling never cankers by neglect; they must have a 
perpetual vigilance as to what laws are enacted and what are repealed ; 
what is grand larceny to-day, and petty larceny to-morrow. The sta- 
tistics of their realm, too, are known and registered with the greatest 
accuracy. The condition of their palaces forms the constant object of 
magisterial and parliamentary solicitude ; and societies are specially 
constituted in aid of all this official vigilance, to see that their apart- 
ments are airy, and their “attri wholesome. The most affectionate 
care of their health is duly taken; and if, at any period of their lives, 
foreign travel is recommended, a country, which is admitted on all 
hands to be the finest in the world, is specially appropriated for their 
enjoyment. All this is highly stimulating. 

But the great encouragement to the i sa of this branch of the 
profession of the Bar consists in the rich endowments which society has 
provided for its cultivation. All the property,and with it all the gratifi- 
cations, of this earth, are the patrimony of the judicious thief, For him 
the covetous man gathers his pelf, and the ostentatious man his plate 
and jewels, In his.case there is no tedious waiting for employment ; 
no sighing for years for a ‘‘ maiden brief,” as in the law—no starving 
for life upon a Welsh curacy, as in the church—no wearing away the 
best years of life in the sickness of “ hope deferred,” as with a subaltern 
or a midshipman—no walking the world fora day’s work, as with the 
starving Irish labourer, In, this privileged profession, the supply 
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patronised by the'administrators of thé laws} not ‘to | 
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ver nme offieors, Who do net prereni selma bub wurye 
i men posses. a woe peril their lives. against those who invade 
their property. But all this possible bloodshed is now saved. A 
well-ordered pole, the gens at once of the public and those 
the ic of their superfluous possessions, accommodates all 
ph il gradually, the rights of thieves are as effectually re- 
caused a rights of any other pains-taking class of the commu- 
nity. at this arrangement, and see, not only how much it has 
contributed to the respectability of the profession of larceny, but what 
an insurance of their lives it gives to society, by rendering robbery a 
quiet, gentlemanly art, in which violence is only the argument of 
bunglers, and which is carried to the highest point of perfection by 
that division of labour, upon which all excellence, whether mental or 
It oceasionally happens that the most brilliant example of profes- 
sional success is apprehended, convicted, and hanged, This is a part 
of the contract by which the commonwealth of thieves has purchased 
its charter, compact is—for the police, a share of profits, and no 
trouble ;—for the sons of Mercury, protection in general, and a very 
sparing selection of needful victims. When the time arrives that the 
career of individual happiness and friendship is to close, there is no 
shrinking. The.ripened felon is a soldier, under the orders of a com- 
mander whom he honours; and it isto him a gratification to look 
back upon the years of comfort he has secured by this compromise 
with power, instead of being perpetually hunted into some pitiful 
oce whieh the world calls honest, by a vigilance which chould 
orn At last he dies. Well! in the latest moment he is a 
cing. Fame hovers around. him, from the’ bar to the gal- 
Mi oe exhibits great composure on his trial; leaves his defence, 
with. « Gaguifind satiainction, 10.hie counsel ; bows to the judge, when 
sentence; and “ is fashionably dressed in. a complete 
al r black.” Then come the consolations of spiritual friends, 
In the interval between the condemnation and the Recorder's report, 
has kepotape newer y satisfied that he is purified from every stain ;— 
after l pais Oy arrives, he declares that his only anxiety is to 
die, a he should fall into his former errors, aud be deprived of that 
everlasting orld with which he now feels will be his portion ;—and he 
leaves the world with such exultations of pious people attending him, 
as martyrs were wont to monopolize,—bowing to the gs crowd, 
and “sucking an orange till the drop falls.” 
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FRANCE, 


Ar the head of the works published in Paris since the commencement 
of this year may be placed that of M. Armand Alexis Montell, entitled 
‘ L’Histoire des Francais des divers états aux cing derniers siécles.’ 
It is unquestionably one of the most remarkable productions. which 
has appeared for a long time. “ I have laboured at it during twenty 
years and upwards, and I was even yesterday at work upon it,”:, (cor- 
recting his last proof we presume) says the author in, his: preface. 
This reminds us of Gibbon’s description of the summer-house in 
which he wrote the last page of the ‘ Decline and Fall.’; On read- 
ing this book, and observing the mass of facts which it contains; we 
can easily conceive that a skilful arrangement of the results of such ex- 
tensive research may well have occupied half a life. As, yet. two 
volumes only of the ‘ Histoire des Francais’ have appeared, . These 
treat of the fourteenth century. The work is not, as is too com- 
monly the case with pretended annals, merely the history of kings 
and courtiers, and churchmen, and warriors,, M, Monteil, gives us 
the history of the whole of France, and of all classes of Frenchmen ; 
whilst the manners, the customs, the public and private life of the 
different ranks of society during the feudal times, are deseribed in the 
two volumes before us in very natural colours, and above all, with 
strict accuracy; for there are no features in his portrait for which the 
author Has not authority in the old historical monuments which 
he has taken the pains to cite. The plan adopted by M. Monteil gives 
a dramatic force to his narrative, Friar Jehan, a core tier, of Tours, 
a rigid monk, but learned, as many of his order, were; describes. m 
letters to Friar André, a cordelier of Toulouse, what he. observes 
passing around him, and what he has seen in the course of his; jour- 
neys to Paris and other places. His narrative is unpretendings he 
rarely expresses opinions, but those to which he does commit. himself 
bear the stamp of the prejudices of his. profession... Many. of his 
epistles are entiched with episodes, descriptive of some particular 
customs; and among these we may notice, as more than uswally 
interesting, those entitled ‘Les Mariages, ‘ Le Lepreux,’ and 
‘Le Chateau. yet Pail if 

Among the semi-historical works, with which the French press hes 
gratified the old Parisian love of Memoirs, those particularly, deserving 
of mention are,— : 


i ‘ Les pipooiies inédites de Louis Henri de. Lomenie, Comte.de 
rienne,’ 2 yols, 8yo.;—* Les Mémoires autographes de,M. le Prince 
Montbarey,, 3 yols. 8vo.;—* Les Mémoires et a vi 

et littéraires da Prince de Ligne, 4 vols. 8vo,.—Brienne was: set! 

of state at the age of fifteen, and. (what a wonder-working power is 
despotism !) was distinguished from his, earliest,.years,by, the, regard 
of Louis XIV. He exhibits in his own person an example of the mis- 
fortune of living in, times in, which the omaneniaa ine, of an 


earthly master areas the immutable laws of Heaven. ).. While; still 
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young he incurred the, foasyoF his sovereign’s fayour, and passed 
nearly twenty years of his life in prison by virtue of a létére de cachet. 
During his captivity he wrote his-Memoires for Madame Desbouliéres, 
of whom he had been the favoured lover. 

The Prince De Montbarey was a captain at the age of twelve, years 

(much 'tho old for his Command, when compared with the secretary of 
‘state of fifteen), and’ minister at thirty. He began his career under 
Louis X'V.;}' but; ‘displated ‘by Necker, and menaced by the French 
révdlution, he took refuge in Switzerland, and there wrote his memoirs. 
“The Prince de Ligne was born during the reign of Louis XV., and 
played his part till the first abdication of Napoleon. He was at once 
a'¢otirtier and a philosopher, a soldier and a diplomatist, and was the 
deligtit' of all the courts of Europe, the absurdities and vices of which 
he has ridiculed with infinite wit and gaiety. 

Thesé three works together present a very amusing and faithful 
picture of the manners and usages of aristocratic France during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 'The Comte de Brienne is the 
painter of the pretended Augustan age of Louis XIV., and he teaches 
us what this ‘grand monarque’ required of his courtiers. ‘‘ The part of 
a courtier,” says M. de Brienne, “ consisted in knowing exactly at 
what hour he should be present @ la chemise ; at what instant to arrive 
opportunely pour la serviette ; how many steps he might advance into 
the «hambre du lit ; at what distance he might keep from the baluster ; 
what ‘attire he should ‘wear if his majesty went shooting, and what, 
if it were’ his royal pleasure to course ; in knowing to what personages 
the’ garde du corps on service should do honour, by a stanip with the 
foot’; and in being expert in the two-fold purpose, for which he should 
always’ carry a comb in his pocket, that it might be réady either to 
arfange his perfuque or to scratch at the king’s door,” Nor is it the 
least astonishing trait in this farce, that men, the most exalted in’rank 
and talents, submitted with eagerness to such domestic servitude. The 
vreat’ Condd, and the Duke de Beaufort, in their turn received the 
dishes, ‘ard’ ‘placed them the table; Racine died of grief at a slight 
fromthe ménarch; and ‘the Comte de Brienne, a man of talents and 
minister of state, cannot find expressions vivid enough to express his 
joy, ‘at having been one day invited to dine with his majesty. : 
‘Phe Pririce dé’ Montbarey, a vain and frivolous libertine, is the 
worthy representative of ‘the reign of the debauchee Louis XV. ; ‘and 
his description of the court, the clergy, and the nobility, form the’ 'se- 
vérést comment on the ancient regime. “ Provided,” says he, ‘ the 
publié see us (the nobles) occasionally at court, and oP inh ses, 
where decent and honourable company meet, and provided ‘ho ‘scan 
dalous and ‘disgraceful affair may be laid to our charge, w can dpe y 
preserve the tone and advantages of good, vo complet we 


; 
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enjoy all the pleasures of libertinism.”—Lastly, to complete fl | 
(of this’ famious ‘golden age, go regretted by a few worn-out undet- 
“standings, ¢omes the Prince de Ligne. Tiuty, the “ laidator temporis 
vacti;” isthe most impudent of human beings! yy 
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skilful tactician, but,more impartial judge sins’ Les. Campagnes: ode 
Napoleon, telles.qu‘il les conguty et. telles qu'il Jes exécuta, mow under, 
takes the task of explaiming the causes,the, nature, the connexion, and 
the results of the.military operations ofjhis-herass(: 1 i bodivozob ovsi 
Abandoning in his narrative the system of most, of the Mriters wha 
have reviewed the feats in arms of the French Chief, M. Maingar- 
naud, without occupying himself, with, the; infancy or the youth of 
Bonaparte, takes up his history at the far centre his career of 
glory: at the period at ‘which the Directory, impressed with’ ie i 
diction’ of General’ Dugoumier,’ appointed! the 'victor” of Toulbs 4g 
direct the important operations of the army of Ttaly! "°° 9°10" ne 
Our author, in the opening of his work, ‘traces clearly and Boldty 
the plan formed by Bonaparte; the respective’'p fs 'OP° the 
French, Austrian, and Piedmontese troops at the beginning of the cam- 
paign of 1796; aud the sudden ardour with which the French, army, 
discouraged by, previous defeats, was inspired by the woieeof a chief, 
whose earliest. wordsshowed symptoms of his genius. ;. The; campaign 
of Egypt, according to the opinion generally, held, was suggested by 
the hatred and jealousy which the Directory bore to the conqueror of 
Italy; but M. Maingarnaud maintains that,.it was conceived by Na- 
poleon himself, with a view to form commercial establishments in that 
country, which, might be points of communication between. Kurope and 
Asia, and ruin the commerce and destroy,,the, influence of Eng- 
land. He exhibits him in. the campaign of-Piedmont, which ended 
with the battle of Marengo ; in that of Germany,;which was crowned 
by.the victory of Austerlitz ; and in those.of Prussia, andyPoland in 
1806 and 1807.,, He explains. the.causes. which led to. the wars with 
Spain, with Austria, and with Russia. He, describes thedisasters of 
the Saxon campaign, the struggle of the campaign of Franege, and the 
triumphs of Fleury, followed so quick by the reverses of Waterloo. 
The work of M, Maingarnaud, which forms two volumes, is sparing 
in technical details, and is inestimable for, its great, impartiality. 
Each campaign forms, as it were, a distinct. picture, consected with 
that which follows, by a natural and simple transition,.;,,.Dhe work is 
calculated to excite an interest beyond the class, of military anen. 


Sir Walter’ Sedtt’s Novel of Woodstock has been dramatised’ At {He 
Theatre de L’Odeon. The plot seems to follow the’’novel with 
tolerable fidelity, éx¢ept that it indicates considerable’ talent in con- 
verting the rapid''to the heavy, and the brilliant to thé dull. This 
worthy performatice of M. Duval had nearly gone to the tomib of all the 
my onthe 'first night, but was saved by some clap- ps about 
iberty, 000,00 SrTiO ! 
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character of! French raillery,'» ‘This ‘work, ascribed’ to two‘ young con- 
tributors ° to "Ie Globe)’ is’a spirited ‘satire’ on’ prdss’ absurdities, 
vain nonsense, ‘and empty ‘pretensions, |‘ as! Montbarey “and ’ Brienne 
have described in their "memoirs, and! Which with the” feaktion ‘have 
segue e cha inf agp ee : 
wonish, 1 .tesidD doaetl s The 

to diuoy silt % ‘PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


O 9169 2 Rex 1 7 

| vue Encyclopédique, for March, contains. a very curious 

article, been state of the periodical. press in.the five great) divisions, of 

the world. We extract, the. following particulars,, which present;\a 
nison of the population of the principal states, with the number 
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ITALY, . 


In the modern Italian drama,’ Nota maintains: his eminence: ' His 
comedies are in genéral descriptive of national: manners, and this is 
their principal merit: Nota may be called a reformerof the Goldonian 
comedy; he ‘portrays higher classes of society, and’ describes’ them 
truly; his langutge is elegant and free from the grossness that often dis- 
figures Goldoni’s plays. Count Giraud is' another dramatist of ‘rept- 
tation, whose plays have been republished at Florence.'\‘De Rossi, ‘a 
Roman, whose comedies exhibit considerable ‘power, died lately. 
There is, however, now a crowd of aspirants after dramatic honours ; 
among whom we may single out Benci, a‘Tuscan -writer, known) asthe 
atithor of several essays, and ofa translation of Schiller's:*'Thirty Years’ 
War.’ Benei’s first dramatic essay was unlucky ;'‘chis \play,: ‘The 
Virtuous Friend,’ was hissed on the Florence stage.’ ' Not discouraged 
however, he brought out another, ‘La Bottega del Librajo,’—+/he 
Bookseller's Shop,’ which was received with applause.’ He is now 
writing’ a'play on the subject of Salvator Rosa. it pu 

The publication of military works forms ‘a:niovel feature i in tindéen 
Italian literature. | In former times, the Italians could boast, of their 
itustriows cowhtryman Montecuculi, whose works'were publisiied by 
the late Ugo Foscolo, with comments, and have ‘been; lately more’ fully 
edited by Grassi. We have now the recent work» of Major Vacani, of 
the engineers, styled, ‘ History of: the Campaigns~and) Sieges carried 
on by the Htalian Troops in Spain from 1808 to.2813,’ dllustrated with 
maps ‘and ‘plans; and dedicated. to: the Archdake:dJ ohn of Austria. 
This is altogether a splendid and elaborate work. It is well known 
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that’ the Italians constituted nearly one half of Napoleon’s forces in 

Spain during the war; however, Major Vacani has confined himself 
to, the operations of the Italian divisions in the morth and east’ of 
Spain, under generals Pino and Lechi. The war of Catalonia was 
carried on entirely by, the latter. 

Another Italian officer, Captain Laugier, after publishing a narra- 
tive of the operations of the armies of Italy and of Naples in 1812, 
under the title of ‘The Italians in Russia,’ is now publishing another 
work, styled, ‘ Memoirs for the Military History of the Italians from 
1801 to 1815,’ the object of which is to reclaim from unmerited 
oblivion many deeds of bravery and skill, which, the author observes, 
have been obviously neglected in the French -narratives of those 
memorable campaigns. And this is not singular, as the task of foreign 
auxiliary or tributary troops has ever been an ungrateful one. An 
idea may be formed of the part the Italians bore in Napoleon’s wars 
from the following statements :—The kingdom of Italy alone furnished 
to the army.in Spain thirty thousand men, of which only nine thou- 
sand came back, The kingdom of Naples sent ten thousand, of 
which eighteen hundred returned. Piedmont, Genoa, Tuscany, Parma, 
and Rome, sent also their regiments to swell the ranks of the French 
army in Spain. In the campaign of 1812, Italy sent fifty thousand 
men to Russia, of which about five thousand, at the utmost, recrossed 
the Niemen. 

‘The History of the Wars of Cyprus,’ by the Venetian writer 
Paruta, which was published two centuries ago, has been lately 
reprinted at Siena. This work, which had been nearly forgotten, 
ebntains’ many interesting particulars about..the epoch of Turkish 
greatness and barbaric splendour. Among: other things, we gather 
from Paruta, that the policy of Spain hada great influence in, ruining 
the cause of the Christian arms, and laying the remainder of Greece 
at the mercy of the Ottomans. Philip II. acted towards his natural 
brother, John. of Austria, a part somewhat similar to that of, Tiberius 
towards Germanicus. | The conquerer of Lepanto would have made a 
permanent settlement in Barbary, had he not been thwarted. by the 
mean jealousy of his royal brother. ‘The fine regions of Mauritania 
would have become a colony of Spain, more substantial perhaps than 
the distant mines of America. It seems, however, that in latter times, 
the ministers of Spain, under Charles IV., foreseeing the probability 
of losing their transatlantic possessions, began to turn) their ‘aq 
towards Africa, to seek for an indemnification near! home; i 
project, it is said, was entertained of effecting a revolution ‘at; aie, 
and placing that country under Spanish influence... Don, Badia 
‘Castillo, a prince of the race of the Abbassides, known in the Mussul- 
man world by the name of Ali Bey, was the instrument chosen’ by Spain 
‘to effect this object, under the mi of Godoy. But here the jealousy 
of France interposed in its turn, and prevented the furtherance of this 
adventurous scheme, ; It would be a curious revival of those ‘projects, 
if:the latter: power should: now’ ‘attempt ‘s¢riously to eonquer and 
‘colonize:on its own account!some part of Barbary, according to the 
rumours which teehee cn ings: expedition is. intended exaieio. 
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[Meay, 
> jnonime-e1q ebaste Moo toile W i264 estadiitis seorl? to t9driot of? 1] 
oniblerd yiaoht diiw mo "TE Presse Spo” noe on bas ,od tes! ont 9) 
One of the most remarkable phenomena hitherto: observable «in 
Italian literature, ‘has beeit ‘the ‘total absence» iof) the -remanee,: on, 
lengthened fictitious narrative in prose. ‘Somepersonsiaeccountforthis 
by‘ supposing that the novella or tale had been-broughtitd so-great.a 
degree of perfection by Boccaccio and his successors, that: the|Italians. 
rémained sutisfied, and aspired wot beyond tit. colt) hasialson been: 
hinted, that as Italian literature was founded upow the elassies;and as, 
they presented no specimens of this kind,an assertion; by:the waty, 
not true,—their disciples dutifully abstained from it also.» /Again,:it is, 
said, that the facility of writing in’ verse led to thegenerak ambition 
for what might be considered a higher effort than the prosé! romance, 
All ‘these causes, it is very evident, are, singly: or: combined, :totelly, 
inadequate to the production of the effect. -The:simple:fact remains, 
that Italy, though ‘a ‘literary country, with vits:inhabitants)-of a! social 
character, had no romances; while Spain, France;‘Englandy abounded 
with them, and even modern Greece was ‘not wholly devoid-of | such 
works. Nay, it is a curious cireumstance, that while, elsewhere) the 
old metrical romances were reduced to prose, in Italy, on! thescentrary, 
the prose ones of France and Spain were /versified vand; while 
Laticelot du Lac and Huon de Bordeaux-were flinging :off their 
rythmical garb, Amadis de Gaul ‘and ‘Giron le:Comitas were investing: 
themselves in the robes of the stately ottava-rimaiiio of! of ose n01\0! 
Italy, however, during the last century, though producing nothing 
original of fiction in prose, naturalised: the romances,of other lands ; 
and translations of ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘Tom~Jones,’ for example, 
formed part ‘Of her Titerature. Latterly she? has partakeni of: the 
cothmon ‘character ‘of European’ literatures: and: Theo Letters::6f 
Ortis,’ ‘The Oriele,’ and ‘The Isoletta de’ Cipressi,’ madezsome, 
approathes to the regular novel.’' But the model adopted) was: bad— 
the German, not the English, school was followed, ‘and, consequently, 
in every one ‘of them ‘suicide closes the seené;' 99/6 \ge:) yloupeousioiy 
Count Manzoni, who dared to fling away the;tramniels.of ithe 
classi¢ writers on the stage, has also’ the’ glory ofhaving givemcto 
the world the first Romanzo in prosa that ‘cam vie with .thesevef 
England—of England, we. say, for’ there’ surely: isumoe French |,or 
German historic romance that can enter into ‘competitions with 4d 
Promiessi' Sposi.’ And it is not a little extraordinary, that though the 
labburs of the dramatist and the novelist are: generallyuheld: tovtie 
almost incompatible, an opinion chiefly set afloat by one who:strongly 
feels ‘this incompatibility in‘ his “own person, Manzoni» has»shewn)in 
our opinion, nearly equal capability for éither species: of fietitious 
ee . said ayer wto haisthe ioc Jilgpes W-sboin 32903 91s: 
18 Said’ that the. romance ‘demands “powers: of \wigorous, 
minute, and ‘Accurate description; of full — otiadiedumdovetied.o 
grave of” gay dialogue, as occasion may’ démand. :Added te shia, 
there top the power of ‘inventing a natural; well) combined oseties 
of jndidents, ‘sradtially ‘and ‘easily’ toe 
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In the former of these attributes Sir Walter Scott stands pre-eminent ; 
in the last he, and no man, e#ti Wea? @oiiparison with Henry Fielding. 
‘The drdarayotvthe contrary; demands deseription in a few brief compre- 
hensive strokes, dndibrevity and weight, must.also..characterise its dia-. 
logiie; but.ib equadty requires“art inthe production and arrangement of 
incidents Dhelincompatibility then: dies | in. the difficulty, of,,finding, 
combined in) the! same>writer, the copious style: pf. the romance) and, the, 
brief nervouss diction .of the, drama, |‘ _Halidon Hill) has certainly, ' 
proved: thatdm oneigreat instance they, dg not, exist in,combination, ,,,; 

.YWe would almosteventure. to say that, Manzoni. furnishes, natn; 
instances: We are inthe} habit of regarding him as;a-dramatist, ,be,, 
cause ittwasimthat»character we.first became acquainted, with him; ;. 
bat:werwilbrisk the heresy of'saying, thatthe novelist.is the.charagter in; 
which hebisimostdikely to excell if he can. overcome the, fault,.,com- 
monto:hisodramacand (his roniance, which we shall, presently, point, 
out. 0° Diffaseness iin: dialogue is one of the.prominent, errors,of his, 
dranas 5! and; .¢yver!inhis:romance he, like his prototype, not, unfre; 
quent] yrs: intto thisvextreme.., Of this fault he himself is ruttiaierty, 
sensible woels .olidw ted? 

(‘Phe great defect; we feqncan: incurable one, of Mongoni i is ‘the want. 
ofithe power of: properly combining-and, conducting his narrative., In 
the ;Carmagnola,’ each, separated ‘scene, taken by, itselfy is, admirable ;; 
buti!they: ave like) pictures arranged in a.gallery; they haye little, re, 
lation each to the others i: Just; so isit: in -the ¢ Promessi Sposi,’,;.Bach, 
individual scene and: character is admirable; but hes soy suod viol 
-2@bas! vorlio \diwfelixeperis rare say» totum af motto to In vhotr 

al Gasx“~9 FO ' Neseiat. oy .'7 ere: ‘GQ nr (f io enroitelenett bry 
Tf'ithis fault:iean +e! overcome; a "see, nothing, to prevent Count 
Manzoni. from! taking, his -station | in, the, very ‘first, rank,,of historic, 
wovelists)sc1 ‘ieeo1qi') “oh Noel sft bie “sboivO_9dT’ * sitvO 
—~Ibis! 2 question how far. the histaric navel i is of..use,, It is, said, in- 
detd, that events:and-characters,of.real history, will,,when forcibly and, 
picturesquely displayed by »the hand, of .a,great. master; make a, more, 
lively andofirm:impression on the mind) than those in,the dey pages, of 
atmalists; and thisiis true. where. the history. and the ramance.are of the 
dameage. Ne one doubts but that the author of Wayenly.makes amore 
lively’ inspression-on our minds than Hume or Robertson ; ,but whi 
this ‘bevan advamtage demands a doubt, That. it. ‘should, be,. sq, 
ndvelist must: be honest; and here Sir Walter has, much: to py 
Many a young lady, and many. a young gentleman, too, we font dat 

rsuaded that King Richard returned to. ag ' 
and ‘visited « ‘hermits’. cells; that Lewis XI, wag). ter WOE 
and Charles II. a sweet amiable. fellow,. .., sae 
are these high-wrought melodramatic scenes and characters ta 
tiesofvold Proissart?). Jt.is not, in truth,.on his, historical, pieces th 
the. betterfame-of the author of Waverley, is based; it,is.on his.deseripr, 
tions of reub/life and 98 be, has.seen.them, with his, op 
and not througly the of books,—-on.,! 
Dininsnty Ninildbanviees ‘on, hig Lei soentirty if 
Eligabeths, ¢ tr eee Ip 9 tuo. 923 sant t, Bi Me nogaen laadmnord I * 
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not seen and known is very valuable; -and therefore no: novel 'is: very 
valuable as a picture of manners in which a writer is not: deseribing 
his own contemporaries or countrymen. Fielding’s: English squires 
and peasants will live for ever ; so will the Seottish ones of Sir Walter 
Scott;—and now, for the first time, we witness. a true *and “fuithfal 
delineation of the character and manners of the Italian peasantry, by 
the hand of one intimately acqainted with them. 026% 08 JhQuo 

Count Manzoni wished to pourtray the state of ‘society in: ‘the 
Milanese, during the early part of the seventeenth century; ‘together 
with three great events which then occurred; tw wit—a famine, a 
pestilence, and the passage of an army through the country.->For 
each of these he drew his materials from contemporary history and 
records ; and so scrupulously faithful is he, that he even ‘sometimes, 
contrary to remantic etiquette, quotes his authorities: at the bottom 
of his page. Heinous as this offence may be, in the eyes’ of novel 
readers brought up at the feet of the great Gamaliel, he has, by means 
of it, sueceeded in giving a vivid picture of that horrible scourge of 
man, the plague; with which it would be idle to compare those of 
Thucydides and Boccaccio; and only rivalled by that of Daniel Defoe, 
who, like him, felt that truth needs not the meretricious appendage of 
fiction. With these awful events is interwoven a simple story of ‘two 
young peasants, the Betrothed, who give name to the tale. © 9) 

We should offer but a faint idea of this: interesting romance of 
manners, if we were to attempt a detail of the plot. Italian readers 
will not long neglect this book ;. and we apprehend that @ translation, 
or adaptation, would be a justifiable speculation. 

In conclusion, we would observe, that nothing can exceed the 
truth and mature with which all the characters are drawn ; those of 
the peasantry give us a very advantageous idea of that class in’ Italy. 
The descriptions of scenery are faithful and picturesque; the.-events 
are probable and unforeed.. The question of ‘how real history isto be 
employed in romance, is one at issue between our author and’ Sir 
Walter Scott. We candidly confess our leaning is to the sideof the 
Italian, though we fear he is occasionally too historically minute: 
‘The language of the Betrothed, perhaps, affords the best model'to‘be 
met with, of a correct and elegant style of conversational Italian; 
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; we vivid Got 
Ir has been remarked by some who were, in their time, skilfil»in 
humouring the public taste, and preserving to themselves some.shate 
of its favour, in whatever direction the taste: wavered,—that it-was not 
good: for a performer to signalize himself in two: distinct branches:of 
his profession >for, in proportion as: he excelled im one,. the: public 
detracted from his merits in) the other,+—till, between the tworhe «was 
thought competent to neither: This was actually Mrs, Bitlington’s 
reason for withholding from the world: the knowledge of: her - 


dimary talents on the piano-forte. Noone must, however, beso 
as to extend this rule beyond singing and playing ; for there are = 
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little extraneous feats. of activity which blazen forth a man’s reputa- 
tion with fine effect,particularly if he happen to be getting somewhat 
stale upon the town, ): Theitalents of Signor Curioni. have never: been 
so highly rated by the Opera pit ‘assince his little affair with the parish 
officers of Mary-la-bonne; ‘and his masterly endeavours to prevent the 
escheat,,of his: lands for want of an heir. His paternal dignity) is 
thought to become him, and, he. is discovered to possess a sweetness 
of;style, im which. parental, tenderness is conspicuous. Many singers 
and actors, rather than feel the icy coldness of public neglect. upow 
them, have chosen to make themselves famous by the most: heinous 
erimes, in spiriting away men’s wives, evading contracts, and other 
reprehensible conduct, which shows that they would rather be abused 
than not uoticed. But we can heartily recommend (and especially to 
the Italian Opera singers who, without voices, are domesticated here) 
no, more innocent succedaneum for gaining the good-will of an Eng- 
lish audience, than that practised by Signor Curioni. In:-the first 
place we have a.compliment paid to the beauty of our countrywomen, 
im the adoration of one who has doubtless looked upon those exquisite 
proportions of female form which inspired Titian and Corregio. The 
dignity of. the magisterial, institutions of this country is at once ac- 
knowledged, iu the promptness with which the issue of a summons is 
obeyed ; and what greater proof can we find of a man’s affection to the 
parochial authorities than his making over to the churchwardens and 
overseers an oblation of his own flesh and blood! We are quite wrapt 
in the high contemplation of this splendid sacrifice! We hope we are 
not encouraging immorality and helping to swell poor rates, or) the 
catalogue of affiliation, by our strictures on these little points; all we 
wish.to/do, is. to show-how the pulse of the: Opera. pit beats, and to 
account for the suddenly renewed popularity of Signor Curioni, Mr. 
Bochsa, the present director of the music at the Opera house, is one 
who has enjoyed much celebrity independent of his art... We saw. him 
at the piano-forte on the night that Mademoiselle Sontag made her 
first appearance, with regret that he does not come oftener into public; 
for no professor of the present day is said to be more intimately;ac¢ 
quainted, with the works of some of the great’ German pe, 
particularly of Schewind/—than that gentleman. ~ 


A vast deal of useful small-talk is to be gathered this season in the 
pit of the Opera, from critics who speak loud, have all been at Naples, 
and who back their opinions with a neckcloth and whiskers, from 
which there are no appeal. It is here no secret why Mrs. Salmon so 
suddenly lost her voice—nor the cause of Madame Ronzi di Begnis? 
abrupt departure for Italy. They let you know, in confidence; the pri 
vate views which Signor Garcia entertains for the advancement of ‘his 
daughter, and the motives that influenced Ambrogetti to become « 
monk, of La. Trappe. There is no: end of the fantastie.trieks»whieli 
peoplaiveilliplay, for the pleasure of being thought better informed) tham 
their: neighbours; or at least for the poor code of being gaped! dt. A) 
short time ago we hearda clerical prig at the. French play, talking 
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cellent writer of the present da that it is loss of time to animadvert 


upon the faults of den sin (bit tdt the bad taste of oem audi- 
ences who cncourase hee s The 
fashionable amateurs mary Tainh ranrriay, deze sie some of the worst 
judges of the real wea of eo be found in London—they like 


by rule, and ud ata signal. "The,/bulk chabeadadmage whom 
the contagious bravos after a roulade ran like wild fire; have, ne power 
of judging for themselves whether ja passage be well or iH ie di a: 
take their cue, from,some action. of the. singer, seeming to,demand ap-, 
plause, which is bestowed accordingly,:; They, judge, of the voice of a, 
singer as; they,do of a dancer’s, legs, which is a fallacious of 
comparison. | We know of no place of;public resort for musical enten:, 
tainment where the audience is. plunged in a greater obsurity(asi to the, 
knowledge of true vocal. excellence than, that at the.Opera-house, in 
comparison of which. the, two-shilling gallery of ,an‘Oratonie: is, ima, 
state, of mid-day enlightenment. iV lo rederunt eid? o1oled ,tadv 
' let blot-sord) & smoosd 

The little Berlin Syren, Madile. Sontag, has iatclast made her,appear- 
ance, and people are rather disappointed that her voice. ‘is not.Jouder.! 
She comes here as the: herald of Madame,Gatalani, whosisiengaged 
for the ensuing York Musical Festival, at, something about the rate-of 
a hundred .pounds for a song. ,Between;the two, ouréars, will be. 
kept on. theralert,. for nothing will, be,the/ fashion but airs with(vania-, 
tions, cadenzas, arpeggios, sudden. leaps, and, tricks of voeal:execution. 
We beg jthat Miss, Stephens. will not quit the:sim an ere 
songs, por, Madame Caradori;farsake Sepomgrtie the p: 
i of « iffieul t, solfeggt.... i} abe brvot zlidoin ain ai 

¢ appearance of Madlle. Sontag in the. part: of Anna, in 
Mozart's Don Giovanni, formerly, so exquisitely played »by, Mad, Renzi’ 
de, Heres and) sq;finely sung, by the late Miss Cony}, swillserbconiéss. 
be to us a curiosity. Wescan -hardly, sfaneys how, -her 
with their good-natured expression, and .‘‘,nose,a little i 
up,, can become, the, heroic, and melancholy + Pot me ithwoald 
scarcely less violate the decorum of our, imaginationsyte think of 
Liston’s face in Macbeth, From..what..we have vheard. of Madile. 
Sontag, we think she will sing the part well. Im thepartof Resinajin 
Il Barbiere di Sevigha, A ge sang like a thoroughly-grounded, musician 
who could trifle oyer the difficulties of her part... She, was%entinely, sélf- 
fees ane Lay e no effort to astonish the audience ;;,butexeeuted 
she had command) over‘an_ infinite, deab-more. 
highly aceomplished in her, art, and. has weceived, 
wet of, cain in the se¢ience Sumnstalentes edimasieasiats 

a hinegle The. ear, of, Madlles Sc 

are ¢ vine yin, prac aayeas is ame 
it 5 9 mi anise tone of, her, 
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noth Theassizestiave, forthe ldst month, Beth | ion' throu, iu 
theneonntry; "and; tihtureall yi dutirig’'s6 Continted a dispensation ‘ 
laws, of ‘their’ calcanes ‘and ‘absurdities ‘have’ tditie fort rs 

view Poo! wish: our ‘readers ‘to ‘bear in’ mitid that we ute far from 
pugningy inthe mass, ‘our criminal jurispradence: in a greit thajority' 
of) ¢nses Justice is administered in Mercy’) but still, and it desp te’ 
this} thé*laven "of *the wisdom ‘of our ancestors” is to be fret 
— invits ‘usual fruitsiof folly’and ‘barbarisin. The’ casé mali 

cidusly' des ad’ horse, ‘in Wales, has perhaps been' tod much Goth? 
mented upon’ ta‘ the*daily papers ‘for it to be adviseable ‘for uS'to repeat’ 
what, before this number of our Magazine Will be ptiblished; ‘will have’ 
become a thrice-told tale ; but thele ok are plenty of samples of equ ly 
— techhicality, ‘which, as yet at Teast, are not known to the publi 

‘a sainple:=~° / or 

> Av barrister ‘on the’ Oxford ‘circuit, only this s diy arriyed in town, Has 
shewn ‘us ‘his note of a’ case tried’ yeste louéester ; “atid, fi 
out kwowledge of this gentlemati, Pee cuit vouch for its te 
certainly’ as though we ‘had° been ourselves’ in’ cbiirt!” “Th . citcar 
stances were thes eophubcne tercenak ok , 
Didie’s! deserves 5” wires ‘in’’a” certaitr wo 
ldidv’ nypatoed! thers rewtot ve pn eon 
in ph: nightly rounds, finds the wires ve gr Pagid 
‘and "6 


a? perge in'them, and tukes i“ Up 
hieedlake ihomie; eis overtaken “by ‘the poachers, ‘Bev. nuihiber, 
and of ‘whom ‘the prisoner Was’ the: ¢ ellen “Hl we Gis ab 


‘chafiit yollgot something’ belonging tows?) // (vor) ® “uo! af 
“ piog) fi) 
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riGam ¢ B ha’ got some wires’: do ‘you call them’ 
| Poacher. Kes} we'dos and if’ thee ‘doesn’t! give “thei ‘ds 3 wilt 


oa — ut ‘thee wun’'t like. o hee | 
game eeper accordingly disgo : the wires, nt setts 2 Total 
» Powehé. And hhan’t hee’ got Hothin” ee: eet he ow pein an 
Gamekeeper, I have got a pheasant: do | ‘th 

‘Poacher; Kes, we'd vied and thee hadst. 1 ayn? 
pense aaa eae ‘it, as” fret or | de? the? feat 
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-escupe: we beg our readers not to believe that it is as 
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his lordship, “ it is very possible he might: (mistakenly T grant) have 
believed the pheasant to be his property also !”—~Wheugh'! a poacher, 
who has the game laws at his fingers’ ends as well/as all the lawyers 
in court, judge, counsel, and attornies put ‘together, believes that ‘hic 
pheasant he snares is his property!!! - Baron Vaughan is a very keen, 
shrewd, man of the world; his belief in the amiable representations, 
almost universally made by prisoners, of their finding the stolen 
is very particularly scanty; he, commonly, has a great antipathy ‘to 
trash, and throws it overboard in a case with no kind of re. 
morse—and lo! he procreates this most preternatural piece of hum. 
bog, and dandles it as his own pet and particular eal Ge before the 
astonished eyes of the jury, and especially the bar! man goes out 
to snare Lord Dacie’s pheasants, and (oh dear) he, by some strange 
hallucination, fancies that they are his own! In this particular in- 
stance, he had never had the bird in his possession ; for the keeper had 
found it-in the springe ; but, at all events, can any man, who prea 
to plain common sense, say that he believes that that man believed, 
bond fide, (however erroneously, still bond fide) that that pheasant 
was his? The jury declared no such thing; they added the sting to 
what was already in itself an epigram. This astounding doctrine had 
given rise to a good deal of discussion between the fudge and the 
bar. His lordship then proceeded to lay down his point, very lumi- 
nies to the jury, who, after consulting a minute or two, turned 
round and declared, through their foreman, that as this point seemed 
to have so much puzzled his lordship and all the gentlemen of the 
bar, it was out of the question to suppose that men of their limited 
capacities could make any thing of it; and, therefore, not knowing 
what to say upon the subject, they thought the safest course was to 
ac(juit the prisoner: the said jury manifestly havipg, as our informant 
asseverates, not the most remote idea of what the point left to them 
by the judge was, or what was the question which they had dec, 
when once the good stout facts were taken from their grasp. | And how 
indeed should men of straight-forward sense have any idea of what all 
this gallimaufry was about ? mires sragsi 
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10th. The above case, as it was m ed, caused a. 





have been taking it to pieces. But we think that, as long s laws 
exist, they should be administered without fear or favour; s : 
that they should not be frittered away by, the caprice < 
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clever though he be, who wishes to shew off a little croo en 
from the bench, to astonish the natives! But, merely as a. pc 
escaping from the clutches of the game la ne ve 












Those laws are wicked and bloody laws, leading to all 
ression, violence, and loss of life ; and are the very nurse: 
orn 10 every species of darker crime. During th 

through the country which have just closed 

the game laws have been most numerous: 
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take game, and keepers go out to preserve it; 













with deadly weapons, and they fire at each other inst fm 
men are killed, men are hanged for: killing deco ied 
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destitutes children starving, demoralization is spread: from end of the 
land tothe other,—and all this that a parcel of heartless dandies may have 
a batiue once a year, in which, shooting at pheasants as thronged as 
fowls at e baru door im thrashing time, they may boast of the number 
of heads, of game they can etiter in their book! Why do they not enter 
in their lists the numbers of their human victims also? A strict pre- 
server might run the best shot hard, if he were permitted to add tes 
arersen ‘to his account. 


—-_"__——- 


‘13th. The above is the tragedy of the game system in this country: 
its farce has just fallen under our hands, in the shape of an article in 
the French Globe of the 9¢h., entitled ‘“‘ Murs Anglaises; Les Sports.’ 
There neyer, pethaps, was more strongly exemplified the danger of a 
little learning, than in the lucubrations of this unhappy person, who 
dashing onward with confidence the most perfect an undoubting, 
falls into errors which are beyond measure ludicrous and diverting to 
an English eye—though to the worthy Parisians, who think Miss Smithe 
son can act Jane Shore, and that Mr. Terry is an excellent Lear, 
no, doubt they pass equally current with these most egregious facts. 
The article begins by telling us, which is perfectly true, that. the 
English are ve fond of iat in all its branches, and adds that 
thou h gaming houses are here forbidden by law, there are more in 
Pitod than in, Paris, which we doubt, They then go on seriously to 
say that Crockford’s.is called a Pandemonium, in order to. avoid 
shocking the , polite ears of ladies of quality with the word, hell, the 
usual dedtephtion of such places; and that many. a dandy. (maint 
dandy) instead of going to the ball with his mother, makes her set. him 
down at Crockford’s, as she goes by !—Truly we are improved of late! 
Next we are informed, with a flourishing display of intimate newicige 
of our technical language on these points, that a person who is 
addicted to all sports, asst hunting, racing, and boxing, is termed a 
7 complete sportsman,” which words are accordingy) printed in uglish, 
as though the calicot of a writer had the most distant idea of their meaning, 
We then have, seriatim, an account of angling, shooting, and coursing ; 
and we must admit that, under the second head, there are some, very 
sensible observations upon our game-laws: to matters of general 
feasoning, indeed, the writer shows himself to be tolerably qual — 
but, after a few sentences of sense and spirit, he is sure to all ii into 
some pit-fall of absurdity, by his affected knowledge of our sporting 
customs: For instance, he talks of our having for Poach ng, h 
hunting ng, and stag- -hunting , three distinct races of do the blood. 
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against poachers ; it would suit the intellects and the humanity of the 
country-gentlemen. 

We have then a description of a fox-chase, in which.we are told 
that the intrepidity of the riders, and the vigour of the horses, are 
such that they leap fences of three or four feet in 
this is appended a note which states that the Irish 
better than the English ones, and that there are some of them (il y 
en a qui) who clear walls of four or five feet!. We should ‘like to see 
the face of a Melton, and still more of a Roscommon, man, at this 
account of their prowess !—In despite of the laudatory mention of his 
steed, we think the Irishman could scarcely consider our friend of the 
Boulevard “ the real thing,’’—and, as for the gentleman from “ the 
little town of Melton Morobray,” as this cockney, with the stupid affecta- 
tion of the French to miscall foreign names, chooses to spell it—his dis- 
dain, we are quite convinced, would be far too lofty for words. This 
writer, however, with all his blunders and noodleisms, has picked up 
some truths, too, we must do him the justice to say: and we hope 
his countrymen will fructify thereupon. 





16th. “ The divine Sontag—the charming Sontag—the inimitable 
Sontag—the &c. &c. &c. Sontag has arrived;” so said the John Bull, 
in an unusual extasy of praise—so said every body else, hebdomadal 
or diurnal. That the raptures diminished after she was heard and 
seen cannot be supposed, if we believe in the Morning Herald, which 
assured us that her voice was a compound of the notes of the nightin- 
gale, thrush, linnet, blackbird,— 

And all the other finches of the grove — 
blended with the varying intonations of the choichest orchestra of in- 
strumental music. 

Of course we went to hear the lady, and equally, of course, we are 
expected to give an account of what we heard. 

Accordingly, then, Mademoiselle Sontag is But hang it! no. 
Why should we invade the office of the Harmonicon, which is at this 
moment printing harmoniously with ourselves in the musical cases of 
Mr. Clowes? We have another object in view—the fair Sontag rises 
before our sight as one of the most illustrious subjects of the great 
mystery of puffing that has ever appeared among us. _._ . 

Now we hope that nobody will fancy for a moment that we are goi 
to say anything angry about the young lady, or indeed about pony 


tion Bill’ very good in their way, although are rather. 
on dead walls and wten tink: columns ; ae certainly we na not 
object to hear the aviary of the Morning Herald, because she has 
been much extolled by the honest pbs Be who blow the trumpet 
of fame. . 

It must be said that the puffing was good—well 
ciously directed ; and it has not recoiled so much as 
expected after an explosion so violent. ‘The finest ¢ 
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an ungentle trade at the best. We fear that if it be harshly used at 
the expense of a young lady, the epithet will be somewhat lengthened, 
and it will be voted ungentlemanlike. Fearing, therefore, the stigma 
of that damnatory word, we refrain from further remark, wishing the 
fair dame every success, but still—we stick to our prophecy ; Il faut 
toujours finir par la. | 

Just as we had come so far, we received a letter per two-penny-post, 
—paid of course, we never open any otber,—inclosing us a couple of 
epigrams on Miss Sontag, which are not mnch worse than the average 
poetry of the Morning Chronicle. In order to understand them, our 
readers, not acquainted with Teutonic, must be informed that Sontag 
is the German for Sunday. 


Pious beyond all former times we’ve grown ; 

All Sabbath breaking must have vamshed clean— 
The veriest reprobate that e’er was known 

Is sure to worship now, when Sunday’s seen, 


When crowds of beaux and belles, a brilliant throng, 
Rushed in full tide to hail the Queen of Song, 

The tir’d check-taker, vex’d with toil and heat, 
Squeez’d,crush’d, bored, bother’d, knocked from off his feet, 
“ This, perhaps,” he cries, “ to others sport may be, 

But Sunday shines no holiday to me !”” 





17th, We are surprised at Lord Lansdown wishing to omit. from 
his bill relating to offences against the person, the clause giving the 
bodies of murderers to dissection. We confess, we think his reason 
that so repulsive a class of criminals being singled out for dissection, 
throws a stigma on the practice which prevents other bodies being 
devoted to this purpose—we think this very fantastic and over- 
wrought ; and we rejoice that he yielded to the suggestion of Lord Grey 
to retain the clause. But this question—namely the supply of ana- 
tomical subjects—is one which must shortly be discussed at large; for 
petitions to parliament are rapidly accumulating from the medical pro- 
fession, complaining of the difficulties which are opposed to their pro- 
curing a sufficient number of these most necessary materials for study, 
and alleging that numbers of English students are driven to Paris, 
from the absolute lack of them. Of the absolute necessity for medical 
men to learn anatomy from human subjects, and of the extreme fallacy 
and danger of substituting artificial figures, there is now, we believe, 
no doubt with any one: but Aow to supply them is indeed a question 
of the utmost and most complex difficulty. That the horror of dissec- 
tion is a mere, and very silly, prejudice, there can be no question; but 
it is a prejudice connected with feeling, and therefore, like all other 
matters of feeling, will not bear argument. Nay, we are 
that men, who would, with the most willing readiness, consent to have 
their own bodies anatomized, would shrink with disgust from the 
idea of those they had loved—their wife, their mother, or their,sister, 
being subjected to any such thing, The delicate 2 
which we regard these, at once causes a feeling to arise w 
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prejudice. We believe, indeed, that there is a very prevalent sensation 
of dread of their own worthy carcasses being anatomized, which is 
mere foolish, we might almost add, selfish prejudice: but still, it is 
impossible to make any regulation on the subject which is not general, 
and consequently which does not involve the wounding more natural 
and amiable feelings. It is, however, mosi difficult to devise any ar- 
rangement by which a sufficient number of bodies would be supplied. 
We see the Times suggests adding the bodies of self-destroyers ; but 
there are two or three objections to this. There is one, indeed, sug- 
gested by the Times itself : namely, that it would not add to the num- 
ber of subjects, as it would diminish that of suicides. If we were 
convinced of this, we would say “ Aye” to the proposition at once; 
but we are far from being so. Suicide is nearly always caused by the 
desire to escape from some overwhelming misery, bodily or mental— 
and we cannot believe that that desire which is strong enough to over- 
come the strongest regular feeling of human nature, fear of Death, 
would be overborne by that of dissection. Nay, we have the fact, that 
the ignominious burial which the law, till lately, provided for self- 
destroyers, in no degree operated to lessen the crime. It acted only 
as a punishment upon the surviving relations and friends—an effect 
manifestly unjust. Besides this, in nineteen cases of suicide out of 
twenty, the Coroner’s Inquest finds a verdict of lunacy. If, there- 
fore, such instances were to be excepted, the additional gain to science 
would be scarcely any thing; and, if not, it would be violating every 
principle of law and justice, by awarding a punishment (for, in this 
case, it must be so considered,) against a party whom you, at the 
same instant, declare not to be morally responsible for his actions. 
And, thirdly, the real effect would be, as it was as the law formerly 
stood, that the only persons really punished were the innocent sur- 
vivors. 

An increase of subjects; to a small extent, might be gained by or- 
dering for dissection the bodies of all executed criminals. 'These are 
persons who are forfeited, by their crimes, for the promotion of the 
general good. Their being put to death conduces, by example, to the 
moral benefit of the community; and if their corporal frames can be 
of physical advantage, they ought to be devoted to that purpose, 

But this would, of course, not operate to any very great extent. 
The only real addition, we fear, of considerable amount to the regular 
supply of bodies, must be looked for in the general progress of so- 
ciety to the conviction, that the more we connive at the dealings of 
those who are known by the term “ Resurrection-men,” the better. 


Where ignorance is bliss, *tis folly to be wise. 
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The government, we have reason to believe, acts upon this feeling 
when cases of this kind are, we must say so unwisely, prosecuted at 
law ; and we cannot but approve of the discretion said to be exercised, 
without any noise or publicity, on such occasions. “ Resurrection- 
men” should be punished on the Spartan principle—for being found 
out; and we think that no very violent activity should be employed to 
discover them. Some members of the House of Commons seem to 
hint at the existence of feasible means of ensuring and regulating a 
constant supply of subjects. We. confess they do not suggest them- 
selves to our minds: but we shall hail with joy and gratitude any 
middie course which may be devised, by which the interests of science 
and the sensitive feelings of humanity may be united. 





25th. The progress of the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts 
through Parliament, has given rise to many most curious scenes, 
First, Mr. Peel is astounded by a swinging and unexpected majority ; 
which, after a few ‘‘ short sighs and murmuring reluctance,” induce 
Lim fairly to give in—smoyennant a sort of salvoin the shape of a very 
general declaration. The bill thus passes the House of Commons, 
and comes into the House of Lords. Here, new wonders come to 
light. The whole Bench of Bishops, illuminated, no doubt, by the 
new light of the government, voted for the bill, to a man !—-and many 
of them even spoke ‘in a tone of liberality :—they !—the Bishops !— 
Lord Eldon, however, the sturdy, the. staunch, the unshaken, the 
unshakeable—he, who always “ sticks to his point, like a rusty wea- 
ther-cock,”—he, who never was guilty of feeling one liberal sentiment, 
or expressing one tolerant idea,—he, though all else are recreant, still 
descends into the arena to fight in the good old cause of Exclusiveness 
and Persecution. But no—all are not recreant—all do not desert their 
venerable leader; lo! the aged knight is attended by two doughty 
squires, Mansfield and Winchelsea ;—they, like merry-andrews in ge- 
neral, go farther than the head mountebank himself—they make Lord 
Eldon’s doctrines seem little short of absurd, by the ludicrous excess 
to which they carry them. Surely, John, Earl -of Eldon, umquhile 
Chancellor of Great Britain, must feel some touch of degradation at 
having, in the House of Lords, scarce “ ten followers of his own’— 
at the head of whom is such a man as Lord Winchelsea !—that is, 
supposing that egregious nobleman to have survived the impalement 
inflicted upon him by the shafts of Lord Holland’s ridicule, after he 
proposed his clause. But we are probably mistaken';—for intense 
stupidity, like the tortoise-shell, effectually. protects its owner from 
feeling any attacks from without. | 

The bill is still under consideration, and it is yet in the womb of fate 
in what condition it will come out of the mill in which the unhappy 
document is at this instant being ground; we shall reserve our obser- 
vations till it is completed. One thing, however, is to us qnite clear. 
viz. that if it be clogged with any more declarations, in the shape « 
professions of faith, &c., it had better never have been bre 
at all; for the annual indemnity bill prevents mu 
arising from the existence of these acts, while inquisita 
into the minutiee of every n 
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magnitude. They will not, indeed, we conclude, proceed. so far. in 
imitation of ‘the: Inquisition, as to propose the enactment of any positive 
punishment, in case the answers should not chance’ to’ please the 
examiner: exclusion, will probably be considered sufficient. But 
ministers should reflect; that, if they permit any further tampering with 
the bill, they will virtually give up that which they have pledged 
themselves to support. They should stand firm, and say, ‘we will 
not have another word.’ They should follow the admirable, manly, and 
liberal advice of the bishop of Lincoln ; that ‘in matters of this nature, 
they ought, above all things, avoid dogmatizing upon points of faith. 
Would that all churchmen spoke thus; there would be little need of 
checks and securities, in favour of the church then. 








A very curious petition was presented to the House of Lords 
last night, on the subject of an addition to the declaration contained: in 
the bill for the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. This addition 
is, that after the words, ‘I declare,’ those of ‘on the true faith of a 
christian,’ shall be inserted. Against this, Mr. J. L. Goldsmid of 
Dulwich appeals.in the name of the Jews; inasmuch, as it: would, he 
states, render the condition of the Jews worse than it is at present. 
This is a curious mistake, for a gentleman, who is himself a Jew, to 
fall into. Why, at this time, Jews cannot be members of corporations, 
nor can they hold any office, nay they canriot even open’a shop in the 
city of London ; and all this simply for the reason that. Jews are 
foreigners. This. certainly not only sounds, but is very preposterous. 
A man born.in this country, of a father and mother both born in this 
country, trading and possessed of considerable wealth in this country, 
having lived here all his life; and being married here, and bringing 
up a family here,—for this man to be called and treated asa foreigner, 
is a piece of absurd barbarity, which it isa disgrace to England in the 
nineteeth century, still.to suffer to exist. The famous bill for: the 
naturalization of. the Jews, which was brought into parliainent in the 
year 1753, was literally rioted out of it by a mob, congregated upon 
the no popery system; and we conclude, that the fear of this mob has 
been before the eyes of our statesmen ever since, that they have not 
brought forward some similar measure. Really, there are some’ men 
in both houses of parliament, who ought not to remain passive while 
such a paltry scandal is allowed to continue in existence. 








The debates in both houses last night, were not a little curious. 
Lord Eldon’s exertions in the Lords, on the Test Act repeal bill, were 
continued with equal: vigour and ingenuity; and we perfectly agree 
with the Morning Chronicle, that ‘from his minute knowledge of the 
law, he will bother. their'lordships exceedingly before all is over.’ But 
the debate.in the Commons, on the abuses in Chancery, was ineffably 
good. . Mr. Sugden, must have given his constituents of Weymouth, 
jus Tae a any ace their superior. discrimination to those many 
the 
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are rogues and swindlers. ‘When he looked to the character of those 

rsons who were most loud in their condemnation of the Court of 
Chancery, he found that they consisted of persons who were fraudulent 
trustees and executors. [Some murmurs were here expressed from the 
opposition benches.] He disclaimed any intention of making a 
personal allusion, but he did not hesitate to say, that those persons 
who were loudest in their complaints against the Court of Chancery, 
were persons on whose character there was some moral taint, and to 
whom the unravelling of their transactions was naturally annoying’ 
Adherence to fact, is but a vulgar quality; or we should be glad if 
Mr. Sugden would run his eye over the lists of those who have voted 
with Mr. John Williams, and Mr. M. A. Taylor, on these subjects, for 
several years back. We should be glad if he would inform us, after 
he has done so, how many fraudulent trustees and executors he has 
found among them. 

But the peroration of the learned member’s speech, was what 
the French call impayable. We shall give jt entire, and without 
comment. The house seems to have appreciated it as it deserves :— 

‘With respect to the gentlemen of the bar, he would say they were 
as honourable and high-minded men as any that existed. If any 
barrister was to countenance abuses in the practice of the law, he 
would be unable to show his face among the other members of his 
profession. So far from being unfriendly to reform, if they had any 
fault, it was an over anxiety in favour of innovation [cheers and laughter]. 
Their interests lay in that direction; for every change must be bene- 
ficial to them, as it would lead to fresh discussion and doubt. The 
persons who would ‘suffer from those innovations were not the lawyers, 
but the men of property. It was for them, especially, to be cautious 
how they cherished plans of reform, which were in their tendency 
almost revolutionary [cheers and laughter]. He would repeat, it was 
for the men of property to be careful how they put themselves at the 
mercy of a new code, about the working of which they could know 
nothing, till they had the dire experience of it [hear, hear!]. He 
declared that he had himself the good of his country at heart. He 
would give his attention to every project of useful reform; but, 
humble as he was, he would, notwithstanding the sneers of those who 
opposed him, stand up against all those schemes which he would again 
call revolutionary, and which struck at the very foundation of that 
happy system of law which had long existed in this country [cheers 
and laughter]. . 

Electors of Wc ymouth, we wish you joy! 

Facetiousness, however, seems to have been the order of the night. 
Sir James Scarlett, in defending the bar against the imputation of 
interested motives, concludes thus :—* But of all charges against the 
bar of England, that is the least deserved which is derived from the 
pay it receives ; their emoluments are purely honorory.” Now really 
this is rather too amusing; a gentleman in the receipt from his pro- 
fessional exertions, of ten or twelve thousand a-year, talks of his 
emoluments being purely honorary! It is perfectly true, as a piece of 
paltry, special-pleading technicality, ‘a barrister’s fees are undoubtedly, 
in the eye of the law, quiddam honorarium; and he cannot main- 
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tain an action for their recovery. But the consequence of this, is 
that he receives them, with his brief, in ready money; and the glitter- 
ing gold and rustling notes, do, we confess, appear to us to be some- 
thing considerably more than “ purely honorary.” 

We must not, however, be mistaken. We are far from calling the 
bar a mercenary profession in the evil sense of the term; and in the 
good sense of the term, all professions are and must be mercenary ; 
i. e. its members will work, in fairness and in honour, for proper pecu- 
niary compensation. In such a sense, can the term mercenary, be 
applied reproachfully? and if it be, are not the army, the navy, 
medicine, and the church equally exposed to it? Really, Sir James, 
it was going rather too far, for the amusement of the House of 
Commons to¢talk in this way. As for the motion for reform in 
Chancery—after the abuses being made out, beyond all doubt or cavil, 
by some half dozen members, in speeches of great research and ability, 
it was of course lost by a large majority of members who had held their 


tongues. 





26th. The following, strikes us as a very amusing bit of criticism. 
The French have, undoubtedly, been most kind to our actors in Paris, 
and very tolerant, considering their prejudices, towards our dramatic 
poetry. In the article (in the * Journal des Debats’) from which this is 
an extract, the praises given to the tragedy of Virginius are great, 
and those showered upon Macready’s representation of the hero are 
lavish. These are all very well; but the exceeding Frenchness of the 
following very lively and most just observations, have tickled us 
exceedingly ; and, therefore, we recommend it to our readers :— 

“Tl ne faut pas oublier que l’action se passe au milieu du quatriéme 
sitcle de la république romaine. Les historiens sont d’accord qu’a 
cette époque il y avoit & Rome des écoles publiques pour les enfans 
des deux sexes, et que ce fut en effet, lorsque Virginie, accompagnée 
de sa nourrice, se rendoit 4 l’une de ces ecoles, que sa beauté attira 
les regards et enflamma les désirs d’Appins. Mais ce que ces histo- 
riens ont oublié de nous dire, et ce que M. Knowles a deviné, c’est 
le genre d’instruction qu’y recevoient les jeunes filles. Dans la tra- 
gédie, on leur apprend & broder au tambour, a entrelacer, sur un 
canevas, des chiffres amoureux, et & peindre des scénes de passion, 
telles, par exemple, que les adieux d’Achille et de sa captive Bris¢is, 
La nourrice apporte au pére l’ouvrage au tambour ; ce brave Romain 
y voit avec un étonnement, que les spectateurs partagent, un L, un 
I et un V, clegamment mariés ensemble, et entourés d’une guirlande 
de roses. De notre temps, on ne feroit pas mieux dans Bond Street 
on dans la rue Vivienne. Le pére ne congoit rien & cet hi¢roglyphs, 
mais Servia prend soin de le lui expliquer, “ L est l& pour Lucius ; 
I représente Icilius,.ce qui fait bien Lucius Icilius ; quant au V, il 
signi fie évidemment Virginia,” Le tout veut dire que Virginia est 
amoureuse d'Icilius; Virginius est enchanté, parce que cette décou- 
verte change en certitude le soupgon qu'il avoit déjé de Ja passion 
i deux amans. D/ailleurs, il ne lui ‘ plus possible d’en douter. 

irginia lui apporte son tableau de Bris¢is, et il se trouve que, par le 
plus grand hasard du monde, la naive dcolitre a donné & Achille les 
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traits d’Icilius. Cet épisode, tout a fait dans le got des romans de 
la Calprenéde, forme un contraste bien extraordinaire avec |’ époque 
et les meeurs que M. Knowles avoit & peindre. Boileau lui auroit 
conseillé de ne donner ni I'air, ni l’esprit Anglais ou Fran¢ais a l'an- 
tique Italie, et la connoissance de l'histoire Pauroit fait ressouvenir 
qu’aA aucune époque de la république, les Romains, et encore moins 
les Romaines, n’auroient daigné consacrer leur éducation a |’ étude 
d’arts. qu’ils méprisoient, et dont, sous les Empereurs mémes, ils 
abandonnoient la pratique a leurs esclaves.” 

Since we wrote the above, we have seen the criticism on the same 
performance in ‘ Le Globe;’ and it has revived more vividly than 
ever our surprise that the French should have taken the-least zest 
in our drama, seeing that they so little understand our language. 
‘ Le Globe’ is a paper conducted by most able men, and standing 
altogether upon a literary footing, which would, one cannot but think, 
render it a matter of certainty that their English criticisms would 
show some knowledge of English. First of their familiarity with the 
existing state of our dramatic literature.—‘* M. Knowles est depuis 
douze ans, avec Colman et Mathurin, le soutien du théatre britan- 
nique.” Good, misguided people, learn that Colman has, with one 
abortive exception, produced nothing on the stage for these twenty 
years; and that Maturin never had but one successful piece in his 
life. That tragedy, ‘Bertram,’ has now been laid aside for several 
years, and Mr. Maturin himself has been dead two or three. 
We do not wish to. detract from the merit of Mr. Knowles; but he 
himself must either laugh or blush, or both, at being called “le soutien 
du théAtre britannique.” But itis in his quotations that the writer in 
the ‘Globe’ shews he has not the most distant idea of what he is 
talking about, One slip or so might be an error of the press; but 
the press cannot be always wrong. What does he mean by 

I think 
There's nothing strange is that an L and an I 
Twin'd with a V. 2 
Now we think it’s very strange—Don’t you, Mr. Knowles? Again: 
and we beg our printers will be kind enough to take care to print the 
passage as barbarously as it is done here—if they can :— 

** Nous l’y devancons. [& Rome.] Nous y trouvons Virginie dans 
les larmes.. Elle tremble que son pére ne puisse arriver & temps pour 
la protéger. Enfin nous |’entendons. Il est dans les bras de sa fille. 
Ces simplis cris: My child ! my child!—Iam ! i felli am! i}-nowi,am ! 
my father! admirablement prononcés par Macready. et .par miss 
Smithson, ont un pathétique qu’ils ne peuvent avoir daus la pitce de 
Laharpe et d’Alfieri, of nous ne connaissons ni la voix ni les traits de 
Virginius.” 

Certainly such cries must be very pathetic indeed! And these 
people pretend to admire Shakspeare. _ That is what vexes us: if they 


would but abuse him we should not care, but their admiration is too 
much, 


28th.—There have been strange reports afloat with respect to the 
Adelphi Theatre, which we are happy to see contradicted on the best 
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authority. A most calumnious paragraph, implicating the theatre and 
both the proprietors,.appeared in a paper called ‘The World ;’ but as 
‘The World’ revolves in a very limited orbit, having little or no cir- 
culation, there it might have remained innoxious, had not other papers 
of more consequence, with their usual avidity to say ill-natured things, 
propagated the scandal. This paragraph stated that the speculation 
had failed, that one proprietor had been compelled to fly his country, 
and the other ‘‘ to hide his face under a hood ;’’ thus sacrificing truth 
and common fairness to the desire of making an atrociously bad pun 
upon the title of Mr. Yates’s forthcoming entertainment. We are 
happy in saying that we know that the whole of this paragraph, as 
far as relates to Mr. Yates, is false; and that the theatre has more 
than realized the expectations formed at the time of its purchase. It 
is rumoured, and we believe correctly, that Mr. Yates is about to 
become the sole proprietor. When therefore he read this piece. of 
scandal, he considered it “the strangest thing in the World.” ‘The 
World’ has, however, made Mr. Yates the “ amende honorable.” 





— This will never do. The newspapers are getting up another murder. 
We do not say the murder has not been committed by the party charged ; 
it may or it may not; that is a matter for a jury of the country to de- 
termine next July, and undoubtedly it is exactly the matter which the 
gentlemen of the press have no sort of right to prejudge in April. It 
will be readily seen, that we allude to the murder at Polstead, of which 
aman of the name of Corder is accused. Accused, mind ;—gentlemen 
of the press, we beg to call to your recollection that the man is accused, 
not convicted. Then what right have you,-O Morning Chronicle! 
to have in your paper of this very morning a- sentence beginning, 
‘‘When Corder had committed the murder’—? What sort of right 
have you, papers in general, to give biographies, anecdotes, ‘‘ further 
particulars,” ‘accounts of Corder’s character and conduct,” and all 
sorts of trash like this, to saturate people’s minds with the idea that 
this man is a Bluebeard, who does nothing but cut off women’s heaus. 
We are not. willingly betrayed into speaking lightly upon such a 
subject; but really this press-work should be put down some way or 
other, for it is playing with men’s lives. Let the reporters give fair 
reports of what passes; by notes, if the coroners are not foolish 
enough to prevent them taking them; if not, to. the best of their 
memory. But these extra-judicial raw-head-and-bloody-bone stories 
are equally repulsive to good taste, and in breach of the commonest 
principles of justice, 
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PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. II. 


Mopesty forbid that we should print all the encomiastic letters we 
have received during the present month! They have done us serious 
injury. Some minds cannot bear praise, and we are of that order ;—it 
intoxicates us—takes us off our balance—makes us reel with a gloat- 
ing delight in the contemplation of our own manifold excellence, 
Abuse we can endure, and indeed rejoice in. We like persecution— 
‘“ parsecute away.” That rouses us to exertion, and calls us to gird 
on our armour for the fight. Woe betide the blockhead who then 
crosses our path. 

We shall be exceedingly fastidious in making any selection from our 
private correspondence. As a body, the “ unpaid” will not do. But 
we may stil] offer a little encouragement to the young, and courteous, 
and unpresuming. The business-like sense of the following letter is 
really very agreeable to us :-—— 


Honiton, Devonshire, 15th April, 1828, 


“ Srr,—I do not know whether an old subscriber and constant 
reader is to come under the denomination, or be subjected to the same 
conditions as are contained in the ‘‘ Hints from a Veteran Contribu- 
tor,” in your Magazine for this month, being the first number of the 
third series, namely, to be one of the “ paid,” or “ unpaid,” or “a 
payer,” for the privilege of addressing you in yaur editorial capacity ; 
or whether the ‘‘ private correspondence” is intended to open the way 
fur remonstrance on account of the past, laud for the present, or anti- 
cipation of the future. 

** Magazines, like empires and ministries, have their revolutions and 
changes, by which, in most cases, some good is effected, until the first 
effervescence is past over, when they quietly sink back into the same 
vapid state as before, to be again blown ito commotion when it be- 
comes necessary to stimulate the public into a change of opinion. 
Now, like the Vicar of Bray, I have abided by the “ London” in all 
its changes—through thick and through thin (I mean both in quantity 
and quality)—have successively mourned over the defalcation of Elia 
and the Opium Eater—have acquiesced in the absence of the amusing 
and whimsical contributions of T. H.—witnessed the abrupt termina- 
tion of the Traveller's letters from the continent, and the adventures of 
an Italian gentleman—have dosed over the contents of a number 
where the diary alone had redeemed it from from the character and 
title of a review—and finally, have rejoiced over the *‘ thus much show — 
of spirit” exhibited in the commencement of the third series. 

‘“* And why have I done this? Why when, at the commencement of 
the last series, the increased price of one shilling a number caused a 
serious conflict between my wishes and the thoughts of the alterations 
necessary to be made in my system of finance (besides the hints and 
remonstrances of my better half, who considers all magazines as trash. 
and nothing better than old newspapers, the ‘ Ladies’ Magazine’ even 
not excepted—I give you her very words, Mr. Editor, being tolerably — 
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perfect from monthly repetition)—why did I persist in expending my 
inonthly 3s. 6d., but because I lived in hopes of something better, and 
could not bear the idea of destroying the symmetry of my little 
library, on the shelves of which the volumes of the ‘ London Magazine,’ 
in all the glory of blue and gold backs, form so conspicuous and im- 
posing a figure ? 

“ Now, Mr. Editor, comes the gist of my complaint; in the last 
series four numbers form a volume, but the change which has been 
effected cuts off one number from the set; and what is worse, a sheet 
of that number is deficient, which was promised to be supplied in the 
number for this month; perhaps this, in the confusion necessarily 
attendant on so important a change, and the removal of the publica- 
tion from the hands of one publisher to those of another, has been 
forgotten ; you will, therefore, much oblige a lover of regularity and 
good order, by informing him in what manner this is proposed to be 
remedied. 

“ You will please to excuse this communication—it is the first time 
I have ventured to intrude my sentiments on the editor of the maga- | 
zine, having, in the Old Series, been deterred by the well-known seve- 
rity of the * Lion,” though I should consider a pretty smart stroke of 
his paw, even should it make the the blood rush a little, as more en- 
durable than the oblivion in which all notice of contributors has 
been wrapped during the last series. I hope better things from 
‘the “ private correspondence,” and that complaints will be heard, 
noticed, and redressed, though the nonsense of the medium through 
which they may be conveyed may not be worth insertion, and I 
remain, Mr. Editor, 

“ Yours obediently, 
“ «é ie 

Nothing would give us such serious pain as not to perform our 
contract, to the letter, with all portions of the public. The missing 
sheet, with title and index to the parting volume of the last series, 
shall be delivered with our next number. We do assure our most ex- 
cellent and constant friend, who has abided by us “ through evil report 
and good report,” that we aspire to a place in his little library,” and 
desiderate the glory of “ blue and gold backs,” as a sort of present 
immortality. That library—we can see it in our mind’s eye! The 
room is certainly not more than sixteen feet by twelve, looking ont at 
a pretty distance upon the public road, though screened from vulgar 
observation by a natural blind of roses and geraniums. The hearth, 
ever beaming with the kindliest associations, is at the other extremity 
of that snug apartment, and on either side of the fire-place are two 

pm unglazed book-cases, containing each about one hundred very 
ce volumes. Ay! what treasures of thought are there constantly 
ee ‘to one who, after his daily duties, takes down that book which 
Watts ye his frame of mind. There is Shakspeare, Milton, 


Pope, cakes ; Tonson’s fine clear edition of the ‘ Spectator’ 

* the ‘ Rambler,’ * Johnson’s Lives,’ and the ‘ London 
What need has he Ba Age stt Seton on Ale 
pelle heb, ef inclination ? 
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where he will find his own letter, his dear companion, ‘‘ on hospitable 
thoughts intent,” is directing the arrangement of the little sandwich- 
tray,—for the curate and the apothecary will look in that evening for 
a quiet rubber. These kindly duties suffer a temporary interruption ; 

for under the new regime contributors are patted on the back, and 
welcomed to our board, even as we should in person be welcomed if 
we were to drop in at the hour of refection, at that home of peace and 
innocence ; and the number must be glaneed through by brilliant eyes, 
even though our reverend friend should come. in before the little pre- 
parations are quite complete. Most faithful of subscribers, heed not 
the curate’s criticism; for when you praise and defend usin all 
future time, as you assuredly will, and he should impugn either our 
taste or our politics, drop us another letter, no matter whether of en- 
couragement or reproof, and it shall be hard if we do not strive to 
redeem our errors, if errors we have, and render ourselves still worthier 
of a place amongst the immortals, who beam their intellectual radiance 
upon the happy circle in the “ little library” at Honiton. 

But who have we here? ‘ A gratuitous contributor,’ who maintains 
that ‘ the paid’ are poor miserable hacks, and that ‘those who’ scorn 
our filthy lucre, volunteers—constitutional forces—are the only true 
allies. He is certainly a better specimen of the tribe than most of 


‘ The mob of gentlemen who write with ease’— 


but he is mistaken. in looking down upon the incomes of the profes- 
sionals of literature. He has a secret to learn, We give an extract 
from his letter:— 


Dear Lonpon, 


Your ‘ veteran contributor’ appears to have as strong an 
aversion to wnpaid contributors as the Editor of the: Morning Chronicle 
has to unpaid magistrates. But I suspect that his dislike, of us, arises 
rather from a selfish dread of our rivalry, than a, contempt for, our 
alleged dulness. The effects of gratuitous contribution. on the 
monthly incomings of those dozen or two ‘ professors of magazining’ 
that vegetate in ‘ Blackwood,’ the ‘ New Monthly,’ andthe ‘ London,’ 
might be awful. For think only how pennyless would the fate be of these 
few professionals of literature, if every man who can, write,a readable 
article for a magazine, and can afford to contribute it for nothing, would 
devote but one evening in the month to illuminate the pages,ef hisfa- 
vourite periodical, as I do for mine, dear London ! If we volunteers once 


took the field in allour strength, your regulars would not stand.a moment 
before our constitutional vigour, Beside, I hate a standing army.even. 


of-contributors ; you cannot depend on mercenary auxiliaries... are 
on your side this month, but let them receive but five shillir : 


the price of their article, and the next month they st 
in the ranks of your adversary—* Mag’s Swiss who 4 pe 


mag or man,”—abusing Brougham apres 
‘ Blackwood,’ and a Tat eC sshufling 
the ‘ London,’ —F ym Lloat cemeaee t 
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veteran scribblers can write’ an article worth paying for? Have they 
monopolized “ all the talents” to themselves? Is there not one clever 
writer amongst the reading public beside these twenty veteran regu- 
lars? Are the libraries and the universities open to the trading literati 
alone? Some of your regulars, that I know, are more utterly destitute 
of brains and information than any unperiodical I ever met. But why 
should it be held that an article for which no compensation is re-— 
quired may not for all that be worth compensation, be worth printing ? 
Or is the value of the article lessened by the fact that no price is 
asked for it? that it is offered as a gift out of the overflowings of the 
givers abundance, or as a mark of his attachment to the principles of 
the publication to which he offers it? I concede to you that “ the 
contribution is not worth printing that is not worth paying for ;” but 
I will not grant to your veteran contributor that the contribution for 
which nothing is asked or expected is, therefore, unworthy of publi- 
cation. I can imagine the existence—indeed I need not imagine it at 
all, for I know it to be a fact—I am acquainted with several gentle- 
men, independent in their means and masters of their time, who 
possess abilities and acquirements, and a taste for literary composition 
not at all inferior to the best specimens of magazine writing, yet who 
never write for the periodicals, and who, if they did write for them 
would not accept a compensation ; and for this plain reason, that they 
are independent of such means of subsistence, and not through contempt 
for money or for literary composition as a profession. Nor do I 
think that these gratuitous writers would lose much in declining re- 
muneration from the periodicals ; for I am strongly inclined to think, 
that, of the whole corps of magazine-writers, there is not one, no not 
the most successful, who earns one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
from all the magazines put together.” 

We most entirely approve of our friend's doctrine, that if the 
‘unpaid’ can and will write as well as the ‘ paid,’ they are quite aS 
meritorious members of society. We shall hang out our banners for 
such; they will: find open house here, and merry shall be their 


entertainment : 
Come with a hoop and come with a call, 
Come with good wi!l or come not at all.— 
But they won’t come; at least so says our experience. 

Our friend has sent us an elaborate article on ‘ the thefts of the 
Poets,’ written in somewhat an angry tone against their larcenies. 
Why should he be angry? Literature is a common estate—a sort of 
Owen's community—a garden where few new flowers can be produced, 
but’where the art of the florist may give new combinations of colours 
to'the old. - If this were not attainable, all the records of poetry should 
be burned once in’ a thousand years, iu justice to the existing gene- 
pron then sl ‘of verse. However, our friend ‘shall state his 
own ’ eNe ote PHT eer oe ' 
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and word, sentiment and diction—verbum verbo.. This strange mode 
of appropriation I have sometimes accounted for on the supposition that 
similar circumstances may have suggested similar thoughts, and that 
similarity of tastes or intellectual organization may have supplied si- 
milar diction: but then the words being identically the same—not 
an iota different—the coincidence was to me irreconcileable on meta- 
physical grounds. My next idea was, that one poet, admiring a turn 
of thought in another, unconsciously treasured it in his memory; and 
in the ardour of composition, mistaking the acquisition of his memory 
for the creation of his invention, gave it to the world in the full and 
honest belief that the thing was his own: but against this opinion, J 
observed, that most of the borrowed thoughts had such strong marks 
of the older writers’ peculiar style, as when seen by the poet of later 
date must at the first blush have reminded him that these productions 
were not his original property. Lastly, I adopted a third hypothesis 
on the subject, namely, that the more modern poets actually stole those 
literary infants of their seniors, and as Sheridan has it, wilfully and 
knowingly disfigured them—* to make them pass for their own.” On 
this last conjecture I have settled down—and for my reasons [ will 
give you some specimens of the stolen articles in question :— 

And first, there's Pope’s (as the world thinks) happy phrase, in his 
character of Atticus-(or Addison), 

Dainn with faint praise— 
is not this a most manifest theft committed on that prologue of 
Wycherley’s to his ‘ Plain Dealer,’ in which he says, the critics— 
With faint praises one another damn ? 


then again, that fine sentiment, where Pope, talking of natural religion, 
says, he 
takes no common road 

But looks through nature up to nature’s God, 
Ts not this clearly stolen (though improved by disfiguration) from. 
Dryden’s— 





And nature’s God through nature’s optics views. 

But Pope was not the only bard that robbed poor: Dryden; you 
remember Goldsmith’s description of the efficacy of his brother's 
preaching : 

Those who came to scoff remained to pray. 
Who would not have thought this to be original, if Dryden had not some 
seventy years before that, writing about a prayer sent to heaven, said that 
Presenting angels met it half the way 
And sent us back to praise who came to pray. 
In Young’s Night Thoughts, we read, 
Man wants but little, nor that little long, 
Look at Goldsmith’s ballad, 


Man wants but little here below, | , 5 Egat 
Nor wants that little long. | 


Every body knows the lines in Abelard aad Heloise, at least every 
young lady does : Sane 


Love free as air, at sight of human ties, , a —— S 
Speeds igh wings and at mom ae, 
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Spencer, more than a hundred years before Pope was born, wrote thus: 


For soon as maistry comes, sweet love anon 
Shaketh his nimble wings, and soon away is gone. 


Pope’s lines are compounded of those of Spencer’s, and of a part of 
the following from Butler—Love— 
Debarred the freedom of the air, 
Disdains against his will to stay, 
But struggles out and flies away ; 
And therefore never can comply 


To endure the matrimonial tie. 
Hupreras, 


While we are on Butler, does it not strike you that, in his fine irony 
on lovers’ Jaudations of their mistresses, the thought— 
Where’er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet— 
is not merely borrowed from Perseus, but nearly a literal translation 
of the Satirist’s— 
Quicquid calcaverit hic, rosa fiet. 


But to take a higher flight. Milton has transferred even into his im- 
mortal epic the thoughts of others. For instance, in his description of 
the fallen angel, 
Roe hiet His form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness. 
Is not this evidently borrowed from Virgil on a flower before it fades ? 
Cui neque fulgor adhuc, necdum sua forma recepit. 


And again, talking of hell, 
EA ge long is the wa 
And hard that out of hell leads up to light. 
Is this more or less than Virgil’s on the same subject ?— 


. Sed . . « . superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hic labor, hoc opus est. 


And again :— 
- « « « Our final hope 
Is flat despair, 
Compare it with Virgil’s— 
Una salus victis nullam sperare salutem— 


And shew me any difference but in the degree of condensation by 
Milton. 

But, to go farther, I suspect that even our most original Shak- 
speare was not guiltless of these thefts. It is known that the prin- 
cipal classic authors had been translated in his time ; and the frequent 
allusions to Greek and Roman history and Mythology prove that he 
must have read the translations—at least, if his.“‘small Latin” 
(as Jonson called it) was not sufficient to enable him to encounter 
the Roman writers in their own language. 

Can any one for a moment doubt that our friend of Avon borrowed— 
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Every body remembers Hamlet’s.asseptionjthetd=@ agsiemevt) sane» 
. Guilty creatures, sitting at a play. 
Have by the very ewuning of or scene; 


Been struck so tothe soul. Aaied Falah pe oil 
ls rida ‘bonbes Sey Ve P 
Haye we not. the entire material of. te ily alin Ant 
tion of the effect of Lucilius’ satire on guilty auditors 2, 
Quoties Lucilius ardens, sa ea, We 


Infremuit, rubet auditor, cui frigida mens-¢ 


Ctiminibus, tacita sudant iftecordti All pee ho one ve w 


Talking of Shakspeare puts me in mind’ oP REA J6i n, ef, Jaa em- 
porary and acquaintance. You remember: that prett song addressed 


to his mistress oa a aavon els die st 
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But thoa theres didst only breathe, © jae AM Lem! Wy 
And sent it back to me; s was e ‘% 


Since which it grows, and smells, J, sweat! iit 
Not of itself, but thee. rea to snelete a0) il 


Now, have we, not this same amatory compliment move Satestely 
and pointedly expressed in. the following.¢wo; lines of, I is in 
the, five or more. over meh, old ..Ben, spread..it. / likessa, much 
malleable gold :: oBaiia led saad oti jebostis slide heen 


lalectes, quare mittis ‘mihi, Polla, coronas ? ~ pide ist tot 
A te vexatas malo tenere rosas. 


But here comes a more RAPS robbery ;. and, that-by,Kapngytnoy in 
his ‘ Night Thoughts” :— i 
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Where infant tet wait their, tender, wings, 
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See how, not merely the thought, but the. veo ~ are stolen from 


Cowley’ si— M 
oihem (ead tet 
. . Where unfledg’d tempests lie, ; 
And infant winds their tender voices try. . 


And look at the Doctor again, how he builds’up’ his iniortt Weres!— sa 


. . Men, void of fear or en oe a 
Lay their crimes bare to the chaste eyés of heaven, 
Yet shrink and shudder at a mortal’s Saight | r 


He manufactures'this pompous poetry’ ont of Stkepeatey pa ifs 
on the condaict'of the Venetian ladies -<'"" * Te? Gye 


They will let heaven see the ranks the ie aihy ° 
Thelt bosbandal Pranks they, dang, 


But the best instance of literary nit have » met with, is Mrs. 
Barbauld’s serious adaptation, \of : trary ¢ Cowley’s lines, 
as above, abo hh “ unfledged. ; winds, 


I sent thee fate a rosy wreathey, 
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Wet this obvious ridicule of Cowley’s lines on the Davideis, Mrs. 
’ Barbauld gravely appropriates, and, turning the jest into seriousness, 
attempts to pass the thought for her own; in her lines addressed to 
some Grammar School she tells us— 

- «+ « « Its modest front it rears, 
A nursery of men for future years; 
Here infant bards and embryo statesmen lie, 
And unfledged poets short excursions try. 
By the way, Wordsworth could not have been one of those unfledged 
poets, for I believe his “‘ Excursion” is one of the longest flights of 
our day. 

While we are on Dryden, I must expose his barefaced appropriation 
of poor Nat, Lee’s notorious specimen of the bathos— 

Let there be not a gleam, one star k! 
But gods meet gods, and jostle in edark! 

Yet with this never-to-be-forgotten extravagance of his friend Nat. 
staring him in the face, Glorious John, describing the confused flights 
of martins during an eclipse of the moon, says— 

The crowd, amaz’d, pursued no certaih mark, 
But birds met birds, and justled in the dark. 

But the system of preying on our predecessors is not confined 
to r established authors alone ;—now, the very maker of a fugitive 
ballad must pick his decorative plume from some gay old peacock of 
antiquity. You remember the truly poetical description of a girl’s red 
and white cheeks, in the Irish ballad—the blushes reddening through 
her fair skin— 

Likea dish of ripe strawberries smother’d in cream. 
‘There’s fancy for you! one of those few similes that answer both 
purposes of comparison at once—illustrating and adorning at the 
same time; what a pity it was not original with the Hibernian ballad- 
monger ; but alas, for his claim! one of the amatory poets had said 
the identical thing hundreds of years before, in the following more 
poetical manner ; praising the rosy complexion of a fair face, he says— 

Ut rose puro lacte natant folia— | 

But to bring the charge of poetical robbery nearer home—you remem- 
ber (who does not?) those sweet lines of Campbell’s— 

The world was sad, the garden was.a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d, till woman smil’d, 

Now, I contend that this sentiment is stolen, (body and bones) from 
the following verse of a very old ballad, on Adam and Eve— 

He (Adam) | 
He'd a garden so planted by nature, 
Man could not produce in his life ; 
But his happiness was not completed, 
Because that he wanted a wife, 

But it is Moore whom I especially charge with high crimes and mis- 
demeanours in plagiarism, from capital felony to taal larceny. In 
his song of the woodpecker, he says— , 


ye | 
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Now is not this flat robbery on the Latin aa ar aa a 


poets) — enn ; 
2) quater Me'beatiis 2 8! toe Ir Dep 
Cui'tenéra irato flere puella potestlew)) (sors “ 
Again, in another song of Moore’s— i ladesg Ditd 
. 5 Alls ! that e°ér Tiknew oi 39! b) of 
A girl so fais and so deceiving ! 
Can the poet presume to deny that he took. it from, thas, line of Pro. 


pertius ?— it soourmue sO 

Jam te formosam non pudit esse levem! ot 
Again,— 
*Gainst beauty’s glance, Tiilter ee & 
I find my chance vt pa 
Is now as weak as ever, 


So sings Moore ; but John Milton forestall’d the drawing-room bard, 


when he described Adam as id & gadit 20 
-.« Only weak ‘ 

Against the miang of beaxty’ s powerful glance— 

Our friend closes his ingenious communication © 


against ‘Tom Moore ;” and as he is, ¢ertainly, a pl 







, t wrath 
ant tempered 


fellow, seeing how fond he is of doing gratuitous my ce, ‘we shall re- 
turn the kindness, by printing no personality for “he would 
have reason to blush, 

wibiciemine oT 


We have an excellent friend aud scorniituanioado whi sends us a 
heap of very serious verses, for which he expects:a largeyprice, con- 
trary to the canon, accompanying the ballast with two'attempts at 
humour, which he chucks us into the bargain... We declinéthe tender ; 
(he will excuse the pun) and print, for the encouragement of his lisp- 
ing muse, the following illustrations of the bathos in modern verse :— 


vL—THE ROMANTIC: ace ht 
Oh saw you the knight of the blood-red:splumte, 
*>9'As* he'spur’d his’ coal-black steed ?)0° Svo baA 
The sky as he pass’d was wrapt in gloom ;''"’ 
And so fast he rode—that he left his.groom | («) 
At a very great distance indeed, an 
He comes from the plains of Arracan:. 5) bad 
From the wilds of Timbuctoo ; fie wk 
For he slew the Sultan, man to man, ws 
His red-plume wav'd in victory’s van— | | 
And he show’d ’em what he coulddo!, |; .» 
A boy rides with him, af umant. prea. bod 


With ringlets all no 
‘He can he the ing. ot 
But , good sharp 
pe pak pied sh 


And the lad 
She it 

I ween, 

"Tis an i 
The b 





od 
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gitiqaeW But thou!) Lord, ig, man. of lope: : 
Who usurps’t tom at lady's domai 


Who didst send, in thing ireful and fraudulent mood, 
For assassins, her.carriage to stop in a wood, 
And pistol her-—somewhere im Spain. 


Behold her returm’d'‘all alive! alive ! 
4 find, Sir Gawen is come to right her, 
| 10 Now tytant’oppressor! confess thee and shrive, 
Or summon thy vassals, and manfully strive, 
For Sir Gawen’s & devilish fighter. 


The trumpeter’s breath rends the welkin in twain, 
But the red-plumed knight shall answer ye, 
Nor think, should thy impious challenge prove vain, 
‘0 S10%o keep the estate by the law’s chicane, 
Or _ a wa in Chancery. 
. * * 


disiw ia arbi Lady! thy lands are restored ; 


bsrsqenai..3 meyer flinches, 

ot farts Lard. ught, but was quickly floor’d, 
bivew oAnd Sir wen, as_pass’d his avenging sword, 

Through his windpipe—a couple of inches. 
The bells are all ringing, full-certain I am 

8 cu ebaoe'There’s) a wedding, with masquers/and dancers, 
a09 201mg? Goinalas pucaubal ‘shout, revel,.and eram, 
is eigergAmd pledge the fair bride of Sir ae waren aielam, 

» Tebsrst SO. ame Sa ANI ektonserte: . 


“ql eid to tome LATO IS 


:seTs¥ arsbom ni Tl.—THE cant yseaie Ay: 


Op, the Kane Sad aise ane ies care, 
So: sages all dec 

hod thas es wich wine’ yes 
Will dissipate in air, 

Oh! love, wile Nie het neidem wil 
Affection is smiling and young 

And the grief that-is felt, bt nore tld, 
In silence dies on the tongue. |. 

Mime victor ist gle uetelnena's ‘ 

grows é'‘gtound j~') © 11 
Is lovelier Boon dae a ae crown, '') )'''¢. 


pDey ‘hes, 
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Bg, pat Lauag ett winds shalt blo Pike my tomy... atish 
(In, winter they’re somewhat colder, ‘ie 


And oh! if I die by an early OO}, {| noviw ile} tomers sn 
At least I shan’t liveto grow oldere pif iyyif ou 


P. 8. To all Correspondents ;—pay the postage. 1 Ti9td arizoloni + 
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Reaper, are you subject to “the skiey influences)” or are “you 
troubled with dyspepsia? In either case, or in both, for the maladies 
often go together, you are a very miserable man; but not halfso miser- 
able as if you were condemned to write under the withering influence of 
acold spring, or to read with the gracious accompaniment of a. racking 
head-ache. ‘* The unceasing fluctuations which take plaeéiinsthe atmo- 
sphere” are not be laughed at, even by Praed, who laughs so delight 
fully at every thing. He has given “* the New Monthly” one6f' his 
gems, ridiculing a fair friend, who is too solicitous about the’ weather : 

And well my heart might deem her one, . iol 

Of Life’s most precious flowers, 


For half her thoughts were ofits sun, 
And half were of its showers, 


And very wise thoughts they were. What a delight it is to walk forth,. 
in a genial spring-time, and behold the .buds and -blossoms:stretching, 
out their delicate fingers into the sun-light,, as. it,.were Ao-give you 
greeting; what a horror it is, to crouch under a:park-paling’for shelter 
from the keen eastern shower, and observe the half-formied leaves of 
the hawthorn shrinking back into the bark, like a genitle nididen re- 
treating from the gaze of a rough ‘world. “And then if ‘you ‘keep the 
house, as all sensible persons do, in an April like November, what, 
driving of hail against your window-panes, amidst the} fitful gusts 
of wind,, which howls as it were a ‘ perturbed ‘spirit.’ . dt ni dauods 
Oh, it is sweet to hear the roaring wind !— isd? gus od el 
but only under the circumstances ‘with ‘which Catullus’ accompanies! 
the music. Over a stupid book, it makes us perfeétly'savage. °°” 
Now, here is a most gentlemafilike’ person who’ writes a book'about 
Italy *, to prove that the English are rogues and idiots: 'to have aban” 
doned the church of Rome,—that the blood of. St. Januarius ” still Hi 
quifies—and that our institutions are quite inférior to’ those of despotit 
gevernments. And yet this is a sensible many but mad upon ollie p 4 
and because we do not choose ‘to follow him: back to the «mummiéries 
from which Cranmer and Ridley delivered’ ‘us, he holds‘ us in. supreme 
contempt, with the true virulerice of an state. He is’ & 
person Who considers’ hiinself all in ats and” th hi 
himself that he shall, for the firs ‘tit 7 m: ‘S AT 
lish “publié, he 'talks'in “the “usual ‘silly strain 


* italy ‘as it ie’! or ‘Narthvedf an Boattlh wii 
that country; by’ tlie author of: Pour 


ino’ 
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affairs, and donistatitly makes discoveries whicl nd man bat oneas wise as 
himself could dream of, $u ich as ‘the mis¢ ief of antedating books is, that 
one cannot tell when they'are really printed }"or, ‘ Apropos of ridicules 
—the little bag which ladies bear, called by this name, made of net-work, 
or inclosing their netting! apparatus, is a see, or reticule.’\Prodigious ! 
Our readers will laugh at this gentleman’s prostrate surrender of 


his understanding to-modern miracles : 


‘ Of the churches of Naples, five or six to ones were indicated as 
especially worthy of beitig rvisited:: the! churches’ generally speaking, are 
handsome. The cathedral is a very venerable pile: three 48 churches are 
united by a vast nave ; in the eastern church, are the much-spoken of busts 
ofthe. ohelKe apostles, in. silyer:.in the transept on the right hand, is, the 
promions , or precious trickery, as faith or incredulity may decide, of 
the oe of Gt. Januarius, Kneeling at the rails of the altar in this church, 
T touched wt ae - aiid, by consequence, hail very near ‘to my eyes, a 
a ‘in Hie 3’ Yiquid “sustance resembling blood.’ Persons of my 
testify to ‘havi ieee this substance in a solid state a few minutes 
before; when ‘the p was turned in every direction by the hands of the 
ay mili. 414, ATR Wb 
. Ay morni arping ride jon the: Via Appia is a successful chace of, wonder, 
The church St, Paul fuort delle Mura, had been burnt down the summer 
before. Some workmen employed in repairing the roof, had left there a pan 
of ignited charcoal ; by some accident tthe was communicated to the 
timber of the roof; in‘a short time it blazed forth: all Rome was in alarm 
for one of the finest, perhaps the second, ofits churches. Cardinal Gon- 
salvo hastened thither; every effort was made to extinguish the flames; 1 
vain, the beams an raters, seasoned and dried during many ages, burn 
fiereely. Within “thirty-six hours'the roof’ fell’ in, and ‘all’ was a heap of 
ruins.- It was still some days ere these ruins could approached; the fire still 
continuing within the walls..' The doors of Corintan brass, were 
brought into the state of fusion which first formed that, metal, Saal tens 
two pea panel ‘years before. . I have a ring, to all appearance, an ordi-, 
pe made of the metal of these doors, now dispersed in Pessina 
e ‘Wor d. When the heat had subsided, so as to. permit an e 
e ist ‘the beautiful marble pillars were found calcined, or fallen, 
or ¢¥atc tering.’ The shrine in which repose the’ a of t the apostle 
though in the centre of the conflagration, was unhurt. ‘"Yét‘so tous 
is the age, that no one cried out “a miracle! a miracle!" Does the 
ane nature of a fact depend on human belief? If oes ‘tis man, not 
that works the miracle.’—pp. 375, 376. 


After. this, who can wonder that he has a contempt for the understand- 
ings ‘of the; English, and a hatred for our perseverance in ‘ that un- 
ery y, schism, which has rent from Catholic unity one-fourthiof, Eu 
, Let.us, tremble when we learn what the wry People of 


Nagoya Sestinin dl of ys. oh bard orca 
» £ The: governments’of : Sardinia ne English beloved divi ‘atteondon to 
riers lin no pat of Ul re he Bois bel Pom re Ann | 
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But our institution are "as de : iv 1 
life we are the profligates, and. : 
virtuiotis of heaven’s people, 

‘ The morality of the Italians, is repr 
praved, in degree that would be utter 
society, or the relations of domestic life. I 
it would be necessary for Italian 
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‘A Cavalier servente is iene y what the-name: i 
pproved 2 The person whom 
oved of by her husband; it is 
rationall suppose confidence to be abused, ad 
pay to be insulted, to the point which it. please: 
purity to fihagibe t Whatever is essential to: ¢ 
same in all polities constituted on the same princi 
same results. Married women on ‘the combinant! 6 
paramours in defiance of their husbands and.of th 
the pious belief of the good wives of England.’ } 
Btavo! It is delicious to hear one whd'was oa rh raareg 
university, and amidst thé décerities of English 8 
custori which all sensible Italians tvén® agree 
greatest degradation of their ben ae légra 
this is the view Of:a ci nat 
was wont to receive Colehester: barrelled. oyster 
day mornin Nee! three months of the winte 
Our says not @ word of they 
lauds the dhe ‘ Paes ectlesidstical with the 
he would spend. “Three Yeats in Portdigal,’”'t 
fials for the love of fraud and rt 
must tarn to a traveller of anothe 
Portuguese revolutions from 
This was written, w 
might have risen out of her Segeduiionaa 
have preferred: the roa om ofa 


t of an absol i 
dotntnion ofa poraaes BE building bis ow 
prostrate the human cn eve in races 7 
oflght ana abominations of a priesthood 
0 t-dnd freedom, into a torturing.instrume 
sion, This view of Say ey 
Fittlé h upon the r f that wn. 
is hight Valuable: to those. Who will, look at ‘i ory fo 
Our ‘own conviction «is; that. t re, me 
therefore. pant serind Se ety, wilh 6 





stition afd: ‘ ti 4 
it before it can produce fr 


its 
G8 istorieal Vien i » 
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Dr aatbeeenpun attic a the Ayre. apyiied 20 fhe umsy lever, 
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seems 6F tis fet} Hat he informe’ his readers Ofit saaertaderiey)d'i 
ing “halt thatiy OF the diecdotes (Hehited, are stiteljcalte,*P : 
lingly “oblige ‘to'admit, but when a’ man. ‘attempts me 
he must be careful pot. to’ substitute, | $ Hyperion... 
is can@idi;,.but is;no,sort.of extenuation. ofithe,e 
ys Author’ s account of the ladies of pegerss isicleng 








ORS nation, the women must, be pronoune tun des y ping. 
1? » 7? Shas Ac .6 
was_astonished after all I had heard, and all, pe fbes fe. 
a dozen really, handsome Jadies with ,good figures, im al’ . 
and even they lost most of their attractions if seen. | 
habit.of being: then peculiarly slovenly; for, it is impossi sible fo He 19 
Mexican ladies, as ‘‘ when unadorned, adorned the mo: og oF 
‘ In the. city of Mexico there were. six, and. ‘I will not 4s _ 
might not haye been, found, who were lady-like, and agree 
and, person, one was remarkable for her soft and eae sie 0 
and, very much admired by all Europeans, for, her conversa 
and. fascinating style a@ 1ers ge also evidently taken p ve 
their understanding and personal appearance. als : - 
Why, these bright examples of the sex had not their, id me i ee: 
and.refined, ean only be accounted for by their being; tl 
totally, incapable of appreciating such acquirements, aa it 
‘In general the black eyes of the Mexican women sant 
acity,,or that softness, which different aa eh have pi n the 
Hi and. they all, but more particularly those of the Jower ses, 1 ssi 
their anes to beauty at sixteen or seventeen years of PBR of Ydahrotao 


«Atl Rave’ t ¢ianti "of dark hair, ‘but it is not "fine Orin’ natiiral 
ringlets! Indeed,’ that of the lower ‘orders is 'so. coarse; long; and black, thatin 
when of an evening I have seen women walking about in great pride}; ‘pur w 
posely turning sound to display fully, their straight locks hanging 
acksy ) May - imagination, has manly teyerted to, the, tats! of, the. Life... 
Guards’ hon nggs, in London, 4 aldgogTgs8 y19¥ 

«Seldom | is one lady found \ paving a visit to anothes su nas Fn 
either Hectares or considered an improper sort of espidnage. * ey » 
to mass in ‘the morning’; to the’ theatre’ at night } rae itérVals are? ” 
passe ii Toling ‘at home: doing nothing but smoke little white rs,’ 
or adrive to the’ Alamande, 5 revalo yI9¥ mid E 

‘Inthe evening the saloon is thrown open to such? male:acquaintanees: 
as choose to-eall, where the female part of t the family are-seen sitting in; a,» 
row, egainst}the wall, flirting their fans with a ror Ben and. comsgscs? id to 
movement web is highly creditable, Working I haye se¢ 
never, Piano, ty na twice, singing to the gui Leg tame heard frequently, bi 
-¥ he usuall Rich the voice to the Highest key, it rilled 6 ei} 

eatl Wien a iiost abominable octave,” ot waht gt A ines 















' “yt oy we 2nof iydo af} mort! 
The chapter ton Priests and ‘Superstitutions,” “to which we! have” 
alluded, eombimes amusement and information ina’ soand! i! 
we regret we 'carnet extract the greater’ part:of' it.» ‘The follow following» is°4 
an mages écimens= vino ton eed sore arty! (eo oni Vo rin, Hol 


me botelyarite eed jud fa foo hein oa ast od Jnonttgos 
until 


‘Not, ah ut, ive den,» bigstye. of 
r 10 


bless do 
bless a mae “ofa ad mate iy 


me are daiois of redh Nseis i 62° 
every mormmg)svilvo oO} mir loqindo: oF bal abot egal eto19 
orl ese tins bebe Jbl frien pod 
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pe oe ert ofthe ing or a saint; the a 4 
to ane meet AY ce eas roma the pt 
a") 
its are e ely 
: eta, pM aeoiber erties an ha “4 
aa ‘eth tm pbk ¥) ‘and then covet its wounds with 
filth, noth ig paid: dae ‘attention to their prayers. 
‘ This 5 ut of saints on visits of ceremony or nondolenee, and 
; Pate My uncovered’ Indians, is one of the niost 
) 












ithts sittablle ; well have their ignorant ‘bearers been 
e legendary painting and stories, that they always take a gen- 
to keep Company with a lady, or vice versa. 


’ ks "Orie decasion, I was determined to see the farce out ; and h first 
pein ea cap in hand, ‘and with downcast eyés, where ney were 


rtained it was one of the many San Antonios, on an exctir- 
uré,'to see Santa’ Catalina for a day or two; 1 took a turn 
dat “and there as soon ‘as the pastor's ears tingled with’ the 
iid the Indian chaunt, he hastened into his church, and 

as athe {otal riSiaodry _ their ong tigene Paty with con® 
e 


bod t rch, “ fae door in face, nearl 
rh oe ‘hike; and angry noisé =n fh card from 


aig tai e, "as ti not any San Antonio, but the ‘blessed’ one 
via a is yl my church’ ‘with his ‘presence.”—* But our revered 


dollars to'pay for candles and fire-works.” 
it weaked the procession, the little’ dolls were 


‘a wie a an ina Tnaee ‘decorous position, and they were then’ left 
comfortably to fins own commiunitig.’ 

There .is,a.clever,chapter,.in. which.the ‘!: mode of,, working the 
mines? is concisely, described, and sinetresed by savennt well onecuted 
wood cuts); IfSTS | 4 

Before we quit the subjectof envalet are chust pay: a debt ohgmtitude 
that‘has beet Le owing personally fronrus, to the conduetors of that 
very ilation, the MopERn Traverutr:*' and we dis- 

t.-by the “following notice, which’ Mr. Duncan is exceeding! 
a ip print, with our authority, in all newspapers, catalog am Pa od 
sthgnglearianl engines for the propagation of the true faith in 

This very clever and valuable work still proceeds, increasing foinier 
restoas itegoes on... We look upon ourselves as rendering a service to 
every'one desirous of knowing, fully and accurately, the present state 
of the ¢hief countries of ‘the earth, in making public @ performance 
tly, ‘at so’ inconsiderable an experise, answers the put- 
"he utility of such a work must be immeasurably png 
any of the former collections of voyages and travels, not,m 
from the obvious advantages of its plan, and the intelligence oF i its 
editor,{ but from, the vast) quantity of curious, atithentic; andi novel 
information accumulated ‘by: the: travellers: of the: present! day. . No 

period, of the world has: been so; favourable as our own for the general, , 
Knowledge of the globe. Peace has not only opened»the Haropean | 






















e ty obbieke Whe ller , but has stim lated anc mpowered 

pi uf hs 5DO mrp ; the gene nig s/ 

. esl MpPro ae US : » 4) » 
sibetter describe... 





pe as tended to compel him to cultivate accuracy.aud. 
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in his information. But this information, co 


voluminous and expensive works, is not merely ? 
that immense multitude of readers to whom the e a, mat 

consideration,—but beyond those, who, howeve opr ent, aig cr 
the labour, or the. time. necessary, for; their i 
obvious and common contingencies, the writer y oa ait give | 





cious combination and condensation of the act 

in those costly works renders one of the most valu 

reader. That this service requires iligence, imp 

ment of no usual kind is perfectly unquestionable, 

number of the present work has only to be looked, i ate, es re u 

evidence of the editor's adequacy. His plan tt 

seem seareely capable of improvement... He suai fps " 

geographical and statistical account of the country in ms } 

litical history, brief, but clear and re > ay: a natural 

history, antiquities, state of society, &c, ;-—-the tos yaa’ amy e bei 

collected, not only from books of ssed. tray a fries * ie 

writers, but from every source vapable of mt the. lightest at 

knowledge. The geography, in particular, a 

has been laboured with the most singular and niek oe aye on, 
Greece, Turkey, in Europe. and Asia, and Ef aig pad now. of 

course attracting the highest interest, are among ate numbers ; ; 

and the reader may rely. on. obtaining from, those bers, a share 

fuller, and more authentic detail of the history. of Fo 

the circumstances of the countries, and the gem capa = 

to be brought into play, than by any or all the. oth ‘oratice 

the subject, partial as. they must be jin, their observation, if, ot gee 

rally biassed by the objects of their writers... jays ath tow ve 
And now for. a little fiction, 7 


Our excellent friend, the author of Ggoreg, ae 
¢, How 






’ 


himself that it is a mistake—very spirited in parts, but.a 

could so acute an observer fall into the errorof Pipes up 

with false attributes of character, and impossible situations ;— 

the real and the imaginary in such a strange medley, that, the yeti 

litude is constantly destroyed by the most outrageous violations 

and propriety? The author has excelled in one. shapes Aner 

not have rashly quitted it. 9" 
The author of “George Godfrey” has talent. aay 

enough to redeem twenty failures; and, shensiaen. im , 

But we must be more courteous to the lady who solicits, a 

Mrs. Roche, to whom the world of fiction is indebted for‘ 

of the Abbey,” one of the most successful of, the. Td — 

ago, (the days of Mrs. Radcliffe and. Mrs, .Inchbald), 

out a new work}. ‘The Children of the Aner *i ra 

in its tenth or eleventh edition; what, effect, zeta 

last work * Contrast’ as) it is. calledy, we cannot, say), re 

must judge of the work themselves; we shall merely ob 

the story is simple, and entirely of a,domestic,nature,,, 

ters are stated tobe, taken from weal jlife ;, andthe, author's, 







* Hi of George Godire io gist esd issy A orl. ® 
+ Contrast A Novel, pi ri iy parug Oy ewan & Co, 
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drawing tt i ke As the ‘title iniplies, Would Seem°ts be 
to show thé natural resiilts'of patience aiid inipatiente, ‘and the danger 
of allowing Ourselves to ‘be’ Wdtiated by fiipulse} instead of regulating 
‘ouF sig aid 'Subjecting ‘out passions to’ the’controul ‘of reason” 
ONow, We ho é this éivil notide will do’ Mrs: ‘Rothe a great deal 6f 
service, and ¢ up the gratitude of those’ who, of late years; have been 
‘tpeltned? Ce tlyiti' a great ter ‘to’ ttirn from the novel literatare of 
sé ff , When the setret ‘of paintitig characters’ ‘and’ incidents with 
spl 4 lity ‘was not 86 well’ known. ee fet rebast 
?°A8 We ate approaching towards the laudatory, we must ‘bestow our 
‘pra che on one 0 Mr. Colburn’s numerous and thriving family, “an 
istern story :* ©” vot ) 
* “‘Phis is uiiquestionably one of the most talented ‘of the tales of Bas- 
tera maiiners and custoins, which have beeri called into existence 'by the 
siiééess’ bf the iditnitable “ Hajjf Baba.” "The author has ‘chosen qiiite 
“4 new field fer the display of his knowledge’ and of his powers, ‘antl ‘He 
has’ evinced nd’ Smiall ‘share both of talents and acquiréments.'The 
pictirres Of the Wild; reckléss, and desperate Toorkmans of the desert, 
of thé bold and adventurous Affghauns, and of the stately and polished 
Persians, are sketched with a masterly hand, and prove that the author 
was fully ‘qualified by ‘his’ ‘experience to undertake the task which he 
has Set hithselfto perform." 3 risen Lats 92110 
“The plot ts one of Considerable ‘interest, and ‘is generally well siis- 
tained. “Tt is however ititeFrupted ih the middie of the second volume, 


‘all set iit'the third) by the interpolation of another tale, ‘The story 


‘of thi peti merchant’ is full of agreeable details of ‘mantiers’ and 
habits;"but to say the least of it, is very awkwardly introduced, “and 
has not the slightest connexion with the advéntures' of the Kuzzilbash. 
The style of the work is simple, forcible, and perspituousy ‘quite 
iithered’ ‘With ambitious ornament, atid, conseqtetitly, admirably 


‘Giger ene alae The Voliiies On the whole have strong éliitns 


[publi attehtion, both fh the character of a novel’and as offering 
a striking facet of the adventurous and spirit-stirring scenes which 
théy describe. We sincerély wish them the success they deserve, ‘as 
‘@ prelude to the continuation, which the author has rendered dependent 
“upon popular favour, | aeTIqOaL Joes 

e cannot speak in the like unqualified way of another work from 


‘the Satie prolific soatee. The title of “The Night Watch” excited the 
ex 


betta ae of something very ‘spitited ‘and’ novel} but disappoint- 
At’ Met’ us in the first ‘story of “ The Captain,” which °is ‘tame 
atid cémthon-place. It, however, possesses ‘the redeeming qualities 
of ii ating strict morals and religious’ feelings: e ‘Master's 


of 


ineidents. “He had’ when a! boy read ‘books of vy. 
and “Robinson Crusoé” until he was’ desitous "OF eticdtin- 
Sinilat petils” and ‘adventtires. He acéordingly determitied 






rt to sew. | "This his ‘parents (the old story)’ opposed }* 


ood The Night Wateb, or Tales of he Sea. 2 vols, Post 8r0 







rer | “86 ‘he 
‘from’ tient, chihged ‘his atte, ahd entered at’ Bristol 
‘® coaster ‘bound ‘London: ii He experienced ‘rough 7 | ‘ 
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from. the, Captain, .ran-from, him, aad) entered em board acsbip-bownd! 
to.the Baltic. ,.In.the, Northern latitudes) he: encountered :tettpéstudus, 
weather, ‘This, description; ,and):many otliers inthe book, thavésthe: 
rare merit of being drawn from experience.> Most: storms arenmanu-. 
factured by those, who, never-heard the wind, exeéptiiatheir chimmeys 
pots, and never saw salt-water except im an pystetiiharss « 2i sisd'T 
‘Nothing (says the Narrator) could! be» seen around tis bat'the fiyin} 
spray topping the furious waves that threatened to break/on board 
every surge, for we were obliged|to.earry press of sail |dookeepithe:shiip te» 
windward, aiegs pwob it bisl ow Jail 
‘All hands were on deck, the ship lurched, heavily, in; the hollow.of, the... 
waves, and the very masts shook when their wild and. curling tops 
the bow. erat ae Prey 
«The mainsail flew in tatters, and at that’ moment aloud ‘erdele Was” 
heard forward+-the bowsprit had risen a foot from its ra bes mee ns, 
which was rotten had given way+the masts were m danger—the helm’ was’ 
instantly put a-weather—the ship flew before ‘the! wind+the /foresail was’ 
hauled up—the runners and. tackles were, boused-oup, thé stern; candiav 
hawser passed out of the hawseholes over, the, howsprit | this; sayed, the. 
masts, and the ship was again brought to the wind... ij) 65) pornielox 
‘We knew that we must have run several miles to leeward while the. 
bowsprit was securing, ‘but the loss of our masts ‘there ‘would ‘have been, 
¥, Jit 


. ‘ 


death to us, for we then heard the roaring of the breakers aatinst the 
beund coast. As daylight broke, red’ ‘and fiery ‘streaks, “with win - 
were seen among the clouds, and the rugged mountains’ of Norway, fleeved 
in white, were just showing their: tewéring’ peaks! above the misty curtaim | 
which cover the horizon tothe Eastward. | All eyes; gazed with horrorvat :! 
a sight which in, security would haye been magnificent,.,.Drenched.with 
the ‘spray, cold and weary as we were, still some ho Ss zemneined, that our, 
dispatch’ in ‘securing the bowsprit had kept us er to win wards Dot, 
when’ the veil of mist passed away, all the perils of our situation came fyll 
upon! our view. ¢ 2" | a We ae oe 
‘The steep black rocks frowning over ‘the doilitig surf) eh¥éw ap the’ 
liquid element in mad gambols, till the oblique rays of light ‘refleéted an 4 
iris in the spray; but the sun seemed to shine to show, and notte relieve’ 


us from danger, Ss .22oniensay wo to J18 
* Our sails were all that we had to trust to; another, mainsail was, bent// 
and set; “and the master, with a stout man, took the helm, watching every.) 


surge to ease the ship as she rose. At each curling wave 
to turn instinetively—first to the mast, then to the eouats the 
deck 5 no one looked at the other,—not a word was spoken, ‘and ‘1 












aa 
over if.’ 


Te was att awful Moment—we had vot ihto that lone gw 
prsnedeh tie wetdehdgusoiSiN UP HEE ahiahe a Tock. 
wees geet yen tite emt oe Pr Bi ch dan ra’ 
self up, grasping firmer the ropé by: whi held, ‘as “if willin, 
the ship, by poising himself,in the.air, till the wave sunk baek« 
and the. \essal plided dato the hollow. of the|searno shock 
a bd 1 pig ile 9 rings zit .to esdoloAg 10 yenis 

Alter this,’ “The Master: is, for, some, time, an ut 


—undergoes many vicissitudes,—is 
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Love» dndijthe lighter perils of the King’s service, und’ after eriduritig 
a tiberal allowance ‘of calamity; settles’: down ‘nto a very misanthro- 
‘sett of gentleman. Those readers ‘who ‘are dashotis! of knowin’ 
something: of the |life- at’ sea; without’ the’ inconvenience ‘of: stinking 
cabins:arid unmasticable biscuit; will do well to read ‘these volumes’ ’ 

There isa compilation upon our table, which has curried: us ics Bs 
all the changes of enitical susceptibility, 0010. 

Whew we: firstotook: this ‘goodly: volume into our criti¢al Nand, ond 
caught glimpse of the title on the back, we must honestly confess, 
that we laid it down again somewhat precipitately, and with a feeling 
approaching’ to that’ with which ‘we turn shyly from an old acquaint- 
aticé ‘whoin we would willingly avoid. A stifled groan followed, the 
recollection of the trials to which our patience had been subjected by\the 
ponderous, tomes entiled, ‘Shakspeare and his Times,’ into. which»a 
worthy, doctor contrived not many years ago, to.cram all the weary, 
stale, flat:and-wnprofitable trash, which the ingenuity of tedious com- 
metitators,::and the) research of ‘black-letter antiquaries had been for a 
century past: busily employed in amassing, without mercy. ‘ What,’ we 
exclaimed, ‘in the name of all that is ‘awful in thé critical vocabulary, 
catt this very, amiable, but particularly prosing caterer of literary gossip 
haye now, to say upon this worn and thread-bare subject ?,.Has he not 

already exhausted it. beyond the endurance of mortal man, in:the!tre- 

ns heap, of} rubbish which:he-has carted into his two unwieldy 

qnaciens: We fairly wash-our hands of him and his'book together, and 
heartitp wish thé garrulous old gentleman a very good night.” | 

‘There‘is, liowever, (and no' one seems to know this better mips a 
woithy doctor) “soniething so peculiarly :captivati He the very. 
spe a mee: that twines itself so.clos “round our 
and interweaves itself so completely with all our feeli ings, that we, had. 
scarcely come to.this magnanimous conclusion, before we ¢ast-a second 
glances)a-sexrt of.side-long and wistful look at the volume, and ventured 
too take: a peep vat its title page.* The sight ‘ot’ this dissipated sone 
part of our uneasiness, and induced us to turn to the table of ¢onté ts: 
We found’ that’ our old friend had been, on the present ‘occasion, content, 
to‘aet‘in'‘the humble capacity of master of the ceremonies to a most... 
b train, of writers of real talent, foreign and domestic... ‘The 

whole. volume infact, with the exception. of some seventy pages, which 
the edator has, set aside for his own lucubrations, and which, fon auyht 
that we see in them of novelty or interest,: might withvery: littledetri+ 
ment; have-been omitted altogether, is made up‘ of stich’ océasidnal 
criticisms on» the works’ of our great’ dramatit bard, us Tie’'senttered" 
throtigh the pages of many of the most popular and falented Writers of. 

other countries, . The names, of Dryden, W, Beatsie, 

, Campbe ib, and, Godwin, among. the, former: >of, 
i i pf ar 108% ing. thei two Sehlegelsy-and. Aoethe 
| are-powerfuland indeed irresistible talismans:; hey) 
space,command: the attention! which! they deserve rages i 
jes ty ae 
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tions from such excellent rings we shall otic. 





his appearance, and may even pardo iy to hee anus , 
in consideration of the better company’ et. 3 of 
introducing us. 


We must, however, except from. this act inc ‘the (ag sin em, 
pirical puff direct, which disfigures the title; we could hard! indeed, 
have believed it possible, that in these , days a ee baud 
sions, would have condescended to lay aside so completely cer 
of bienséance, and every suggestion of common sense, Ts 
forth in propri& persona, and under his own name, the: praises of h 
publication even before it was published, and to send/it forth std “ 
world with the stamp of his own self-confident approbation" presump- 
tuously fixed in its face. From what we have already said, it must be 
evident, that we concur in considering the present. compilation, as 
‘forming a valuable accompaniment to every edition of the. poet ;’ "but 
we cannot therefore, hold the editor exeused. of overweening Vanity, in 
blazoning to the world in express terms. in. his very titlerpage,. that 
such was his own opinion of its worth. We intreat bimefor the. sake 
of his character among men of sense, to cancel the title page, ‘and to 
susbtitute another, untainted by this paltry oy ene it is almost as 
had as a worthy knight's puff of his own mighty of philosophy 

From these observations, which it has. given nog teat dite n to be com- 
pelled to make, we tura again for a moment to the pike: ; part 
of our duty. ‘These ‘Memorials,’ constitute an additio monument 
to the glory of our immortal bard, in the nature: of thoge-+ eee 
which are prefixed to most of the editions of classical writers; like 
them they contain many casual notices and incidental references, which 
might have Jain neglected, or been passed's with oy Boge owed 
tion, in their original situations, and which afford’ ¥aliable indications 
of the opinions entertained by men whose opinions ol poy 
but they also go further than this, by fu us fo 
rich materials for thinking, in the splendid and. lofty. ye 
kindred minds have caught from the master-spirit, at- whose altar 
torch has been kindled, and before whose acknowledged :throne they 
offer up unanimous and grateful homage, 2 mot br 

We wish all success to the young author who has tried bis *hand on 
the little volume of essays before us.* We fear they will notsell{/but 
ri tan very readable. He looks upon the» owithan! amiable 

; and ty love of nature will preserve him “fromthe! 


f society. “We gi pleasi yumge: te his cany #0 te 
of sacie ve apie ye: . 
a He of the Ceti a 1 ) tite “aaron oat * 


e whole compass of English irae perha “it's more 
Be ully die sabi mod Love ofthe C Its 
were, ovelt Blended! with chivalric tive. ¥ and falconry,” says: Mr. 
Mills, “the amusements of'the cavalier, were ound ae, and he thre 
corse al ea wh pk.) Herre ¢ 


many hoursiin his th boscage 
ness of his soul among $0 
Bacon is proverbial for his love ara 
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meas illustrigus § Characteris- 
Tey ; Byrn +: ae aeons ne ene taste 
ey's ee Arcadia oat ot be over- 


IS hattinps Beal tobe adtaired’s bit, within 







idical vi ts to the it worse i 





of education, ee and fortune, on ie 
are all Ww 0 erd together in the court of fashion, from 
ugu ir ; thus terminating’ the spring tide of fashion 
rip et gd ‘Their love of the country: is eonfined to the 
of kitchen ens, conveyed to them in‘ wicker baskets ; 
and a few hundred exotics from a florist to furnish a mimie conser- 
Pee senting a eqns wn oo borkarepie ei rene oe tee, 


Tannin, G. te, a t sa and the, ui nbe fairl 
pay mere blind wi a ore to we i: fe pie aly fe 


ts loss their charms. Now, when early leaves begin hee 
ear and you eth the parliament man sets off to 
epwiidy thes in itor the coquette-to repair those few wrecks 

or the season has spared her ; and the young man of fashion 
EEE He om em ies pe arc Then fol- 


joe loutbeumblniatslel dulness and ennui, and scores of visiting friends go 
the round from September to January, when they return to their “ base 
purposes”. in town.’ 


[We have ‘been delighted with two numbers of a little periodical, 
“The Harrovian.”* Eton has earned reputation eno h, both in cricket 
and literature, to be able oceasionally,to lose a match ; but, we never- 
theless, ‘are:not pleased, to hear of her defeats. - "With: the peed of 
“ the Etonian” still fresh at Eton—with its exquisite poetry, He playiyl 
Wit, its;keen.satire, its precocious know living in the public, not 
the Joeal mind—what could induce the publication of such a mass of 
dulness as the>* Eton Miscellany’ ? The themes of ordinary sixth-form 
“rt an ‘* Ambition; *© Candour,”: * Oriticism,” ‘ Flattery,” and 


cal may be: y creditable as exercises, but are cer- 
for’ the ‘edification ‘either of the little or the great 
eh 2 dok:charitably upon. all a 






wlianiieed ‘BpsetlartomBoys:s:Nop lo lls Husst and Chance, 
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* The Harrovian,” whether the production 


unquestionably a productidti of’ : 
if our cordial notice ange pe rae 
intended. Harrow, we ear, “low 
point of numbers ;—but here.is phan 
judgment, and good morals, are succ y 
denizens. It seems natural/that; the fame of Byron should lead those 
boys to some effort of lite arrow. has other, splendid names ; 
though the roll is neither so id or.so numerous.as that of Eton, 
She, too, has associations of -beauty in-her-localities :quite enough to 
stimulate a poetical imagination: There is not; at Harrow 
that beautiful river, along whose ‘silver.winding-way? every Etonian 
has glided in the autumn twilight,—there are not. fan! sem towers, 
which carry the young enthusiast. back into the days oficivil strife, but 
tell him of learning and. piety, triumphant overall, the principles of 
evil, and bequeathing to after ages blessings:which: they would well 
know how to appreciate. But at at Hikidowe there-are glorious prospects 
over fertile valleys,—green and silent lanes, where the heart of inno- 
cence may muse its fill,—and’ that towering ‘spire shooting upwards 
to the skies, a landmark which’ the wandering» opera can never 
miss and can nevér forget... Such a. seeluded , vi is a place for 
poetry and sound learning; and. ‘tthe Herrovian” hiss not neglected 
his opportunities, ‘or. - petilier pes pms ‘We shall give an 
example or two. Io. 

A spirited criticism upon Buripiden,-pe “hepevacibile too enthu- 
siastic i its‘admiration, but'that is not a 4 fault, <-dedai@nnes some very 
“charming translations of the chorussés-of the: see a enemnens 


and third chorusses appear to us ‘quite exquisite, § 79 yivuctetbo: 
ae | = Ue “ay PP? EG a2 i0atie OP 
oo CHORUS en com | Seni ‘vane ei 
para “Gen , gently, the well ly’d oar > 3 asoleca-nee tse 
edema, Ruf the wave:on the shores: woy bade) eddie 
Still and calm was the face of the sea, ouier seein: 
As it thrill’d to the western melody.:'. '« som. ccqer at 
"There is no voice in the-bow'rs above: 6». (new verte 26 


So sweet as the sigh of that breeze of loves wasting sear: 


ay Liss + Jot on, hele eine ate he ion aK A 


Angel of light, when a slave to thee, « < *> >. howk 
BS In the stranger vallies of Greece I dwelt, © °* 'y “ectr* 
ony And wept in the temple while I knelt? © =~ 
ae? Aj sige Pipe 
TWRE by. Soft anid bright is your flowing ae i ‘te 1 nealbesti 
ee Beautiful streams of Castaly, iy See 
Holy and pure, and fresh and fair, . typ i Wa 

“' © + Are the charms you ‘throw.on Senekeeetenniee Bk ee 
e389 "Bat ob he eharn of upo's dea pe 









oe @ - - . Bey ‘. * 
f, a 
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‘ .yaens vo y@avernsinthe-dhades efidays:racdw “yccivorrell oP © 
bsiituideb an eeey 5 for prey: ; wean # ole: rnOteot prt 


y\ wes 
naw a onde % ath, th nay eR a thioit Seth eoh eins 7 
2 y ; > : ’ - 


i wi iadi-—k be, 1dr 
Wile , Bane We raree & thet” LLG 
ai TH sme YG Baeriies yay Mess ‘eh OS. gd: Oe bEF 
oi nay ol blue ols eth » on@iendines ke } Op) ix ; evoxMmeb 
bil ag arab rat ina nd ae, ii 29 tolls abe ot eyed 
noi. Vo 28 a art'thou the same, a) Sayed 
| dyvons "At whiose' feet flower-wove sunwreaths fall, at 42 


jormet te ,S%Mid'the shouts-of fle mountain festival ? 
alos 787 be None pony tashar dey Ream 
TSWOF Bi} er Sg t no ill, 

ud gle ti i" se anne gar me still — 
| i) 94Godof battle! mr ym se 

H + bless ¥ 4 ia hear ren A Rewer at 


LON aa sinoeaiieataataen wi ow 

) (0 S080 @od-of glory! the heav'n:lit blaze pris» ahiteat 2% 

bypitig yu That emil’d on the thousand: haxps of praise,, BEL OOM 
SVN simgalinhdiedinen aieeteedapiane 


ap yn eee 
24 300 nm 
wig Usde {si bom atta eberea She mepietela’ height 
Spirit of terror! the lute of the air, 
‘Yao oO ol) /Trembling thre’ the lotus’ Jeavesi fair, 
Y Si1U2 ey worm pw EN eg, | 
ocfhe!*First Day at! Harrow ” isa clever paper, full of right tesling. 
judiciously and clegaitly expressed”: ‘Wegpepenatints-ss1i bie 
* A public school is a theatre ; it levels distinctions, it places 
the poor gentleman by the side Able arith thousand pounds a 
makes the duke, who traces his family back to the ponguail. how 


to the eeates porting ie ee no other ‘ancestry tham an honored and 
stainless name. 


‘ The republican wo amazed to se the sons ofthe proudest among 
pore carrying pry to rapes alg teen ie of the 


YY . : . a 4 OM 
in, of ; i neing - 
. wna a age by FG has been s oy 
sib ind— bag, 28 pi . at. 
trae | baat ap ipa ’ ths 
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air whieh bathes’us in perfume, tillour the fanning 
of the winds; the mantle of earth falls from off us like a er walleye 


the wing of a bird, when he.springs from.his.nest into the sunniness — 


daylight. 
* The bell for the first call had ceased when I reached the school, the door 


of the great room was open, and as I glanced round, I thought the pale blue 
sky shone sadly through the easements upon the old 'wainscotted wails; 
which were covered with names, some —S in a finished manner, others 
rudely traced, and almost obliterated .by, age... In,a corner, hid among a. 
multitude of strageling nomenclatures, I discovered, or.. that I did, 
the signature of Sheridan, What scenes did that. name. bring before Hy 
I heard the shouts of revelry and rejoicin mye bursts of 2 Mar pir ae rm 
the exclamations which followed the rep of the brilliant 0 din fit 
nate Sheridan. I seemed ‘to wander through princely falls. oT ge A, sii 
palaces, and rooms lit up with the smiles’ of 
vanished, and 1 sat in the chamber of mourning, by ivecaat couch | of ‘sorrow 
« From Sheridan my thoughts turned yron—the clouded. yet magnifi- 
cent Byron, whose re may be comprised in the word-—departed.’ 
* On Poetry of Thought, and Poetry of Diction;” im Noll, is avery 
able and interesting disquisition ; but we'should mar it. in attempting 
to give only a portion of a consecutive argument.) || 


We conclude our notice of this very:agreeable and gitienising Mis- 
céllany,’ by a translation’ from dem Doublet, a ‘French o-- who 


flourished 1 in ‘the early part of the sixteenth rvemer er 


ON THE RUINS OF ROME. 


STtranGER, for departed Rome 
" Falls the.anguish of thy tear ly) 1,51, | oe 
Look: on the mess Shark this mouldering 1909, ae 
Stranger J. ome. is, here aiaiidlie 
.oyqeA@okon, the destroyer's traces, | yet he bal 2 + tet 
+, y+ dlgok upon the eeiding pelt: sadly tetaltieaniiuaietiein oad 
Look upon the grass- ve eran vesircaty, Como megane ng 
Where the echo'd footse | ashe sleek ong 
There is Rome! ‘tho’ ae Amr of battle 
bugs not on yon sun-lit es M 8 
er mighty spirit's giant ow tt OM, Gh gh th 
Frowns tipon the'city still. «+ ’ NOUS UDG, 28 W714 
Conqueror of earth and sea, 
At the darkening of whose hand, 
IYO A thousand netions bowed to'thee, © “101! Yormls wre’ 
ii ¢ Thy tomb is the dust of thy father-land.. av of hodostix 
PaTED i eel Ca enero 8 re telail Janae Y0 pod Huy 
, silent w captive keepeth, 90). | uemoo. yeu voy 
7 ns noose the stillness of her ruins,,: ;. ease to eedoantit-eds ae 
1 NW Sh +1 Han dead tite deatiienn.slengettin: ot puiteal ad) llorave! 
fo Jon ome ebro took, Trovpappus. 


&TY 191 3h 1 oft? to ole 
Wi kee’ a est istuiste-for oxis + Rapti 
esa re there are birds in the treeb, 
stint eh ring Sms nd we ist to 
ere, idéed;’ @ heartier -than-the hawthorn: blo 
ae lt 
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this blessed hope, in comes the Bost, béaring what mnasteapipehgetdte lp 
turned’ fut’ Loa be’ | ; , 

44 yal ee ne es } , ort 8 2 od Lt 


100) pe A “7 ingot J moriv aoe 958% 1 Of} i lied aA" 
(+ tdawodt FP .bavur boonsha I ; 

Tax a of that a.reformed rake makes the best; husband, Wig not, 
so-utitrueasit‘has ‘latterly:been considered. The reason why. it/has. 
fallen’ into diseredit is, that the rake seldom is reformed; and that 
undoubtedly makes the worst husband in the world. A rake, i in the 
séhse in which it is used’ in this instance, manifestly is a person who 
knows, women. well; and none can appreciate so fully the value of the 
affection.of.a wile, as those whose commerce with the sex has been 
extended,’ Moreover, “‘.a reformed rake” must, at all. events, have 
reached @ time. of life. when.a man may marry with some chance, of 
happiness. His attachment is not the “ straw on fire” of the feelings 
of an impetuous lad + ‘but the ‘red-hot steel” of man’s } promt on. ba 
knows too, what it is that’ lie is doing: he knows the 

importance of the step; and ihe does, not take it lightly. He fe will ay 
marry unless he loves j) and if. he:does love, he is, ipso facto, for the 
time reformed. It depends afterwards, upon the united good. sense 
and ‘good feeling of: both-parties, .whether or not he remain s0-—upon 
thé former especially: . Ifthe do remain so, they will. be,,the: happiest 
people in the world: if not, the woman will either break. her heart, or 
give it to somebody = and I Sri the husband j Jey in either case. 


It is ridiculously absurd _ to this people cane of a eenen being 
beautiful—and then, upon being pressed, admitting that’ certainly io 
has a bad figure, but I spoke of her face.” ‘Thou Tyro—hast thou 
yet to learn that, provided there’is nothing absolutely disagreeable in 
the face, the person, forms at least eight-tenths of ‘the’sum of total 
beauty? A lovely, and still more, an expressive face {yet this is a 
pleonasm, for there can be no real loveliness without expression) is 
certainly a very great and charming addition’ to’ a beautiful form. 
But it is nothing, or next to. nothing, without it ; while a fine person 
is always admirable, even-with only moderate reer of face. 


100 


; Ahi 
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Never shrink from a ‘woman. of) strong: senses0./Jf. she become 
attached to you, it willbe from seeing’ and°valuing:similiir qualities in 
you. You may trust her, for she knows.the value of, yeur confidence ; 
you may consult her, forshe!is,able to advise ;):and «dies so at once 
with the firmness of reason, and'the consideration: of! affection. Her 
love will be rome Te it 5 eon nottaniegllneer wa ;—it will be 
strong redctg of weak minds are not capable of the loftier grades 
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Lis 
This may require some little annotation. It may be thought that 


it is impossible that any one should prefer th “a ion which 
springs from iguorance to that wich sas 9m we 
there are many who dread, and justly, the 4 of t ng 


ciation, who delight in exciting in an inferior mind that kind of 
admiration with which s islanders receive their first European 
visitors. Such persons would always fear a woman of sense. 


v. 
There are very few women who are to be trusted with their own secret. 


vI. 

A woman who has the beauty of feminine delicacy and grace—who 
has the strong sense of a man, yet softened and tahded by the influ- 
ence of womanly feeling—whose passions, are. » but chastened 
and directed by delicacy and principle—whose mind is brilliant, alike 
from its natural emanations and its stores of acquitement—whose 
manners have been formed by the linpercenyite influence of good 
society, in its broad sense, yet are totally free from the consciousness 
and affectation of any cligue, though it be the highest—who, though 
she shines in and enjoys ‘the world, finds her ‘heart’s liappiness ‘at 
i He this the noblest and the sweetest of the’creatures formed 
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